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INTRODUCTORY PREFACE* 


The accounts contained in the sacred writings of the Hindoos, touching the origin and History 
of Castes, are nothing more than the offspring of a wild and ungoverned imagination. How¬ 
ever, the professed object of this work is to introduce the Europeans to a closer acquaintance 
with the Hindoos by particularizing the customs and religious ceremonies of this interesting 
people, and their classification and distribution into Castes, I shall not therefore allude to 
any part of their fabulous history, the extravagance of which is less grateful to a cultivated 
taste than the legends of any other nation. 

The Hindoos have been immemorially divided into four distinct classes, of Castes, each of 
which possesses its peculiar immunities and laws. These classes are denominated, the Brama, 
the Schatrya, the Vysia, and the Soodra. The Bramin is said to have proceeded from the mouth 
of the Creator, emblematical of the seat of wisdom; wherefore, he is considered infinitely supe¬ 
rior in worth and dignity to all other human beings : he regards himself as the most highly 
favoured and chosen of God,* created for the express purpose of ministering in holy things. His 
province is to study the principles of religion; to perforin its functions and to cultivate the 
sciences; so that he is the priest, the instructor, and the philosopher of the nation. The next 
in dignity and rank, the Schatrya, proceeded from the arm of the Creator ; his province is the 
government of all state affairs, both civil and military, and the administration of justice: he is to 
bear arms in defence of his religion and the laws and institutions of his country. A Schatrya is 
an object of unbounded respect to the Bramins, he alone is eligible to sovereign dignity, and 
exclusively enjoys all military honors and rewards. Kings, princes, and soldiers belong to this 
class. The Vysia, the third Caste, proceeded from the thigh of Bramah, agriculture and com¬ 
merce form the occupations of this class. On the Soodra or fourth class who proceeded from the 
foot of the Creator, devolve the menial attendance on the higher classes, and all the other lower 
offices of life, they are degraded to a life of servitude and were emphatically called the'impure 
Caste. 

None of these can ever quit his own Caste or be admitted into another. The station of each 
individual is unalterably fixed; his destiny is irrevocable ; and the walk of life is marked out from 
which he must never deviate. This line of separation is not only established by civil authority, 
but confirmed and sanctioned by religion; and each order or Caste being said to have proceeded 
from the Divinity in such a different manner, that to mingle, or confound them would be deemed 
an act of daring impiety. Nor is it between the four different tribes alone, for besides these pri¬ 
mitive classes others have sprung up by intermarriages, all bearing the general name of Soodra, 
that such inseparable barriers are fixed ; the members of each class, or sect, adhere invariably to 
the profession of their forefathers. “ That they may not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 
Castes above them, is no hardship to races who would not avail themselves of the privileges of 
such intercourse with many of the Castes who are their equals. These law's of segregation are, 
in their case self-imposed. European writers can little understand the prevailing feeling of the 
Hindoos in these matters. It is pride—not shame of Caste, that animates them down even to 
the meanest; and the sweeper is much more tenacious of his Caste than the Bramin. As to 
sitting with them, let a blacksmith acquire wealth, and he will have his levee well attended by 

* Yide Institutes of Menu, yoI. 1, page 93—100. 
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Bramins of the most respectable descent. Instances are not wanting of this, at all the principal 
towns in India.”* 

Such has been the original classification of the people of India. Time has, however, introduced 
innovations. Ihe political changes which have so rapidly succeeded each other since the first 
invasion of India by the house of Gizny, down to the entire subjugation of Hindoostan by the 
British arms, have had no small influence in weakening the deeply-rooted, and apparently never- 
to-be eradicated prejudices of Caste; and while the Bramin of the present day has fallen from 
the pre-eminent state his tribe once occupied, the Soodra, an object of contempt, and even of 
abhorrence to the other classes of his countrymen, has steadily advanced in knowledge, station 
and wealth. 

1 hough particular duties were assigned to each of the four Castes, and the usurpation or en¬ 
croachment of an inferior on the privileges of a superior Caste most jealously guarded, vet when 
the interests of the higher Castes required, a latitude was given to them. A Bramin, says the 
Indian Legislator, unable to subsist by his duties, may live by the duties of a soldier; if he can¬ 
not gain a subsistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and attendance 
on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, avoiding certain commodities.t A Schatrya in distress 
may subsist by all these means, but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. + In 
seasons of distress a further latitude is given, the practice of medicine and other learned profes¬ 
sions, painting and other learned arts, work for wages, menial servitude, alms, and usury are 
among the modes of subsistence allowed both to the Bramin and Schatrya. A Vysia, unable to 
subsist by his own duties, may descend to the servile acts of a Soodra; and a Soodra not finding 
employment by waiting on men of higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts, principally follow¬ 
ing these mechanical occupations as joinery and masonry ; and practical arts as painting and 
writing; by following which, he may serve men of superior classes; and though a man of a lower 
class is in general restricted from the arts of a higher class, the Soodra is expressly permitted to 
become a trader or husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to each of the mixed classes, they have the alter¬ 
native of following that profession which regularly belongs to the class from which they derive 
their origin on the mother’s side, those at least have such an option, who are born in the direct 
order of the classes. 'Ihe mixed classes are also permitted to subsist by any of the duties of a 
Soodra, that is, by menial service, by handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears, that almost every occupation, though regularly it be the profession of a par¬ 
ticular class, is open to most other classes, and that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do in 
fact reserve only one peculiar profession—that of the Bramin, which consists in teaching the Ve¬ 
das, and officiating at religious ceremonies. This elevation of the priesthood above all other or¬ 
der of men has greatly contributed to the strength, durability and splendour of the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem, as it enabled them to keep alive the prejudices, without inflaming the passions of the people. 

In the South, and particularly in Malabar, is found a race named Parriahs, upon whom is 
entailed by birth a state of utter degradation. Tasting food, or holding communication with 
persons of inferior Caste, dealing in certain commodities, eating particular kinds of food, are chief 
among the deadly sins which subject the perpetrator to this dreadful doom. To swallow, how¬ 
ever involuntarily, a morsel of beef, converts at once the most revered Bramin into a despised and 
miserable outcast. He forfeits his patrimony, and is excluded from all courtesy and charities 
of life. The loss of Caste is the loss of the whole world. Henceforth the offender can see no 
more the face of father, mother, brother, or sister, nor even his wife or children. They will fly 
from his presence as from one infected by some deadly distemper. The Parriahsare supposed to 
constitute a fifth of the population of these countries, and are employed only in offices which the 
meanest labourer belonging to any Caste would disdain, as scavengers and in the rudest descrip- 

* Vide Mill’s British India by Wilson, vol. 1, page 438. 

t We know many of the Brajnins in Southern India who, though possessing ample fortunes, yet inspired by a love of gain, violate this rule of 
distinction, and carry on trade, so much has time altered these strong prejudices. 

X Yet history records that two great Indian Princes, the Rajah of Travancore and the Peishwa Ragoba, being each enclosed in the body of a 
golden Cow and then drawn out, were regarded as having experienced a new birth, and the statue was immediately iut in pieces and distributed 
among the Bramins—and they were considered in the light of Bramins. 
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tions of country labour. They usually inhabit, in the interior, a suburb or district without the 
walls or boundaries of the villages. The Nair or Malabar noble accounts himself polluted by 
the touch, or even the close approach of these unfortunate fellow-beings; nay, in such a case, be¬ 
fore the existence of British rule, he was legally authorized to kill them on the spot. The 
Parriahs therefore find it necessary to prevent such a meeting; and if they happen to enter a 
path which may render it inevitable, they must announce their presence by uttering certain 
sounds, that the great man may be warned of the impure object with whose contact he is threat¬ 
ened. Bands of them often take their station at a little distance from the highway, howling like 
hungry dogs, and imploring the passenger to deposit some coarse viands which they may after¬ 
wards approach and take; nay, some of them are seen seated in the streets and eating from the 
leaves thrown out of Malabar houses, the dogs and crows participating with them this refuse, and 
the cold indifference with which the rich survey them, gives a striking illustration of the callous¬ 
ness of the human heart. They are rendered the more odious to the purer classes by their filth, 
their eating indiscriminately every description of food, and by other excesses usually shunned by 
Hindoos of respectability. But those Parriahs who are residing among Europeans are employed 
by them as butlers, waiters, and cooks, and are much more decent and respectable and cleanly 
than those in the interior; their females are employed in the capacity of ayahs and nurses in 
European families, and are exceedingly tidy and decent. 

Many of the Hindoos who have embraced the Christian religion are still very tenacious of 
Caste, which, from all we see, should not be tolerated, but totally eradicated from among them. 
It is maintained by the advocates of Caste, that it is a simple civil distinction , and not at all 
connected with religion. Religion has naturally a powerful influence over the human mind ; 
and the ancient law-givers of Rindoostan, successfully employed that influence at once to for¬ 
tify and embellish their doctrines. With this view, theology was not only interwoven with 
the whole code of civil and criminal law, but was also mingled with the very habits, and made 
to sanction the minutest actions of life—a system, therefore, derived from such a source and 
inculcating such principles, ought never to be permitted in a Christian assembly. I have known 
some Native congregations making such wide difference, that they refused to partake those 
solemn emblems of a Saviour’s love, should the Parriahs be allowed to take it promiscuously 
Can such principles be tolerated? and I think that the present Fathers of the Indian Church 
are justified in crushing this monstrous system of Caste among the Native Christians, and de- 
serve the thanks of every right-thinking Christian. 

I could enlarge very much upon the subject of Caste, and adduce evidences innumerable, that 
the system ol Caste is devilish, and bears close connection with Idolatry and its multifarious 
ceremonies, and that the one cannot exist without the other—no Native Christian should be al¬ 
lowed to recognize it, even if the Christian Church in India should be bereft ofeverv one of her 
members of high Caste, except the Parriahs-but I should thereby be overstepping the limits of a 
preface. My respected readers, on perusing these volumes, will naturally discover how and where- 
tore the Caste system is purely heathenish, that it is not merely “ a civil distinction” but in effect 
a system, the prime work of the adversary of souls. Were it not for the stumbling-block of Caste 
system among the Hindoos, thousands and thousands would become members of our holy Church 
—conversion would then become simple and common—but the loss of Caste to a Hindoo is the 
loss of the whole world, so bigotted is he to that cunningly devised Satanic system-the Castes. 
My future publication of the Schatrya, Vysia and Soodra Castes, and the secrets to be divulged 
in them will give further strong testimony, that nothing like Caste system should be in the 
least degree tolerated in any Christian Church. 

The coloured Plates which form the iUustration of this work-representing each of the 
forty-two Hi aminical-Caste people,—are faithful representations, drawn with minuteness after each 
individual Caste, and in interesting scenes of life, ceremonial and domestic. These Plates were 
prepared after the original ones, but with considerable improvements, by one of the most cele¬ 
brated establishments in England. 


Madras , 16M April , 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SMARTAH BRAMINS. 

Bramiriical Duision of Hindoos/an— Three principal sects of Bramins—Subdivision of these Sects into forty- 

two —j Religion—Descriptions of Drama and Diva. 

Braminical divi- Baradagundum or Hindoostan, was, according to ancient Hindoo geographers, divided into 
8,on of uiu- two sections, viz. North and South Hindoostan. North Hindoostan comprehended the whole 
7 7 7 ^ ie countr * es commencing from the range of the Himalaya Mountains to the banks of the 

A urbudda Nicer, and South Hindoostan from Kurbudda to Cape Comorin, or Cunnya Komarie, including the 
island of Ceylon. North Hindoostan was inhabited by a division of the Bramins called Panjacoiodar, and 
the southern portion by another division called Panjadravadal. These two grand divisions of the Bramins 
are divided into three principal tribes, viz. 1st, Adwydom ; 2d, Visistadwydom; and 3d , Dtcydom. 

I. Adwydom.— This tribe are now called Sinartali, and hold the highest rank among the priestly orders, 
having gained an ascendancy, by their own account, over the other sect, about 4944 years ago. 

II. Visistadwydom, or commonly called Vishnoova-sect, was founded 845 years ago. The Vishnoovas 
claim the privilege of being classed next in rank to the Smartahs. 

III. Dwydom, or commonly called Mautootah Bramins, are the third tribe, and were established 658 years 
ago. From the forementioned three principal tribes, other sects to the number of forty-one have been formed. 


v Smartah. Bramins. 

2. Videkel. do 

3. Dravedah. do 

4. Dravedah Vadamaul. do 

5. Dravedah Choiadasn. do. 

22. Veapaury. Bramins. 

23. Numboorv ..... .. do 

24. Dravedah Vishnoova. do. 

25. Aundra do. do. 

26. Govinda do 

6. Dravedah Vadadasa. do. 

7. Utchakacherar. do. 

8. Auriaratlmr. do 

27. Muchadasastaul.. ... do. 

28. Hindoostanee. do. 

29. Jayaineah.. do 

9. Mathemon. .. do. 

10. Caunyer. do. 

11. Moockanyer. do 

30. Sooyeau. do. 

31. Vauthemon. do. 

32. Sankatee do 

12. Savvar. do. 

13. Paradamasankhy. do. 

14. Teloonger, or Gentoo. do. 

33. Goozoorauthy... „. do. 

34. Numbyar. do. 

35. Trypurnicah .. do 

Id. Teloogaunyum.. do. 

16. Velna^tyvaroo.. do. 

36. Aupthumbyar. do 

K fltith p v a vaIi nan 1 A a 

17. Moorikeenaulyvaroo. . do 

38. Bontbanvenaul. do 

18. Neyoghee. do. 

39. Aurvar. . . 

19. Aurautheyer. do. 

40. Pathethaul. . do 

20. Desasten . do. 

21. Kurnatakah. do. 

41. Lingegul. ,] 0 . 

42. Ivanojee. do 


Among these various sects there are some shades of difference, in their manners, customs, and religious 
ceremonies. Their origin and history shall be minutely submitted in this work. 

Derivation of the r lhe nomenclature Smartah is derived from a ceremony called Smurtce, which is a holy 
term Smartah. covenant made with the Creator, in the names of the Indian Triad, Braraa, Vishnoo, and Siva. 

Religion Of the Religion.-- Bramins of every denomination implicitly believe in the existence of an invi- 
Smartah Bramins. sible Divinity, who rules over all things; that the human spirit or soul is immortal, and that 
there is a future state of rewards and punishments, which consists in the transmigration of souls after death 
into different bodies, according to their previous guilt or innocence. The Smartahs acknowledge the di¬ 
vinity of Brama, \isknoo, and Siva, whom they worship, but chiefly offer up prayers to Adibhagavan, or 
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t ie only eternal God, who is declared to be a being without shape, whose essence is incomprehensible, and 
who must therefore be worshipped through symbolical representations of his divine attributes. They repre¬ 
sent Brama with four heads, but assert that he lost one of them by the means of Siva, as a punishment for his 
pride—hence they have no more than three books of their Vedas, or Scriptures, the one treating on the 
.deity not extant; of the others, one treats on the government of the world, one on moral philosophy, and the 
ast on religious rites and ceremonies performed in their temples, and at the sacrificial altar. The four books 
° , the , as are called Bigg Veda, Jadura Veda, Sama Veda, and Tarawana Veda. These are said to be 
written by the deity himself, and conferred on a fallen race. I insert descriptions of Brama and Siva—objects 
of worship ol the Smartah Bramins, and reserve the description of Vishnoo for another place. 

Brama, \ ishxoo, and Siva derived their existence from the one Brumha. The Hindoo pundits do not 
admit these to be creatures, but contend that they are emanations from, or parts of, the one Brumha. 

Brama first produced the waters, then the ear th, next, from his own mind, he caused a number of sages and 
four females to be born: among the sages was Kushyupu, the father of the gods, giants, and men." From 
Lai tee were born the gods; from Ditee, the giants; from Kudroo, the hydras; and from Vinuta, Gurooru and 
roonu. Afu t cieating these sages, who were of course Bramins, Brama caused a kshutriyu to spring from 
.is ai ms a voishyu from his thighs, and a shoodru from his feet. In this order, according to the pooranu 3 , 
the whole creation arose. The Hindoo Shastras, however, contain a variety of different accounts on the sub¬ 
ject of creation. AVe have thought it necessary to give this brief statement, as it seems connected with the 
history of this god. 


Brama is represented as a man with four faces, of a gold colour; dressed in white garments ; riding on a 
goose. In one hand he holds a stick, and in the other a kumunduloo, or alms’ dish. He is called the grand¬ 
father (pita-muhu) of gods and men.* He is not much regarded in tlie reigning superstition ; nor does any 
one adopt him as his guardian deity. 

“ The Bramins, in their morning and evening worship, repeat an incantation containing a description of the 
ima 0 e of Biama , at noon they periorm an act of worship in honour of this god, presenting to him sometimes 
a single flower; at the time of a burnt offering clarified butter is presented to Brama. In the month Maghu, 
at the full moon, an earthen image of this god is worshipped, with that of Siva on his right hand, and that of 
Viohnoo on l.is left. Ibis festival lasts ouly one day, and the three gods are the next day thrown into the 
river. This worship is accompanied with songs, dances, music, &c. as at all other festivals ; but the worship 
of Li ama is most frequently celebrated by a number of young men of the baser sort, who defray the expenses 
by a subscription. Bloody sacrifices are never offered to Brama. 

Brama, notwithstanding the venerable name of grandfather, seems to be as lewd as any of the gods. At 
the time that intoxicating spirits were first made, all the gods, giants, gundhurvus, yukshus, kinnurus, &c. 
>vere accustomed to drink spirits, and no blame was then attached to drunkenness : but one day Brama, in a 
s.tue ol intoxication, made an attempt on the virtue of his own daughter, by which he incurred the wrath of 
l iie gods. Some time afterwards, Brama boasted in company, that he was as great a god as Siva. Hearing 
Mhat Brama had been saying, the latter, inflamed with anger, was about to cut off one of Brama’s heads, but 
was prevented by the intercessions of the assembled gods. Brama complained to Doorga, who appeased 
him by saying, that Siva did not attempt to cut off his head because he aspired to be greater than he, but be¬ 
cause he (Brama) had been guilty of a great crime in endeavouring to seduce his daughter. Brama was 

satisfied with this answer, but pronounced a curse on whatever god, gundhurvo, or upsura should hereafter 
drink spirits. 


^ " The above is the substance of the story as related in the Muhabharutu. The Kasheekundu of the Skunda 
I ooranu sa\s, that Brama lost one ol his heads in the following manner: This god was one day asked by 
certain sages, in the presence ol Krutoo, a form of Vislmoo, who was greatest, Brama, Vishnoo, or Siva? 
Brama affirmed that he was entitled to this distinction. Krutoo, as a form of Vishnoo, insisted that the su¬ 
periorly belonged to himself. An appeal was made to the Vedas ; but those books declared in favour of Siva. 
On hearing this verdict, Brama was filled with rage, and made many insulting remarks upon Siva ; who, as¬ 
suming^ the terrific form ol Kalu-Bhoiruvu, appeared before Brama and Krutoo, and, receiving farther insults 
iioni Lrama, with his nails tore oft one ol Brama’s five heads. Brama was now thoroughly humbled, and 
with joined hands acknowledged that he was inferior to Siva. Thus this quarrel betwixt W three gods was 
adjusted; and Siva, tbe naked mendicant, was acknowledged as Muha-devu, the great god. 

“ Brama is also charged with stealing several calves from tbe herd which Kriahna was feeding. 

“ This S od assuming the appearance of a religious mendicant, is said to have appeared many times on earth 
for different purposes. Stories to this effect are to be found in several of the pcoranus. 


* Jupiter was called the father aud king of gods and mea. 
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" The Muhabharutu contains the follow ing description of the heaven of Brama' This heaven is 800 miles 
long, 400 broad, and 40 high. Narudu, when attempting to describe this heaven, declared himself utterly 
incompetent to the task ; that he could not do it in two hundred years ; that it contained in a superior degree 
ail that was iu the other heavens ; and that whatever existed in the creation of Brama on earth, from the 
smallest insect to the largest animal, was to be found here. 

A scene in the heaven of Brama. —Yrihusputee, the spiritual guide of the gods, on a particular occasion, 
vent to the palace of his elder brother Ootut’hyu, and became enamoured of his pregnant wife. The child in 
the womb reproved him. \ rihusputee cursed the child ; on which account it was born blind, and called 
Deerghu-tuma.* Y hen grown up, Deerghu-tuma followed the steps of his uncle, and from his criminal 
amours Goutuma and other Hindoo saints were born. Deerghu-tuma was delivered from the curse of Vrihus- 
putee by Yoodhist’hiru. 

Ibis god has many names, among which are the following: Brama, or, he who multiplies [mankind]; At- 
mubhoo, the self-existent; Purumest’hee, the chief sacrificer ;f Pita-muhu, the grandfather; Hirunyu-gurbhu, 
ho who is pregnant with gold; Lokeshu, the god of mankind, the creator; Chutoor-anunu, the four-faced; 
Dhata, the creator; Ubju-yonee, he who is born from the water-lily; Droohinu, he who subdues the giants ; 
Prujaputee, the lord of all creatures; Savitree-putee, the husband of Savitree. 

Siva, the destroyer, has the second place among the Hindoo deities, though in general, in allusion to 
their offices; these three gods are classed thus; Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva. 

“ This god is represented in various ways. In the form of meditation used daily by the Bramins he is 
described as a silver-coloured man, with five faces; an additional eye* and a half-moon graces each forehead ;$ 
he has four arms; in one hand he holds a purushoo; in the second a deer; with the third he is bestowing a 
blessing, and with the fourth he forbids fear ; he sits on a lotus,J| and wears a tiger-skin garment. 

At other times Siva is represented with one head, three eyes, and two arms, riding on a bull, covered with 
ashes, naked, his eyes inflamed with intoxicating herbs/If having in one hand a horn, and in the other a drum. 

Another image of Siva is the lingu, a smooth black stone almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projec¬ 
tion at the base like the mouth of a spoon. 

“ There are several stories in the pooranus respecting the origin of the lingu worship, but they appear too 
gross, even when refined as much as possible, to meet the public eye. It is true, we have omitted them with 
some reluctance, because we wish that the apologists for idolatry should be left without excuse, and that the 

sincere Christian should know what those who wish to rob him of the Christian religion mean to leave in its 
stead. ° 

“ From these abominabl e Tories, temples innumerable have arisen in India, and a Siva lingu placed in each 
of them, and worshipped as a god! ! These temples, indeed, in Bengal and many parts of Hindoostan, are 
lar more numerous than those dedicated to any other idol; and the number of the daily worshippers of this 
scandalous image, (even among the Hindoo women), who make the image with the clav of the Ganges every 
morning and evening, is beyond comparison flu* greater than the worshippers of all the other gods put together. 

Lhe account oi the origin ot the phalli of the Greeks bears a strong and unaccountable resemblance to some 
parts of the pouranic accounts of the lingu: Bacchus was angry with the Athenians, because they despised his 
solemnities, when they were first brought by Pegasus out of Bcetia into Attica, for which he afflicted them 
with a grievous disease that could have no cure till by the advice of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the 
god, and erected phalli to his honour; whence the feasts and sacrifices called Phallica were yearly celebrated 
among the Athenians, lhe story of Priapus is too indecent, and too well known, to need recital. Should the 
reader wish for further information on this subject, he is referred to an extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given 
in the Rev. Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. The perusal of this extract may help fur¬ 
ther to convince the reader that the old idolatry, and that of the present race of Hindoos, at least in their 
abominable nature, and in some of their prominent features,— are one. 


* From Deerghu, long ; tuma, darkness. 

t That is, as the first Bramiu, he performed all the great sacrifices of the Hindoo law. To everv sacrifice a Bramin is necessary 
i One of the names of Siva is Trilochunu, viz. the three-eyed. One of the names of Jupiter wm Trioculus, (Triophthalmos) g.vcn him by 
the (.reeks, because he had three eyes. An image of this kind was set up in Troy, which, beside the usual two eves, had a third in the fore 


^ At the churning of the sea, Siva obtained the moon for his share, and fixed it, with all its glory, in his forehead. 

|| It appears that this plant was formerly venerated by the Egyptians as much as it is now by the Hindoos. The sacred images of the Tar- 
tars, Japanese, and other nations are also frequently represented as placed npon it. 

H Bacchus, who appears to bear a pretty strong resemblance to Siva, is said to have wandered about naked, or to have had no other covering 
than a tiger's skin, which is the common garment of Siva, and or bis followers, the sunyasees. The bloated image of Siva corresponds with 
that of Bacchus, and though the Indian god did not intoxicate himself with wine, yet his image is evidently that of a drunkard. Siva p cr pe. 
tuaily smoked intoxicating herbs- * * 
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“Beside the clay image of the lingu, there are two kinds of black stone lingus: these are set up in the Hin¬ 
doo temples.* The first is called swuyumbhoo, (the self-existent), or unadee,+ that which has no beginning. 
The second they call vanu-lingu, because Yanu, a king, first instituted the worship of this image. These 
stones are brought from the neighbourhood of the river Gundhukee, which falls into the Ganges near Patna. 
The images are made by Hindoo and Musulman stone-cutters, 

“ There is another form in which Siva is worshipped, called Muha-kalu. This is the image of a smoke-co¬ 
loured body with three eyes, clothed in red garments. His hair stands erect; his teeth are very large; he wears 
a necklace of human skulls, and a large turban of his own hair ; in one hand he holds a stick, and in the other 
the foot of a bedstead ; he has a large belly, and makes a very terrific appearance. Siva is called Muha-kalu, 
because he destroys all; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is absorbed in him at last, in order to be repro¬ 
duced.+ 

“Images of this form of Siva are not made in Bengal, but a pan of water, or an unadee-lingu, is substituted, 
before which bloody sacrifices are offered, and other ceremonies performed, in the month Choitru, at the new 
moon. Only a few persons perform this worship. Except before this image, bloody sacrifices are never offer¬ 
ed to Siva, who is himself called a voishnuvu, t. e. a worshipper of Vishnoo, before whose image no animals 
are slain, and whose disciples profess never to eat animal food. 

“ Under different names other images of Siva are described in the Shastrus, but none of these images are made 
at present, nor is any public worship offered to them. 

Ihose who receive the name oi Siva from their spiritual guides, are called Soivyns. The mark on the fore¬ 
head which these persons wear, is composed of three curved lines like a half-moon, to which is added a round 
dot on the nose. It is made either with the clay of the Ganges, or with sandal-wood, or the ashes of cow- 
dung. 

“ Worship is performed daily at the temples of the Lingu; when offerings of various kinds are presented to 
the image. If the temple belong to a Soodrct , a Bramin is employed, who receives a small annual gratuity, and 
the daily offerings.§ These ceremonies occupy a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasure of the worship¬ 
per. Many persons living in Bengal employ Eramins at Benares to perform the worship of the lingu in 
temples which they have built there. 

“ Every year, in the month Fhalgoonu, the Hindoos make the image of Siva, and worship it for one day, 
throwing the image the next day into the water. This worship is performed in the night, and is accompanied 
with singing, dancing, music, feasting, &c. The image worshipped is either that of Siva with five faces, or 
that with one face. In the month Maghu also a festival in honour of Siva is held for one day, when the image 

of this god sitting on a bull, with Parvutee on his knee, is worshipped. This form of Siva is called Huru- 
Gouree.|| 

“ In the month Choitru an abominable festival in honour of this god is celebrated ; when many Hindoos, as¬ 
suming the name of sunyasees, inflict on themselves the greatest cruelties. Some of the chief sunyasees purify 
themselves for a month previously to these ceremonies, by going to some celebrated temple or image of Siva, 
and there eating only once a day, abstaining from certain gratifications, repeating the name of Siva, dancing 
before his image, &c. Other sunyasees perform these preparatory ceremonies for fifteen, and others for only 
ten days; during which time, parties of men and boys dance in the streets, having their bodies covered with 
ashes, &c. and a long piece of false hair mixed with mud wrapped round the head like a turban. A large 
drum accompanies each party, making a horrid din. 

“ On the first day of the festival, these sunyasees cast themselves from a bamboo stage with three resting places, 
the highest about twenty feet from the ground. From this height these persons cast themselves on iron spikes 
stuck in bags of straw. These spikes are laid in a reclining posture, and when the person falls they almost 
instantly fall down instead of entering his body. There are instances, however, of persons being killed, and 
others wounded, but they are very rare. A person at Kidurpooru, near Calcutta, cast himself on a knife used 
in cleaning fish, which entered his side, and was the cause of his death. He threw himself from the stage 
twice on the same day, the second time, (which was fatal) to gratify a prostitute with whom he lived. In 
some villages, several of these stages are erected, and as many as two or three hundred people cast themselves 

• It is remarkable, that a stone image, consecrated to Venus, bore a strong resemblance to the lingu. Of this stone it is said, that it was 
,f from the top to the bottom of an orbicular figure, a little broad beneath ; the circumference was small, and sharpening towards the top like 
a sugar-loaf. The reason uuknown.” 

t At the time of a great drought, the Hiudoos after performing its worship, threw very large quantities of water upon this unadee-lingu. in 
order to induce Siva to give them rain. 

+ Some say Saturn received his name because he was satisfied with the years he devoured. Saturn was also represented as devouring his 
children and vomiting them up again. 

$ The Shastrus prohibit the Brarains from receiving the offerings presented to Siva ; the reason I have not discovered. The Bramins, how¬ 
ever, contrive to explain the words of the Shastrus in such a manner, os to secure the greater part of the things presented to this idol. 

|{ Iluru is the name of Siva, and Gouree that of Doorga, 
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on these spikes, in one day, in the presence of great crowds of people. The worshippers of Siva make a great 
boast of the power of their god in preserving his followers in circumstances of such danger. 

‘" The next day is spent in idleness, the sunyasees lying about Siva’s temple, and wandering about like persons 
halt drunk, 01 jaded with revelling. On the following day, a large fire is kindled opposite Siva’s temple, and 
when ihe burnt wood lias been formed into a great heap, one of the chief sunyasees, with a bunch of canes in 
his hand, flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with his feet bare. After him, the other sunyasees spread 
the file about, walk across it, dance upon it, and then cast the embers into the air and at each other. 

The next morning eaily the work of piercing the tongues and sides commences. In the year 1806, a party 
went to Ivalee-ghatu, to witness these practices ; at which place they arrived about five o’clock in the morning, 
and overtook numerous companies who were proceeding thither, having with them drums and other instru¬ 
ments of music, also spits, canes, and different articles to pierce their tongues and sides. Some with tinkling 
rings on their ancles were dancing and exhibiting indecent gestures as they passed along, while others rent the 
air with the sounds of their filthy songs. As they entered the village, wher^ the temple of this great goddess 
is situated, the crowds were so great that they could with difficulty get through, and at last were completely 
blocked up. Ihey then went amongst the crowd. But who can describe a scene like this? Here, men of 
all ages, who intended to have their tongues pierced, or their sides bored, were buying garlands of flowers to 
hang round their necks, or tie round their heads—there, others were carrying their offerings to the goddess; 
above the heads of the crowd were seen nothing but the feathers belonging to the great drums, and the in¬ 
struments of tortuie which each victim was carrying in his hand. These wretched slaves of superstition were 
distinguished from others by the quantity of oil rubbed on their bodies, and by streaks and dots of mud all 
ovei t em , some of the chief men belonging to each company were covered with ashes, or dressed in a more 
antastic mannei, like the fool among mountebanks. For the sake of low sport, some were dressed as English 
w omen, and others had on a hat to excite the crowd to laugh at Europeans. As soon as they could force their 
way, they proceeded to the temple of Kalee, where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost trampled upon one 
anot er, to obtain a sight of the idol. They went up to the door-way, when a Bramin, who was one of the 
owners of the idol, addressed one of them in broken English : “ Money—money—for black mother.” He not 
muc ikmg the looks of his black mother, declared he would give her nothing. From this spot they went 
mto t e temple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had begun the work of piercing the tongues, and boring 
t e si es o these infatuated disciples of Siva. The first man seemed reluctant to hold out his tongue, but the 
ac smit , rubbing it with something like flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, laid firm hold, 
ragge it out, and, placing his lancet under it in the middle, pierced it through, and let the fellow go. The 
next person w ose tongue they saw cut, directed the blacksmith to cut it on a contrary side, as it had been 
/* ^ Tif tw ^ ce ‘ man seen ied to go through the business of having his tongue slit with perfect sang 

icn. e company of Natives were entirely unmoved, and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee given 
y eaci or v om he did this favour, laughed at the sport. They could not help asking, whether they were 
no P unis n S t e $ e men for lying. After seeing the operation performed on one or two more, they went to 
an °i^ e k ^° U f’ W ore they were boring the sides. The first they saw undergoing this operation was a boy who 
mig e we ve or thirteen years old, and who had been brought thither by his elder brother to submit to 
is crue y. / thread rubbed with clarified butter was drawn through the skin on each side with a kind of 
ancct laving an eye ive a needle. He did not flinch, but hung by his hands over the shoulders of his brother. 
1 hey asked a man who had just had his sides bored, why he did this ? He said he had made a vow to Kalee 
at a time of dangerous illness, and was now performing this vow. A bye-stander added, it was an act of holi- 
ness or_ merit. Passing from this group, they saw a man dancing backwards and forwards with two canes run 
through his sides as thick as a man s little finger. In returning to Calcutta, they saw many with things of 
different thickness thrust through their sides and tongues, and several with the pointed handles of iron shovels, 
containing fire, sticking m their sides. Into this fire every now and then they threw Indian pitch, which for 
the moment blazed very high. They saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture, struck them much : 
his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, were entirely covered with pins, as thick as nails or packing 

needles. This is called uanu-phora • The person had made a vow to Siva thus to pierce his body, praying 
the god to remove some evil from him. y v L<l J lu % 

“ Some sunyasees at this festival put swords through the holes in their tongues, others spears, others thick 
pteces of round iron, which they call arrows. Many, as a bravado, put other things through th r ongues t 
Imng snakes bamboos, ramrods, &c. Others, to excite the attention of the crowd still more procure We" 
of houses gods temples, &c. and placmg them on a single bamboo, hold them up in their hands and nut fh° 
bamboo through then- tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows made a bamboo stage placed a pros- 
trtute upon and carried her through the streets, her paramour accompanying them, having o^e of her anUe 
ornaments m the slit of his tongue. A man put his finger through the tongue of another person lnd thev wei 
.l.„g dancing and makmg mdecen. gen,™, , ogelher . 0t he,s p„, banjos, „ pes , .«K,S 

• Piercing with arrows. 
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ing plant, the long tube of the hooka, &c. through their sides, and rubbing these things with oil, while two 
persons go before, and two behind to hold the ends of the things which have been passed through the sides, they 
dance backwards and forwards, making indecent gestures. These people pass through the streets with these 
marks of self-torture upon them, followed by crowds of idle people. They are paid by the towns or villages 
where these acts are performed, and a levy is made on the inhabitants to defray the expense. On the evening 
of this festival some sunyasees pierce the skin of their foreheads, and place a rod of iron in it as a socket, and 
on this rod fasten a lamp, which is kept burning all night. The persons bearing these lamps sit all night in 
or near Siva’s temple, occasionally calling upon this god by different names. On the same evening, different 
parties of sunyasees hold conversations respecting Siva in verse. 

c: On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony called Ghuruku,* or the swinging by hooks fastened 
in the back, is performed. The posts are erected in some open place in the town or suburbs. They are 
generally fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five cubits high. In some places a kind of worship is paid at the foot of 
the tree to Siva, when two pigeons are let loose, or slain. In other parts, i. e. in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta, the worship of Siva is performed at his temple, after which the crowd proceed to the swinging posts, and 
commence the horrid work of torture. The man who is to swing, prostrates himself before the tree, and a 
person, with his dusty fingers, makes a mark where the hooks are to be put. Another person immediately 
gives him a smart slap on the back, and pinches up the skin hard with his thumb and fingers ; while another 
thrusts the hook through, taking hold of about an inch of the skin; the other hook is then in like manner put 
through the skin of the other side of the back, and the man gets up on his feet. As he is rising, some water 
is thrown in his face. He then mounts on a man’s back, or is elevated in some other way, and the strings 
which are attached to the hooks in his back are tied to the rope at one end of the horizontal bamboo, and the 
rope at the other end is held by several men, who, drawing it down, raise up the end on which the man swings, 
and by their running round with the rope the machine is turned. In swinging, the man describes a circle ot 
about thirty feet diameter. Some swing only a few minutes, others half an hour or more. We have heard 
of men who continued swinging for hours. In the southern parts of Bengal a piece of cloth is wrapped round 
the body underneath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear and the wretch fall and be dashed to pieces, but the 
whole weight of the body rests on the hooks. Some of these persons take the wooden pipe, and smoke while 
swinging, as though insensible of the least pain. Others take up fruit in their hands, and either eat it or throw 
it among the crowd. We have heard of a person having a monkey’s collar run into his hinder parts,f in which 
state the man and the monkey whirled round together. On one occasion, in the north of Bengal, a man took a 
large piece of wood in his mouth, and swung for a considerable time without any cloth round his body to pre¬ 
serve him should the flesh of his back tear. On some occasions these sunyasees have hooks run through their 
thighs as well as backs. About the year 1800 five women swung in this manner, with hooks through their 
backs and thighs, at Iiidurpooru near Calcutta. It is not very uncommon for the flesh to tear, and the person 
to fall: instances are related of such persons perishing on the spot. Some years ago, a man fell from the post 
at Kidurpooru, while whirling round with great rapidity ; and, falling on a poor woman who was selling parch¬ 
ed rice, killed her on the spot: the man died the next day. At a village near Bujbuj, some years since, the 
swin 0- fell, and broke a man’s leg. The man who was upon it, as soon as he was loosed, ran to another tree, 
was drawn up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had happened. We have heard of one man swing¬ 
ing three times in one day on different trees ; and a Bramin assured us, that he had seen four men swing on 
one tree ; while swinging, this tree was carried round the field by the crowd. 

« Q n t i ie d a y of swinging, in some places, a sunyasee is laid before the temple of Siva as dead, and is after¬ 
wards carried to the place where they burn the dead. Here they read many incantations, and perform certain 
ceremonies, after which the (supposed) dead sunyasee arises, when they dance around him, proclaiming the 

na ”°rbe next morning the sunyasees go to Siva’s temple, and perform worship to him, when they take off the 
voita which they had worn during the festival. On this day, they beg, or take from their houses, a quantity 
of rice, and other things, which they make into a kind of fermenti, in the place where they bum the dead. 

These things they offer, with some burnt fish, to departed ghosts. 

Each day of the festival the sunyasees worship the sun, pouring water, flowers, &c. on a clay image ot the 

h»t!d are said to derive their origin from a king named Vann, whose history is "dated in 

the Muhabharuta. This work .ays, that Vann, in the month Choitru, restituted these rites, and indicted a 
number of the cruelties here detailed on his otrn body, via. ho mounted the swing, pierced his tongue 
sides danced on lire, threw himself on spikes, &c. At length he obtained an interview with Siva who sur- 
j i , • , it u , wa n of fire, and promised to appear whenever he should stand in need of his assist- 

;"L P w^pelmt- ceremonies a. presen,, espeet that Siva wii, bestow upon .hem some Messing 

either in this life or in the next. 

. Commonly called Cheddal. t At Kidurpooru. 
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“ Doorga is the wife of Siva. This goddess is known under other names, as Bhuguvutee, Sutee, Parvutee, 
&c. In one age Siva was married to Sutee, the daughter of king Dukshu, and another to the same goddess 
under the name of Parvutee, the daughter of the mountain Himaluyu; hence she is the mountain-goddess. 

"When Doorga was performing religious austerities, to obtain Siva in marriage, the latter was so moved that 
he appeared to her, and inquired why she was thus employed? She was ashamed to assign the reason, but 
her attendants replied for her. He, in jest, reproved her, observing that people performed religious austerities 
to obtain something valuable; in the article of marriage they desired a person of a good family, but he (Siva) 
had neither father nor mother ; nor a rich person, that he had not a garment to wear ; nor a handsome person, 
but he had three eyes. 

“ When Siva was about to be married to Parvutee, her mother and the neighbours treated the god in a very 
scurrilous manner: the neighbours cried out, "Ah! ah! ah! This image of gold, this most beautiful damsel, 
the greatest beauty in the three worlds, to be given in marriage to such a fellow—an old fellow with three 
eyes ; without teeth; clothed in a tiger’s skin ; covered with ashes ; encircled with snakes; wearing a necklace 
ot human bones; with a human skull in his hand; with a filthy juta (viz. a bunch of hair like a turban), 
twisted round his head ; who chews intoxicating drugs ; has inflamed eyes ; rides naked on a bull, and wanders 
about like a mad man. Ah ! they have thrown this beautiful daughter into the river.”* In this manner the 
neighbours exclaimed against the marriage, till Naruda, who had excited the disturbance, interfered, and the 
wedding was concluded. 

“ ^ num ber of stories are related in some of the Hindoo books of an inferior order, respecting the quarrels of 
Siva and Parvutee, occasioned by the revels of the former, and the jealousy of the latter. These quarrels re¬ 
semble those of Jupiter and Juno. Other stories are told of Siva’s descending to the earth in the form of a 
mendicant, for the preservation of some one in distress ; to perform religious austerities, &c. 

Siva is said, in the pooranus, to have destroyed Kundurpu (Cupid) for interrupting him in his devotions, 
previous to his union with Doorga. We find, however, the god of love restored to existence, after a lapse of 
ages, under the name of Prudyoomnu, when he again obtained his wife Rutee. After his marriage with the 
mountain goddess, Siva on a certain occasion offended his father-in-law, king Dukshu, by refusing to bow to 
him as he entered the circle in which the king was sitting. To be revenged, Dukshu refused to invite Siva to 
a sacrifice which he was about to perform. Sutee, the king’s daughter, however, was resolved to go, though 
uninvited and forbidden by her husband. On her arrival Dukshu poured a torrent of abuse on Siva, which af¬ 
fected Sutee so much that she died.f When Siva heard of the loss of his beloved wife, he created a monstrous 
giant, whom he commanded to go and destroy Dukshu, and put an end to his sacrifice.* He speedily accom¬ 
plished this work, by cutting off the head of the king, and dispersing all the guests. The gods, in compassion 
to Dukshu, placed on his decapitated body the head of a goat, and restored him to his family and kingdom. 

I his god has a thousand names, among which are the following : Siva, or the benefactor; Muheshwuru, the 
great god ;+ Eeshwuru, the glorious god ; Chundrushekuru, he whose forehead is adorned with a half-moon; 
Bhooteshu, he who is lord of the bhootus ;§ Mriru, he who purifies; Mrityoonjuyu, he who conquers death ; 
Krittivasa, he who wears a skin ; Oogru, the furious ; Shree-kuntu, he whose throat is beautiful ;|| Kupalub- 
hrit, he whose alms’ dish is a skulls Smuru-huru, the destroyer of the god of love ; Tripoorantuku, he who 
destroyed Tripooru an usooru ; Gungadhuru, he who caught the goddess Gunga in his hair ;** Vrishu-dwuju, 
he whose standard is a bull;ff Shoolee, he who wields the trident;** St’hanoo, the everlasting; Shurvu, he who 
is every thing; Gireeshu, lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 


* ,1 lh ' 0wing of dead bodies inl ° to river * This ^sembles the surprise said to have been excited by the marriage of Venus 

to the filthy and deformed Vulcan. Another very singular coincidence betwixt the European idolatry and that of the Hindoos is furnished by 
the story of \ ulcan and Minerva, and that respecting Siva and Mohinee as given in the Markundeyn pooranu; but which we have suppressed 
on account of its offensive nature. 

+ In reference to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widow burning with her husband on the funeral pile is called Sutee 

t The pundits give proofs from the shastrus, in which Siva is acknowledged to be the greatest of the gods, or Muha-devu : from Muha ereat 
and devu, god. ’ 6 ' 

§ Bhootus are beings partly in human shapes though some of them have the faces of horses, others of camels, others of monkeys &c Some 
have the bodies of horses, and the faces of men. Some have one leg and some two. Some have only one ear, and others only one eye Siva 
is a tended by a number of these bhootus, as Bacchus had a body of guards consisting of drunken satyrs, demons nymphs &c 

II After Siva, to preserve the earth from destruction, had drunk the poison which arose out of the sea, when the gods churned it to obtain 
the water of immortality, he fell into a swoon, and appeared to be at the point of death. All the gods were exceedingly alarmed • the usoo~» 
were filled with triumph, under the expectation that one of the gods, (even Siva himself) was about to expire. The gods aTdreused DoorT 
who took Siva in her arms and began to repeat certain incantations to destroy the effects of the poison: siva revived This w^he fi«t 

• • In Gunga’s descent from heaven, Siva caught her in the bunch of hair tied at the back of his head P Umunduloo. 

tt Here Siva appears with Neptune’s sceptre, though we cannot find that he resembles the watery god in any thing else. 
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The following account of the heaven of Siva is translated from the work called Krityu-tutwu. This heaven, 
which is situated on mount Koilasu, and called Shivupooru, is ornamented with many kinds of gems and pre¬ 
cious things, as pearls, coral, gold, silver, &c.Here reside gods, danuvus, 1 gundurvus, 2 upsurus, 3 siddhus, 4 

charunus, 5 brumhurshees, 6 devursliees, 7 and muhurshees ; 8 also other sages, as Sunatunu Sunutkoomaru, Sun- 
undu, Ugustyu, Ungira, Poolustyu, Pooluhu, Chitru, Angirusu, Goutumu, Bhrigoo, Purashuru, Bhurudwaju, 
Mrikundu, Markundeyu, Shoonushephu, Ushtavulcra, Dhoumyu, Valmeekee, Vushieht’hu, Doorvasa, &c. 
These persons constantly perform the worship of Siva and Doorga, and the upsuras are continually employed 
in singing, dancing, and other festivities. .. .The flowers of every season are always in bloom here : among 
which are, the yoothee, 9 jatee, 10 mullika, 11 malutee, 12 doru, 13 tuguru, 14 kuruveeru, 15 kulharu, 16 kurnikaru, 17 
keshuru, 18 poonnagu,^ drona, 20 gundhuraju, 21 shephalika, 22 chumpuku, 53 bhoomee-chumpuku^nagu-keshuru, 25 
moochukoondu, 26 kanchunu,* 7 pioolee, 28 jhintee,^ neelu-jhintee, 30 ruktu-jhintee, 31 khudumbu, 32 rujuneegun- 
dhu, 33 turku, 34 turooluta, 35 parijatu, 36 &c. &c. Cool, odoriferous and gentle winds always blow on these 
flowers, and diffuse their fragrance all over the mountain. The shade produced by the parijatu tree is very 
cooling. This mountain also produces the following trees and fruits : shala, 37 talu, 38 tumalu, 3 ^ hintalu, 40 kur- 
jooru, 41 amru, 42 jumveeru, 43 goovaku,* 4 punusu, 45 shreephulu, 46 draksha, 47 ingoodee, 48 vuta, 4 $ ushwut’hu, 50 ku- 
pitt’hu, 51 &c. A variety of birds are constantly singing here, and repeating the names of Doorga and Siva, viz. 
the kaku, 52 shooku, 53 paravutu, 54 tittiree, 55 chatuku, 56 chasu, 57 bhasu/^kokilu, 59 sarasu, 60 datygohu, 61 chukru- 
vaku, 62 &c. &c. The waters of^ the heavenly Ganges (Mundakinee) glide along in purling streams. The six 
seasons are uninterruptedly enjoyed on this mountain, viz. vusuntu (spring), greeshmu (summer), vursah 
(rainy), shurut (sultry), shishiru (dewy), and sheetu (cold). On a golden throne, adorned with jewels, sit Siva 
and Doorga, engaged in conversation. 

“ The Shree-bhaguvutu contains another description of the heaven of Siva: Sixteen thousand miles from the 
earth, on mount Koilasu,* resides this god, in a palace of gold adorned with jewels of all kinds. This is sur¬ 
rounded with forests, gardens, canals, trees laden with all kinds of fruits, flowers of every fragrance. The kulpu 
tree also grows here, from which a person may obtain every kind of food, and all other things he may desire. 
In the centre of a roodrakshuf forest, under a tree, Siva frequently sits with his wife Parvutee. The fra¬ 
grance of the parijatu flowers extend 200 miles in all directions; and all the seasons are here enjoyed at the same 
time. The winds blow softly filled with the most refreshing odours. At the extremities of this heaven north¬ 
wards and southwards Siva has fixed two gates, one of which is kept by Nundee, the other by Muha kalu. A 
number of gods and other celestial beings constantly reside here, among whom are Kartikeyu and Guneshu, 
the sons of Siva; also the female servants of Doorga, Juya, andVijuya, eight nay ikas, and sixty-four yoginees, 
with bhootus, pishachus, Siva’s bull, and those disciples of Siva (shaktus) who have obtained beatitude. The 
time is spent here in the festivities and abominations of the other heavens.” 

The Bramins assert that holy men moved by inspiration have laid down certain rules for the guidance of 
peculiar rites, which they are enjoined strictly to observe, these are as follows:— 

j Jawthacurmam. 5. Hoobanahenam. 9. Auganaveradam. 23. Vevagam. 

2. Nawmacurmam. 6- Hoobacurmam. 10. Visoovadararadam. 14. Neshagam. 

3 . Aunaprasanam. 7. Vathathcyanam. 11. Showmehaveradam. 15. Sobanam. 

4 . Showlam. 8. Perasawpatheum, 12. Gohdanam. 16. Semadam. 


1 A particular kind of giants. 

2 The heavenly choristers. 

2 Dancers and courtezans. 

«• 3 Gods who act as servants 

to some of the other gods. 

6 Sacred sages. 

2 Divine sages. 

* Great sages. 

9 Jasminum auriculatum. 

10 J. graddiflorum. 

11 J. z&tnbae. 

12 Gaertnera racemosa. 

13 Unknown. 

u Taberasemontana coronaria. 

13 Nerium odorum. 

16 Nymphaea cyanea. 


17 Pterospermum acerifolium. 
w Mimusups elcngi. 

12 Rottera tinctOTia. 

20 Phlomis zeylanica. 

21 Gardenia florida. 

22 Nyctanthesarbor tristis. 
w Miclielia champaca. 

24 Kempferia rotunda. 

23 Mesua ferrea. 

26 Pterospermum suberifolia. 

27 Bauhinia (several species.) 

28 Linum trigynum. % 

29 Barieria cristata. 

30 Barieria cccmlea. 

31 Barieria ciliata. 

32 Nauclea orientalis. 


33 The tuberose. 

24 /Echynomcnesesbau. 

36 Ipomea quamoclit. 

36 Phcenix paludosa. 

37 Phoenix sylvestris. 

38 Erythrina fulgens. 

38 Shorea robusta. 

40 Iiorassus fiabelUformis. 

41 Diospyrus cordi folia. 

42 Mangifera Indica. 

43 The citron or lime tree. 
41 Areca catechu. 

46 Artecarpus integrifolia. 

46 iEgle marmelos. 

47 The grape vine. 

48 Unknown. 


49 Ficus indica. 

30 Ficus religiosa. 

51 l'eronia elephantium. 
62 The crow. 

M The parrot. 

M The pigeon. 

65 The partridge. 

36 The sparrow. 

57 Coracius Indica. 

66 Unknown. 

89 The Indian cuckow. 
00 The Sibemian crane. 

61 The gallinule. 

62 Auas easarca. 


* Sonini, during his travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into ancient Macedonia, and paid a visit to mount Olympus, the abode 
of the gods. It was the middle of July when this excursion was made, and although the heat was extreme towards the base of the mountain, 
as well as in the plain, vast masses of snow rendered the summit inaccessible. “ It is not astonishing,’* says Sonini, “ that the Greeks have 
placed the abode of the gods on an eminence which mortals cannot reach.” The monks of the convent, “who have succeeded them in this 
great elevation,” confirmed what has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual permanence of ice and snow on the top of the mountain. With 
the exception of chamois and a few hears, there are hardly any quadrupeds to he seen beyond the half of the height of Olympus. Birds also 
scarcely pass this limit, 
t Eleocarpus ganitrus. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SMART AII B RAMINS. 

on the birth of a child—In naming a child—In feeding a child the first time—In shoeing 
the head of a child—Investiture of the sacred cord. 

Jawthacukmam are tlie rites performed at the birth of a child. It is my intention to 
follow up the Bramin from his cradle to his grave, and therefore I respectfully introduce 
my readers to the first ceremony which takes place so soon as he sees the light of day. 
Before the umbilical cord is separated from the navel of the new-born infant, the father must bathe himself. 
This act of purification performed, change of dry linen is substituted, and the marks of the forehead laid on ; 
he announces the birth of the child to the relatives and friends then assembled, care is taken to have an astro¬ 
loger ready, who, immediately after the annunciation, casts the infant’s nativity—his astroller, his compasses, 
his stellar tables, his scrolls of cabalistical characters are laid before him; he inquires the exact moment of the 
child’s birth, consults the stars, or the demons who preside over them, and then unfolds the roll of its destiny, 
describing in dark mysterious language the events of its future life as far forward as he is paid for, which pro¬ 
phetic record the parents preserve as a treasure, and consult as often as any good or evil happen to their child. 
Some content themselves only with the astrological and astronomical signs under which the infant is born: 
others merely commit the date to writing; and the poor preserve no memorial whatever. 

After which prayers are offered up, not only for the safe delivery of the child, but also for its future pros¬ 
perity and longevity; as soon as these are completed, the assembly proceed to one of the apartments in the 
house, when the father distributes a quantity of new paddy to all present, should he be in good circum¬ 
stances, he also adds sweatmeats, sugar, sugar-candy, betel-nut, flowers, and a few pieces of coin to the as¬ 
sembled Bramins. W hen all the guests are served, the babe is brought out for the purpose of having the 
umbilical cord cut, at which time the Bramins pronounce a blessing on the child, and then disperse. 

Nawmacurmum, orce- Nawmacurmum,—T he child being born and its fortunes regularly foretold, the next point 
remonies on naming j s t 0 bestow on it a name. This among the Hindoos is a matter of great importance. 
achlld * This ceremony takes place on the 11th day after the nativity. The mother and her infant 

having bathed, and the house been purified with a smearing of cow-dung, the father, accompanied with music, 
performs the ceremony of Pooneyavasarum or alms-giving, to as many Bramins as circumstances may permit. 
The relatives and friends being assembled, the Bramins offer up their prayers, and worship the nine planets, 
which they call Navagragan, which are as follow, viz. Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, 
Rahwo,* and Cathoo.f After this, paddy is cast on the floor of the house, and the principal Bramin or priest, 
writes the name of the infant on the ground with a piece of gold, or gold ring, and then proclaims the name 
of the child aloud. The name selected is generally that of some god or goddess (the repetitions of their 
names being considered meritorious.) and never after that of the father or mother, as among Europeans, 
but the practice among families assuming the names of their progenitors is observed. Sometimes the names 
of flowers or trees are given to children, as the lily, the rose, or palmyra, the choice being generally that of 
the mother, while the father divulges the name to his friends. But if the parents disagree, two lamps are 
placed over two names beginning with the same letter, and fate is supposed to decide for that name over which 
the lamp burns most brightly. But where parents have lost many children whose names were agreeable, 
they sometimes bestow on the next child a harsh name, hoping by that means to defeat their neighbours’ envy 
to which they attribute their misfortunes. But if the child survive a certain age, imagining the danger over, 
they generally add some agreeable epithet to the original one. 

Aunaprasanum, or ce- Aunaprasanum is the ceremony observed when an infant is for the first time fed by the 
remonies observed in mother or any of her relatives. Hindoo women suckle their children much longer than Eu- 
feeding a child. ropeans—until they are six months old—and some for years are entirely fed upon their mo¬ 
ther’s milk. Wet-nurses are seldom employed, and the ceremony of Aunaprasanum usually takes place on the 
sixth month, or any time before the anniversary of the child’s birth; the parents invite all their connexions and 
friends, as also the family priests: all being assembled, they sing sacred songs accompanied with music, and 
repeat short texts, entreating Adibhagavan to prosper the child. The father pours into the mouth of the in- 

• Ascending Node. t Descending Node. 
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Ceremonies observed 
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fant a little gruel, of rice boiled with milk, and the ceremonies finish with a dinner—the Bramins receive 
their customary presents of cloths, &c. 

On the sixth or seventh month after the birth of the child, a festival is celebrated similar to the foregoing. 
Ihe horoscope being consulted, the child’s ears are bored with a gold wire, bv the thuttan, or jeweller who 
receives a pair of cloths, fruits and money-and the Bramins who may be present, their customary alms.’ 

. Anniversary ofachUd's Varooshavurtkee, or the anniversary of the child’s birth, is celebrated with great pomp 

b,rth. . and expense, with music and songs. Fervent prayers are offered up to God, and to the 

planet under the influence of which the child was born. The Bramins partake as usual of the dinner prepar¬ 
ed on such occasions, and receive the presents distributed. 

Ceremonies performed Showlam is a ceremony performed on shaving the head of the child for the first time. In 

ofachUd.^ the head tHe thild ° r fifth year ’ SOme 1 ucky day is chosen - Tlie parents assemble their friends together, 
and under the directions of a Bramin, the fortunate moment is seized to perform the cere- 
-f filegay. I hey place five earthen flower-pots filled with sand, in each of which seeds* are sown which 
een previously soaked in milk; should the seeds shoot up well, it is considered agood omen—whereupon 
the barber in attendance, shaves the head of the child, and smears it with ground sandal-wood. It is custom¬ 
ary to give the barber presents of cloths, fruits, money, &c.: he is also allowed to take the silver or copper 
vessel which contained the water used in performing the operation of shaving. In celebrating this festival a 

number ot children of the Bramin Caste alone are invited, who partake of a dinner, and receive nosegays, 
etcetera. 6 1 

Hoobanahbnttm. —In the seventh or ninth year, the youthful Bramin is introduced by the 
investiture of the cord, into the sacred tribe, by the ceremony of the Hoobanahenum. The 
lad having been taught the rudiments of learning, a lucky day is chosen. Previous to this, 
he is regarded as no better than a Soodra, and little or no care appears to be taken to keep the priest from the 
husbandman, &c. This ceremony which constitutes the Bramin youth a member of his sacred Caste, is remark¬ 
able. It is the commencement of bis political life. Until this takes place, he is in the estimation of the law, 
confounded with the vulgar herd, without privilege, without rank, little better than a nonentity. This is his 
investiture with the cord. According to the laws of Menu, which have not, however, been more scrupulously 
observed on this point than on many others, the Bramin is to be distinguished from individuals of the secular 
class by a cord, named Upavita, in Sanscrit, which is worn descending from the left shoulder, and resting on 
the right side, below the loins. It consists of three thick twists of cotton, each formed of numerous smaller 
threads, the three separate threads, on his marriage, are increased to nine, are emblematical of the three great 
divinities, Brama, Vishnoo, and Siva, which constitute the Tremurti or Hindoo Trinity. 

Ihe investiture of the cord is attended with considerable expense. The poorer Bramins therefore, unable 
themselves to furnish the necessary sums, have recourse to a contribution; and Hindoos of every Caste regard 
liberality on such occasions as an act of very great merit; relatives of opulence contend to have the merit of 
celebrating this ceremony, should the parents be in low circumstances, or otherwise embarrassed. The Upa- 
vita itself requires to be made with much care and with numerous ceremonies. To avoid the pollution which 
would be caused by the touch of impure hands, the cotton of which it is composed must be gathered from the 
plant by the hands of the Bramins only. For the same reason it is to be spun and twisted by persons of the 
same Caste. 

When the Upavita has been properly manufactured, the father of the aspirant, who is thenceforward called 
Bramachari, common, as by selecting, agreeably to the rules of Astrology, the month, the week, the day of 
the month, and the minute of the day, most favourable for the performance of the ceremony. An entertain¬ 
ment is now to be prepared for the Bramins, the materials of which are rice, peas, pumpkins, curdled milk, 
melted butter, cocoanuts. and the various kinds of fruits which happen to be in season. Betel-nuts in large 
quantities are to be provided with pieces of new cloth for presents. New culinary utensils, both brazen andfic- 
tile, “ unconscious of the fire ’ must likewise be procured ; and these must uever be used again. The cere¬ 
mony and entertainment continue four days, and at the close of each, gifts must be lavishly bestowed upon 
the guests. These in general arc exceedingly numerous, for an invitation is given to all the Bramins, their 
l datives and friends, to those who live in the place, and those who gave invitations on a similar occasion of 
their own. In general, if any one were overlooked of those who have the right of the expectation of being 
invited, such a neglect would occasion disputes and animosities between the parties concerned that would 
rarely terminate but with life.”f 

The guest first invited is the priest; on the day appointed he comes, brings aloqg with him the cord, with 

» Paddy, Rapeseeds, Mustard, Green-gram, and Black-gram, 
t Dubois’ Description, &c., page 93. 
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a quantity of mango-leaves, the sacred herb kusa, and an antelope’s skin to sit upon. The guests being all 
assembled, the priest begins by invoking the household gods, the house itself being previously purified, by 
the floor and interior walls being rubbed with cow-dung diluted with water, while the interior is decorated 
with broad perpendicular stripes of red earth. Most of the rites are performed under a temporary shed, 
erected with many ceremonies in the court-yard before the house. While the priest is chaunting his mun- 
tras or prayers, the statue of Vignaswara, the god of obstacles, is placed under the shed. Instead of the image, 
they in many cases merely set up a small cone of cow-dung, or mud, which the meditations of the priest are 
supposed to transform into a god. To propitiate this deity, whose wrath is peculiarly dreaded, a sacrifice of 
incense burning in lamps, and grains of rice tinged with red, is then offered up before the statue or cone. 

Next, all the married women present, (widows being excluded from all scenes of this kind, as their presence 
would be ominous of misfortune,) remove from the assembly, and purify themselves by bathing; some then 
proceed to prepare the feast, while others return to the shed where, having caused the young Bramachari 
to sit down on a small stool, they, after anointing him with oil, bathe and dress him in a new garment. They 
next adorn him with several new trinkets, put round his neck a string of coral beads, and bracelets of the 
same material on the arms—lastly, they stain the edges of the eyes with black. 

The novice’s father and mother now cause him to sit down between them in the midst of the assembly, 
and the women perform on him the ceremony of Arati , which consists in placing on a copper plate a lamp 
made of paste or rice flour. When it has been supplied with oil and lighted, the women take hold of the 
plate with bo*h hands, and raising it as high as the head of the person for whom the ceremony is performed, 
describe a number of circles in the air with a plate and burning lamp. The intention of the Arati is to avert 
the effect of the evil glances. They then chaunt in chorus the praises of the gods with prayers for the young 
man’s happiness. A sacrifice consisting of betel-nuts, rice, and other kinds of food, is next offered up to the house¬ 
hold gods. The feast now commences. All the guests being seated in several rows, the women apart, and 
with their backs turned towards the men, the ladies of the house wait themselves upon the guests, and with 
their delicate fingers, (spoons and forks being unknown,) serve out the rice and other dishes. The plates are 
nothing but bananas or other leaves sewed together, and never used a second time. 

Next day the invitations are renewed, and the company assemble as before. The father of the youth 
w aits in person on each of the guests, bearing in his hand a cup filled with Aksliata or strained rice, of which 
they take up a few grains and stick them on their foreheads as an ornament. 

The assembly being formed, the Bramachari, his father and mother, all ascend the pile of earth thrown 
up beneath the shed, and sit themselves on three little stools. In the mean time the young man is bathed in 
the same manner as on the former day, they deck his brow with sandal and Akshata, and gird his loins with 
a pure cloth, i. e. a cloth not handled since it was washed. All these ceremonies are accompanied with songs 
of the women, the same as on the preceding day. 

The ceremonies concluded, the priest enters, bearing fire in an earthen vase which he places on the pile, 
several mantras are then recited,—after which the father of the novice advances, and offers up a sacrifice to 
Ugnee, the god of fire, and the nine planets. The former, which is called Homu, the Bramins alone have the 
privilege of performing. It is simply a fire, kindled with a kind of consecrated wood, into the flames of which 
they cast a little boiled rice sprinkled with a little melted butter. The fire thus consecrated is afterwards 
carried into a particular apartment of the house, and kept up day and night with great care until the ceremony 
is ended. It would be considered a very inauspicious event, if for want of attention, or by any accident, it 
should happen to go out. 

The women now come again upon the scene, having procured a large copper vessel, well whitened over 
with lime or chunam, they go with it to draw water, accompanied with instruments of music. Having filled 
the vessel, they place in it perpendicularly some leaves of mango, and fasten new cloth round the whole, made 
yellow with saffron “water. On the neck of the vessel, which is narrow, they put a cocoanut stained with the 
same colour as the cloth. In this trim they carry it into the interior of the house, and set it on the'floor upon 
a little heap of rice—here it is still further ornamented with women’s trinkets, after which the necessary 
ceremonies are performed to invite the god and to fix him there. This perhaps is not the same as the god of 
the house, or rather it is the apotheosis of the vessel itself that is made in this case, for it actually becomes a 
divinity receiving offerings of incense, flowers, betel-nuts, and other articles used in the sacrifices of the Bramins. 
Upon this occasion only women act and perform the deification, and it appears that the deity resident in the 
vessel is female. But, whatever this may be, the mother of the Bramachari, taking up in her hands this new 
divinity, goes out of the house accompanied by the other Braminee women, visits the festival, preceded by 
musical instruments, and makes the circuit of the village, walking under a sort of canopy which is supported 
over the head. Upon returning home she sets the vessel god which she has in her hands, where it was for¬ 
merly stationed under the shed, and with the assistance of some of the other women, she, in honor of the god, 
places two new cloths on the pillars of the above near which it is placed. 
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Having accomplished this ceremony, the women, who are fully employed and highly amused on these oc¬ 
casions, once more leave the house in search of mounds or nests of white-ants, with these thev fill five small 
vessels, in which they sow nine sorts of grain, and moisten the whole with milk and water. These five ves¬ 
sels are then converted by the muntras of the Bramins into so many gods. The Pantheon being thus en¬ 
riched with five new divinities, sacrifices of incense, rice, and betel-nuts are made to them, and the whole 
assembly bow down before the vessels in adoration. The names of their ancestors are then invoked to he pre¬ 
sent at the feast. Then, turning to the Bramachari, they bind on his arm a piece of bastard saffron with a 
yellow cord, the barber shaves his head, he is bathed, his brows are crowned with a wreath of sandal leaves 
and his loins are girt with a pure cloth. 

A feast is now given to the young Bramins, which is immediately succeeded by the next imposing cere¬ 
mony that takes place during the investiture. The father of the young Brarnin having made the company 
to retire to some distance, while he and his son are concealed behind the curtain, sits down upon the ground, 
with his face towards the west, and making his son sit down beside him with his face towards the east, he 
whispers a deep secret into his ear out of the muntras, and gives him other instructions analagous to his pre¬ 
sent situation. The whole is in a style which, probably, is little comprehended by the listener; among other 
precepts, 1 am informed, the father on one occasion delivers the following: <f Be mindful my son that there is 
“ one God only, the Master, Sovereign, and origin of all things. Him ought every Brarnin in secret to adore. 
“ But remember also that this is one of the truths that must never be revealed to the vulgar herd. If thou 
“ dost reveal it, great evil will befal thee.” 

In the evening the sacred fire which had been kindled on the first day, and preserved with superstitious 
care, is brought forth from the house and placed beside the youth under the shed, with songs and 
rejoicings—muntras are recited, the women chaunt new songs, and the discordant sounds of various in¬ 
struments rend the air. Betel-nuts and presents are then distributed, and the rites are concluded though the 
entertainment usually continues two days. 
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CHAPTER Iir. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SMARTAH BRAMINS. 

Religious instructions of a young Braynin—Sacrifice offered to Bi'ama by the Braynin youth—Braynin youths 
are instructed by their fathers privately m certain rites—The whole body of a Bramin youth skated — Re¬ 
marks on the Bramxmcal mary'iage—Bight kinds or forms of marriage sanctioned by the Shastey's — Prejapa- 
theoyn marriage—Omens observed on this occasion—Marriage ceremonies—Cereynonies observed on the bride 
attaining the age of discretion—Cereynontes observed oyi the coyisuynmatioyi of the marriage—Cereynonies observ¬ 
ed xohen the bride becomes enceinte. 


Vatbatheynnam, or 
religious instruc¬ 
tions of a young 
Bramin. 


\ athatheyanam is a ceremony observed preparatory to the young Bramin’s being taught 
their most sacred and mystical prayers of the Hindoos. On this important occasion, as on 
other occasions, the attention of the Hindoo is much more engaged by frivolous observances 


than by objects of utility. While the directions laid down respecting the instruction of the pupil are exceed¬ 
ingly few and insignificant, the forms according to which he must pay his duty to the master are numerous, 
minute, and emphatically enjoined. 

AV hen the student is going to read the \ eda, he must perform an ablution, as the law ordains, with his face 
to the north ; and at the beginning and end of each lesson, he must clasp both the feet of the preceptor, and 
read with both his hands closed. “ In the presence of his preceptor let him always read less; and wear 
a coarser mantle, with worse appendages : let him rise before, and go to rest after his tutor. Let him not 
answer his teacher’s orders, or converse with him, reclining on a bed; nor sitting, nor eating, nor standing, 
nor with an averted face : but let him both answer and converse, if his preceptor sit, standing up ; if he stand, 
advancing towards him; if he advance, meeting him ; if he run, hastening after him; if his face be averted, 
going round to front him, from left to right; if he be at a little distance, approaching him; if reclined, bend¬ 
ing to him ; and if he stand ever so far off, running toward him. When his teacher is nigh, let his couch or 
his bench be always placed low ; when his preceptor’s eye can observe him, let him not sit carelessly at his 
ease. Let him never pronounce the mere name of his tutor, even in his absence ; by censuring his preceptor, 
though justly, he will be born an ass. He must not serve his tutor by the intervention of another, while he 
himself stands aloof; nor must he attend him in a passion, nor when a woman is near; from a carriage or rais¬ 
ed seat he must descend to salute his heavenly director. Let him not sit with his preceptor to the leeward, or 
to the windward of him; nor let him say anything which the venerable man cannot hear.” Even to the 
sons and wives of the preceptor must numerous tokens of profound respect be shewn. For his general con¬ 
duct “ these following rules,” says Menu, “ must a Bramachari, or student in Theology, observe, while he 
dwells with his preceptor; keeping all his members under control, for the sake of increasing his habitual de¬ 
votion. Day by day having bathed and being purified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, and 
the manes; let him show respect to the images of the deities, and bring wood for tbe oblation to fire. Let him 
abstain from honey, from ilesh meat, from perfumes, from chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from injury to animated beings ; from unguents for his 
limbs, and from black powder for his eyes, from wearing sandals and carrying an umbrella, from sensual 
desire, from wrath, from covetousness,from dancing, and from vocal and instrumental music; from gaming,* 
from disputes, from detraction, and from falsehood; from embracing, or wantonly looking at women, and from 
disservice to other men. Let him sleep constantly alone.” Next are forbidden several acts of sensual im¬ 
purity which are too gross to be described ; and the holy text thus begins : cc Let him carry water-pots, 
flowers, cow-dung, and cusa grass as much as may be useful to his preceptor. Having brought logs of wood 
from a distance, let him place them in the open air ; and with them let him make an oblation to fire, without 
remissness, both morning and evening. Let the scholar, when commanded by his preceptor, and even when 
he has received no command, always exert himself in reading. Let not the sun ever rise or set while he lies 
asleep in the village.” 

The duration of the period of study is very indefinite. “ The discipline of a student in the three Vedas 
may be continued for thirty-six years, in the house of his preceptor ; or for half that time, or for a quarter of 
it, or until he perfectly comprehend them. A student, whose rules have not been violated, may assume the 
order of a married man, after he has read in succession a sac’ha, or branch from each of the three Vedas, or 
from two, or from any one of them.” It is even permitted him to pass the whole period of life in the state of 
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a pupil: and to this, merit so exalted is ascribed, that the very highest rewards of religion are bestowed upon 
it. If a student anxiously desire to pass his whole life in the house of a sacerdotal teacher, he must serve him 
with assiduous care, till he be released from his mortal frame. That Bramin who has dutifully attended his 
preceptor till the dissolution of his body, passes directly to the eternal mansion of God. Should the teacher 
.lie, first the student must attend upon his widow, his son, or one of his paternal kinsmen, with the same 
respect as to the deceased preceptor. Should none of these be living, he occupies the seat of the preceptor 
himself. 


Peksawpatheum, a sacrifice offered to Brama, by the Bramin youth after his investiture with the sacred 
thread. The sacrifice is performed in the following manner: Clarified butter is put in a wooden ladle in 
which are put jaggery and pieces of ripe plantain, all which are thrown into the Foma?n fire in the name of 
Lrama. The \ omara fire is kindled with pieces of sticks of some trees held sacred by the Bramins, such as 
the bannian, the gooseberry, the fig, &c., which articles are always procurable in the Indian medicinal shops. 
A hollow place being made for this ceremony, the sticks are arranged in order, and lighted with a little cam¬ 
phor, on which the priest reads a few verses from the Veda. 

A UG ANAVERA R A DAN, 

VlSOOV ADA R A RADA M, and 

SffowMEHAYERADAM, are ceremonies performed when the young Bramins are instructed by their fathers 
privately iu certain rites and ceremonies of their Pagodas ; as also in the mode of performing poojahs. 

Goiidanam is a ceremony observed, when the whole body of a young Bramin is shaved. This custom, 
among Smartah Bramins, is now on the decline. 


Remarks on Veva- Vevagam, or marriage ceremonies.—Marriage is a religious duty, and a duty of the high- 

cam. or matnmo- est order. Except for some grand plan of devotion, as that of remaining a student, or of 
becoming a Sunyasee, no man neglects at an early age to fulfil this sacred obligation. As 
the sacrament of obsequies to the manes of ancestors can be performed only by a male descendant, and as 
any failure in these obsequies deeply affects the spirits of the dead, to die without a son is regarded as one 
of the greatest of all calamities. 

A youth of 25 and a gill of 15 unmarried are regarded as not less particular than unfortunate. Mr. Ward 
mentions a party of old maids who, to escape from this reproachful condition, united themselves in marriage 
to an old Bramin, as his friends were carrying him to die on the banks of the Gauges. Yet the felicity en¬ 
joyed in the matrimonial state corresponds very little with the anxiety that is felt to enter it, for the law’s and 
institutions doom the fair portion of the species to the most depressed and pitiable lot. Every avenue by 
which an idea could possibly enter their minds is diligently closed. It is unlawful for them to open a book; 
they must not join in the public service of the temples; and any man, even their husbands, would consider 
himself disgraced by entering into conversation with them. The degradation of the wife is rendered deeper 
by the despotic power which usage grants to the mother-in-law, who regards her son’s spouse as little better 
than a slave. Hence a rupture often very speedily ensues ; the bride, unable to endure her bondage, flies back 
to her parents, and refuses to return unless the lady of whose tyranny she complains makes the first advance 
towards a reconciliation. 

A man is nevertheless forbidden to marry before his elder brother. But if, among several brothers of the 
whole blood, one have a son born. Menu pronounces them all fathers of a male child, by means of that son. 
There is a singular importance attached to the having of a son. By a son a man obtains victory over all 
people ; by a son’s son he enjoys immortality ; and afterwards by a son of that grandson he reaches the solar 
abode. Kinsmen, as among the Jews, were allowed to raise up seed to one another. Not only was a widow 
left without children, permitted to conceive by a kinsman of her husband; but even before his death, if he 
was supposed to be attacked by an incurable disease. A daughter, too, when a man had no sons, might be ap¬ 
pointed for the same purpose. 

It is here necessary to state, that there are not fewer than eight kinds or forms of marriage among the Bra¬ 
mins and other Castes, that are sanctioned by the Hindoo religion. They are extremely trivial and tiresome, 
abounding in grossness without a parallel, perhaps, in any other nation: they offend against purity, morals, 
and common sense. But this is a digression. The marriage ceremonies sanctioned by the Hindoo law are 
as follow : 


1st. Berawmelvevagam, matrimony, is solemnized, when the father of a young woman defrays all the ex¬ 
penses of the wedding, consequent on the indigence of the man. 

2d. Deuivom-vevagam, or religious marriage, is of rare occurrence, and only allowed to a Bramin, so learn¬ 
ed, pious and holy, as to be able effectually to perform the most sacred and mystical ceremony of the Eggiom - 
omimom and Yagum, the efficacy of which is so powerful as to secure the salvation of the souls of a whole 
family on whose behalf it was undertaken, in remuneration for which, the head of such family voluntarily 
gives up the most comely of his daughters in marriage to the learned and pious Bramin who incurs not the 
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smallest expense bimself. With the possession of his bride, the bridegroom also receives money as a mar¬ 
riage portion. 

3d. Arooshum-vevagam is another marriage, allowed when the bridegroom is very poor, and ashamed to 
raise contributions for this purpose : he therefore endeavours to procure two cows, and gives them in barter for 
a wife—who follows him to his house, where, in the presence of his relatives, he ties the talli or marriage knot 
with his own hands. 

4lh. Candooroo-vevagam, or the union of two persons as man and wife, without the sanction of their res¬ 
pective families—a talli is not used on this occasion. 

5th. Asookum-vevagam, or purchasing a wife.—A needy Bramin having a comely daughter announces 
that, for a consideration oi more or less value, depending on circumstances, any one of his opulent neighbours, 
of his own sect, may, on paying the amount demanded, marry his daughter. 

6tli. Hatch asam-vevagam are ceremonies performed when a man forcibly removes the woman he loves 
from her parents or guardians and marries her. 

ah. P asawsam-vevagam. —This cex*emony requires a brief explanation. The Hindoos being composed of 
undivided families, prefer that their relatives should marry within the family limits. But it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that the head of the family is inclined to favour a stranger, whereby he deprives a young man of his 
claim to the hand of his female relative. On such an occasion it generally happens, that the discarded suitor, 
unknown to the family, brings in a talli and ties the same to the neck of his intended bride, whereupon taking 
flight, he proclaims his nuptials in the highways and streets, and absconds till formally invited to receive his 
wife. Ihe talli , once tied round the neck of a woman, must never be removed before the death of the hus¬ 
band. If the talli , during the life-time of the man who tied it, be removed, then the woman is considered a 
widow, and as widows never marry in India, she perforce becomes the wife of the man. 

Prajapatheom-vevagam is the most common and regular way of solemnizing the rite of matrimony among 
the Bramins. . The ceremonies are as follow : 

As nothing is undertaken in all the transactions of the Hindoo’s life without his first consulting the family 
priest, so on this important occasion the father who may have a son whom he wishes to settle in life, invites 
the astrologer by presents and gifts to name a day that would be, in every respect, propitious for embarking 
on so important and weighty a business. This point satisfactorily settled, the father looks about him among 
his neighbours and acquaintances for a daughter-in-law suited to the character and expectations of his son. 
Having found one calculated to answer his expectations, and having given previous notice of his intentions, he 
proceeds in company with his wife, son, and some mutual friends to the dwelling of the girl. 

The good and bad omens* on their journey to the woman’s house are zealously observed, and should 
nothing untoward occur to turn them homewards, they arrive at the place of their destination. Here inqui¬ 
ries are instituted into the pedigree of the family, tribe, and sect. These preliminaries beiug ail in favour of 
the girl, she herself becomes an object of scrutiny. Her person, temper, and habits are all subjected to the or¬ 
deal of a family into whose bosom she is destined to be received. She must be symmetrical in her form, beau¬ 
tiful in her person, cleanly in her habits, delicate in her taste, elegant in her manners, in a word, the paragon 
of perfection. Thus satisfied, the calculations made at the birth of the girl are demanded and produced. The 
paper is examined in all its parts, and if the Bramin who has been retained to examine the important docu¬ 
ment, discovers that there is a coincidence in the destiny of the young couple, and declares the union 
will turn out happy to the contracting parties; that the man will be eminent as father, husband, and citizen; 
the woman faithful and fruitful, and constant in all the changes and chances of life; then prayers are 
said, and the parents of the bride and bridegroom exchange beetle-nuts in ratification of the contract en- 


* The generality of the Hindoos are superstitious above measure ; they believe in dreams, and in every thing they undertake, strictly ob¬ 
serve certain good and bad omens. The following are considered good omens on a first visit in search cf a wife:— A king coming in procession, 
or from hunting—a bundle of sugar-cane—yellow colored rice—a pot of milk—a pot of tyre—a pot of toddy—a pot of honey—basket of toasted 
rice, called porry—white cloths—pearls —fishes— a married man—a maid—two Bramins—a marriage procession—music—a man or woman 
with a basket of flowers-a flame—a traveller with a bundle of raw-rice—a man with a Tamara , or lotus flower, or precious stones —ox—an 

elephant—a horse—an old pot—a pot of water—a baboon -a deer—a dog—a funeral -beautiful birds, such as parrots, pigeons, doves, &c. 

flesh of animals—a basket of fruits—a waggon with travellers. 

The following are considered bad omens if met with in an opposite direction : —A lunatic—a blind man—a cobbler—a lame man —a leper, or 
any person afflicted with disease—a man anointed with oil previous to bathing—a man in a curious or frightful disguise an illegitimate son 
—a barren woman —a Swtyasee, or religious man—a basket of ashes—a bundle of cotton—a single sheep—mire in the way—salt—husks 
—a deformed person—two persons fighting on the road—a house on fire -a single Bramin—three Bramins—a man or woman with dis¬ 
hevelled hair—a widow—an empty pot—a starved man or woman—a bare-headed man—a man carrying firewood- a servant belonging to a 
pagoda—a Bramin of the Siva religion—a man with a kajan book. 

Certain omens that are considered auspicious , if they happen to come from the left and cross the party to the right:—A jack-daw, a bramin- 
ee-kite, a quail, a hart, a hog, a musk-rat, an eagle, a cat, a snake, a rat, a monkey, a dog, an ichneumon, and an owl. 

Certain omens that are considered auspicious, if they happen contrariwise to the above rule:—A crow, a crane, a jackali, a parrot, a tiger, a 
bare, a fowl, a sparrow, a peacock, a bloodsucker, a spotted deer or hart, cows, buffaloes, a bullock, a civet cat. 
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tcred upon. The Bramins, after consulting the planets, fix the day and hour to erect the wedding pole in the 
bride’s house. 

They also decide on the marriage portion and wedding expenses, the value of jewels and cloths to be given 
to the bride on the wedding day—the amount of money for the expenses of the marriage, and the amount of 
marriage portion. These points settled, they depart. But the bridegroom is sent for to the house of the 
bride, a few days after the contract has been ratified, when, being washed and shaved all over the body, he 
is presented with cloths. 

It must here be observed, that the least marriage portion or dowry, composed of jewels, is never less than 
twenty-five star pagodas, and those who have not the means to give the bride even that small portion, must 
raise it by contributions among their friends, and other castes, who never refuse assistance on such occasions. 
Acts of this kind arc considered real charity or pooniwn. 

Marriages among Bramins and other Castes are attended with great expense, especially among the rich, 
but the poor must cither borrow or raise contributions. 

Marriage Ceremonies. —On the fixed day and hour, the nuptial shed is erected in the house of the bride 
—the marriage pole forming one of the supports of the shed. Before the exchange of the malla or garland of 
flowers between the bride and bridegroom takes place, a very ridiculous ceremony is observed. 

The bridegroom, pretending to go on a pilgrimage to the holy river Ganges, puts on the usual red cap of a 
Bramin, and bearing a cane and a fan in one hand, a book of the Veda in the other, with new cloths, large 
circular ear-rings pendant about his ears, a small bundle ofrice on his shoulder, a double Poonool or Bramin- 
ical thread across his breast, and wooden shoes on his feet, leaves the house and walks a short distance, as if 
on his journey to the holy place. His intended father-in-law, for in his absence from death or sickness, 
the nearest male connexion of the bride) proceeds in company with a few of his family to overtake the pilgrim 
—being provided with two cocoanuts, rubbed all over with saffron. As soon as the party approaches" the 
pilgrim,the father-in-law accosts him: “My son, where are you going in these pilgrim’s habiliments?” He 
replies, “having learnt the particular prayers and ceremonies of my religion from my father, 1 am now setting 
out upon this pilgrimage, with a view to forget the pleasures of this world and visit the holy river Ganges, 
for the sake of closer communion with the gods.” The father-in-law answers, “ My son, why will you lead a 
life attended with such fatigue and danger; believe me, I will forthwith sanction your marriage with my 
daughter; come then, and partake of this felicity, and be a father of many children, and God will bless you 
with an increase of every worldly comfort.” The father-in-law now presents him with the two cocoanuts, 
which signify an engagement that must be fulfilled, and then compels him to return home with him. A band 
of tom-toms and trumpets being secreted a little way ofl, now set up a rat-tat-too, and the whole procession 
return with gieat joy. Arrived at the house, the fatherdn-law places his son-in-law and daughter on a cradle, 
in which the young couple exchange garlands of flowers, or malla. The bride takes a garland from her neck! 
and putting it on the bridegroom’s neck, says, “ I am willing to marry you.” The bridegroom returns the 
compliment. This ceremony thrice performed, the cradle is rocked to and fro for some time. While the cra¬ 
dle is rocking a kind of lullaby is chaunted, accompanied with music, by the family and friends. An hour ex¬ 
pired, a female of the bride or bridegroom’s family brings a brass plate, containing water, milk, and saffron, 
and some raw-rice, and a lamp burning in the centre. The contents in the brass plate are turned in a circu¬ 
lar manner thrice round the heads of the bride and bridegroom. This is called taking out distee or neutraliz¬ 
ing an evil eye. Fire is now kindled in a vessel, and placed in the centre of the nuptial-shed. This is the 
nuptial fire, (Ugnee) on which the bridegroom boils a small pot of rice, and after offering it to the memory 
of the departed dead or Nandee, of both families, the bride and bridegroom eat some of it. 

The bridal pair are brought under the nuptial-shed, from the cradle, and here into a bason containing milk, 
the bridegroom places his feet and receives presents of cloths from the bride’s parents, with a few pieces of 
jewels. He then partakes of some refreshment. 

To this, another ceremony succeeds, the Canganam . The Canganam is a yellow dyed thread, which, after 
it is tied to the wrists of the bride and bridegroom, the parties cannot on any account whatever quit the 
wedding house until the whole of the ceremonies are concluded. 

Before the talli * or nuptial knot is tied, the family and friends assemble under the nuptial-shed, and place 
the bridegroom in a conspicuous station, Ihe Bramin or priest, called Vopathcyar y now proceeds to pro¬ 
claim the marriage in the hearing of all present in the following words: 

“ Gopalem, the son of Naurayanan, the son of Kistnen, the son of Bamen, is to be joined in holy wedlock 

• All married women in India wear on their necks a small ornament, either gold or silver, called talli, which is tho sign of their being ac¬ 
tually in the state of marriage. When they become widows, this ornament is removed with great form. There is engraved upon it the figure of 
Vignaiwara or of Lutchmy , or of some other divinity in estimation with tho Custc, and is fastened with a short string dyed yellow with saffron 
composed of 108 threads of great lineness.— Dubois. 
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to Parvathee , the daughter of Sandrasalcaren , the son of Samian , the 6on of Sangaren — Gopalem, the great 
grandson of Ramen, who was the father of Kistnen, who was the father of Naurayanan, who was the father of 
Gopalem , who is to be joined in matrimony to Parvathee , the granddaughter of Sangaren, who was the father 
of Samban, who was the father of Tandrasakaren , who was the father of Parvathee, who is the bride. Parva¬ 
thee is the person who is to be given in marriage to Gopalem ”—the last words are repeated thrice. This 
ceremony is called Pravaray , or the ceremony of repeating the pedigree. At the conclusion of this procla¬ 
mation, the bride, (who is obliged to remain in another apartment during the ceremony) is presented to the 
bridegroom. A near relative of the bridegroom being prepared with a brass or silver plate, on which are laid 
a rich bridal cloth, no matter of what color, some saffron, cocoanut, the nuptial medal, fastened to a yellow 
string, some beetle-nut and flowers, puts the plate into the hands of the bridegroom’s sister, or any of his near 
male relatives, who, after offering up the whole as a sacrifice to the gods, retires from the nuptial shed, accom¬ 
panied by the bride, in her bridal cloth. She is then led back to the shed, and seated upon a small bundle 
of straw, containing fresh paddy; the Vopatheyar , (immersed all this while in astrological calculations in search 
of the lucky moment) takes the talli into his hands, and pronouncing a long benediction upon it, puts it into 
the hands of the bridegroom, desiring him to tie it round the neck of the bride. After which the bridal pair, 
being placed on the nuptial seat, opposite the nuptial fire,—the bridegroom receives from the brother of the 
bride or any of her male relatives, some toasted paddy, three several times, and the bridegroom, in return, gives 
him a silver toe-ring. Then follows the ceremony called Cannyadanam , or giving away the bride. The 
bride being adorned with the jewels, &c. the value of which had been previously settled, the parents of the 
bride lead her to the centre of the shed and in the hearing of the assembly, address her to this effect :—“ Where¬ 
as, we the father and mother of this young woman , do with joint consent give this our daughter, for your lawful 
wife, icith all the jewels, money, Sfc. she has , and is adorned with, to hold and enjoy her, and the said property 
for ever, so bless you God” Before the last words are uttered by the father of the bride, he puts a few rape- 
seeds into the right hand of the bride, and pours over it milk and water, thereby signifying that the bride 
and all that she then possesses are the sole and undivided property of the bridegroom, and that the bargain is 
finally closed, signed, sealed and delivered for ever. To give a fuller explanation of the intent of the above 
ceremony, the following history of Mavally is here inserted. 

“ Whilst Mavally ruled the world, the inhabitants thereof were so plentifully provided with every thing by 
his bounty, that poverty was a thing unknown among the human race. Vishnoo perceiving that, as the case then 
stood, there were no different degrees, nor any dependence in the world, either on God or man, resolved to 
divest Mavally (by fraud*) of the government of the world. With this intention, Vishnoo assumed the shape of a 
Bramin, and appearing in a mendicant posture before Mavally , asked him who he was, and upon what errand 
he came ? The pretended Bramin replied, having heard of your charity, I am come to crave some alms. Maval¬ 
ly answered, I, who have granted the requests of many kings and princes, will not deny thee, let it be what it 
will, whether kingdoms, money, honours, or whatever else you can ask. The Bramin replied, my aim is not at 
such mighty things, but after all, for fear of denial, I beg of you to promise without exception, to grant me 
mv request. Mavally answering in the affirmative, the Bramin begged him to confirm it with ail oath. 

“Mavally being just upon the point of confirming it by an oath, the planet Venusf (who stood close by) 
inquired: And is it customary to swear to the giving of alms ? which Mavally being not in the least moved, 
thereby swore to the Bramin, who said, I am not covetous of kingdoms or provinces; my desire is confined to 
three feet+ of ground, where I may erect a hut, where to lay up my books, umbrella, and drinking cup, I beg 
vou therefore to pour some water upon the ground. For it is a custom among the Hindoos, whenever 
they dispose of or sell any thing, to confirm their promise or bargain by pouring some water upon the 
ground, part whereof they catch with their hands, and drink, in confirmation of the bargain; just as Jacob 
desired Joseph to lay his hand under his hips, when he was going to make him his promise upon oath. Gen. 
xlvii. 29, and xxiv. 2. 

« Mavally told him, ask a kingdom, and I will grant it. The Bramin replied, were I a king, I must punish 
criminals, which 1 could not do without trespassing the rules of the order of the Bramins; wherefore I desire 
no more than three feet of ground. Mavally replied, that will not be enough to build you a house upon. I 
want no house, said the Bramin, having neither wife nor children, I desire only three feet of ground, which 
you cannot refuse without being perjured. Mavally telling the Bramin that he never broke his promise, and 
ordering Venus to bring him some w ater, she desired him not to pour the water upon the Bramin, w'hom she 
looked upon as an impostor. Mavally replied, of what consequence can three feet of ground be ? take heed, 
answered Venus, for this is Vishnoo himself, who is come in disguise to deceive you. Mavally returned, I have 

• A Divine Being guilty of fraud ! 

t Not the planet, but Sucra, its regent, preceptor of the Asuras. 

* Foot here does not mean 12 inches ; but the length of a man’s foot. 
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racter, a thief, or something much worse: if a female, she will become a lost character.” Such are the bane 
ful effects of the April planet. 

Ceremonies of Sob- hoBBANCM is the finale of the marriage rites. Avant I’union corporelle des epoux il 
bauum.or commm- est d’usages parmi les Brames, d’observer la jonction des etoiles, pour que les maribs aillent 
mationof tbemar- a u lit un bon jour tel que le 4e 8e lOe 1 2e 14e ou 16e jour aprgs Page de puberte de la 
femme: attendu qu’ils sont considdres comme des jours paires, propices et favorabies aux 

epoux. 

Les maries ne peuvent aller au lit les jours de vouvelle lune, ou d’eclipse de soleil, ou de lune, ou lc 
jour qu’un des membres de la famille serait mort. Eu outre si l’astrologue a l’aide de son livre de sort, 
decouvre que les <*poux se sont trouvds au lit pendant une des sus-dites circonstances; il pr<§dit alors que 
le couple vivra par la suite malheureux et en discorde. Il est en son pouvoir de les separer pendant les 
mauvais jours, et si le resultat de ses observations est favorable, on proc^de 4 la celebration de la ceremonie 
du sobbanum. 

Les pretres, parents, et amis <$tant assemble, le soir on leur offre un present appelle " Paladanium ” qui 
consiste en fruits, cocos, betels etainsi que de 1 argentj apr4s quoi les convives se retirent dans une autre 
partie de la maison et s’occupent a chanter et faire de la musique, pendant que les Brames restent aupres des 
epoux pour veiller et saisir le moment favorable a la consummation du marriage. Et avant que la nouvelle 
marine soit conduite dans la chambre a coucher, elle touche son pore ou son oncle, qui prononce sur elle et 
son mari la benediction paternelle et les epoux se retirent. 

Ceremonies observ- Semandam, or ceremonies performed on the 4th, 6th, ot Sth month, after the woman becomes 
ed, when the bride enceinte.—Fixing on a fortunate day, the woman and her husband purify themselves by bath- 
becomes enceinte. i ng . The woman clads herself with a new cloth, puts on her best jewels, with bangles of 
glass composition, called Vullitd, flowers on her head, and assisted by her husband, they kindle the 6acred fire 
and worship it. The Bramin brings the bud of a bannian flower, which is bruised on a grinding stone by a 
young woman, the juice of it is squeezed through the skirt of a young woman’s new cloth, into the nostrils of 
the woman with child. This part of the ceremony is called Poomasavanam. After the performance of this 
ceremony, a grand dinner is partaken of by numerous guests invited for the occasion, and the priests are pre¬ 
sented with cloths, money, &c. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SMARTAH BRAMINS. 


Polygamy of the Smartah Bramins — Pilgrimages—Superstitions and Omens — Food—Marks worn on the 

forehead—Origin of the particular fast-days, 

^ ^ ^ Polygamy. —It is impossible for any to observe in silence the baneful effects of certain laws 

Bramins. considered religious by the Hindoos. Marriage has been abused and rendered a pecuniary 

commerce. The bridegroom is united to one whom he never saw or heard of for life. If the fa¬ 
ther’s purpose be answered, the son has nothing to do but quietly perform what he is instructed to consider the 
ceremony of marriage. We shall now see the ultimate consequences ofthis forced union. Chance deciding the 
fates of such couples, there is seldom a pure love and affection between them. The husband needs but little for 
his wife, and looks to his friends for social happiness. The pleasures of mutual sympathy they cannot feel; they 
know not the comforts which they can minister to each other. But this is not all. The Coolin Bramins in Bengal, 
men equally distinguished by their thick heads and vanity, are paid when they marry. It being a great virtue 
to allot a daughter to them, an alliance with them is sought after with solicitude. It is therefore their interest 
to marry as often as possible. Being generally considered as a respectable class of men, connexions are formed 
with them without at all looking into their qualifications, or even considering whether they would be able to 
maintain their consorts. Hence they are always found to be in miserable circumstances, and depend upon their 
fathers-in-law for support. Conscious that their alliance is strongly solicited by all without reference to their 
age or circumstances, they never remain constant to their wives; they go on marrying as many times as they 
find opportunities; their wives sometimes exceed a score or two in number. I know personally a man that 
married fifteen wives, without hesitation. 1 have heard of one who wanted a school book to read, and being 
unable to afford to buy it, entered into a contract of marriage, and supplied himself with it by the fee he receiv¬ 
ed for his marriage. Whenever any Coolin Bramin feels inclined to provide himself with any article, and is un¬ 
able to pay for it, he marries purposely to satisfy his inclination. The natural consequence may be better guess¬ 
ed than expressed. Be these pernicious laws enjoined and recommended by what is called Hindooism or not, 
I am certain they are observed with religious feeling. I know that a breach of them is looked upon as a 
crime, and brings shame and disgrace upon the breakers. How depraved must be the system ! It encourages 
what morality would positively check—the buying and selling of matrimonial unions. Can any rational being 
defend this monstrous practice ? Is it not the duty of one that undertakes the education of the Natives to root out 
from their minds prejudices in favour of it? 

Polygamy, accordingly, is a striking instance of the moral depravation of this country. In the way it is prac¬ 
tised here, it seems to have originated in the artifices of a set of inhuman monsters. While we see the Hin¬ 
doos encouraged and permitted to increase their alliances during the lives of their consorts, their wives are 
illiberally and cruelly doomed to be the only sufferers from this practice. Although the male has much licen¬ 
tious liberty, the female groans under heavy restrictions. She is condemned by law to have only one husband, 
and labour under perpetual widowhood in case of his death. 

Pilgrimages of the Bramins. —There are divers yatterei or pilgrimages, the following 
eight of which are the principal. Devayatterei , signifies holy pilgrimage, the clue observance 
of which is strictly enjoined. The places for performing pilgrimages are, Videnadum , in the Tanjore province; 
Soohramaniam , in Canara; Paluny , in the Dindigul district; and Teropat/y , in the Zillah of Chittoor. Other 
sacred places are in abundance, but the before-mentioned are the most popular. 

Tertayatterie means the ablution performed by the Hindoos in different sacred rivers, such as the Ganges, 
&c. For the performance of ablution, seven hundred pilgrimages to different places are prescribed, of which 
only eight are of first-rate importance. 

1st. The ablution performed in the river Ganges , at Benares , takes precedence of all others, and is of the 
highest merit. 

2d. The Hindoos are enjoined to bathe in the confluence of the Ganges , the Yamna. and the Surasivaty. 

3d. They are enjoined to bathe at the source of the Ganges in Gungaconah y near the Himalaya Mountains . 

4th. They are required to perform ablution in the Sea near Gangasagarum, a place about three-hundred 
miles east of Calcutta. 
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5th. Water from the Ganges must be carried in cacadees or pots to Vidcnadum, in order to bathe the deity 
at that place. 1 

(3th. It is ordained that all the Hindoos shall perform ablution in the Ganges at Benares, as well as at 
Pray age ; that water from the Ganges must be carried in cavadees, and that the person carry in- the same 
shall adore the old Ganges at the Godavery, near Rajamundry, and consecrate the water at Ramaseram • and 

after performing ablution in the Sheddan, with the permission of Madanaswamy, the water is to be delivered 
to Calbiranan. 

Tth. It is the injunction of the Hindoo religion that Hindoos shall perform their ablution in the ten rivers 
undermentioned, which are considered sacred : the Ganges, the Rana, the Kishna, the Viney, the Cauvery, 
the Bumundy, the Boosh, the Canagany, the Toonga, the Sinda or Indus. 

Pilgrimages for the performance of ablution in the ten rivers, should be undertaken on the day Jupiter en- 
ters Aries, and the other signs of the Zodiac. 

8th. Great shall be the reward of those who perform ablution in the Skeddoo, at the bridge erected by 
Jiamachandra, over the strait that connects the eastern and southern seas together, near Ramaseram in the 
district of Ramanadapoorum, in the Zillahof Madura. Those who perform ablution in this strait should 
worship Ramalinga Swatny, the deity of Ramaseram, and also perform ablution in Goady Teertain in the tem¬ 
ple. The pilgrimage to this place is performed for the expiation of sins committed in a former birth, and 
also to obtain children. 

A tank called Mahinacolum in Combaconum is also considered holy,, the ablution in which must be per¬ 
formed on the day Jupiter enters Leo. ihis festival occurs once in twelve years, and the following account 
respecting it, I copy from the 2d No., Vol. 4, of the Madras Missionary Register. “ The Ganges besides 
taking upon itself the form of water, sometimes takes upon itself the form of a very handsome woman. At a 
certain time, after it had taken the latter form, that form became very uncomely, which caused it much grief; 
whereupon it complained to Brama. Brama desired it to go and ascertain the cause of Siva, who, he 
said, would give the necessary information; Ganges went to Siva, and said, didst not thou fetch me from the 
Dhevalogum (world of the gods) to this earth on the hair of thy head ? How is it then, that my original 
beauty has been thus deformed ? Siva in reply, said, because many millions of great sinners have visited 
and bathed in you, and because you have borne away all their sins, and shewn them the good way ; all their 
sins have surrounded you, and this deformity has happened to you. However, I will cause a holy bathing to 
originate in Combaconum, and grant to it the virtue of removing all sins. I shall there be known at the bank 
of the holy bathing, by the name of Veesooveasooren, and Parvathee by the name of Veesalatcliee. At the great 
Mahamahum , once in twelve years, even when the planet Jupiter comes into the sign of Leo, should you leave 
this and go to bathe there, your sins being removed, you will again obtain your original beauty. As many 
will come to that bathing so must you. 

“ The deluded Heathen believe, according to the above story, that the very waters of the Ganges comes into 
this tank once in twelve years, and that it thereby becomes efficacious to the removing of all sins. Hence 
persons from almost all parts of India come here on the day appointed; and in order to make this festival 
the more popular, all the great cars in Combaconum are caused to be drawn on the day previous to the 

bathing.” 

The places of pilgrimage are Guya , Benares , T Voojinee Divarga , Moye Conjee , and Madura. 

If Shardum , or a funeral rite be performed to the memory of the dead under the bannian tree at Guya, it 
shall not only be the means of obtaining the salvation of the performer’s forefathers, but his family will flourish 
in this life and abound in prosperity. When Hindoos perforin their ceremonies in the above places, they 
should fast, and have their heads shaved. 

DevayaHerie are of two kinds—the first is performed before starting on a pilgrimage to the following 
places:— Tei'oopalty , Hogobilam , Srusylum , Stree-Calaslry , Conjivaram, Solunghipoorum, Teroopooroor, 7V- 
roovannamalay, Ramaseram, Sreerwiga , Madura , Pulany , Wo oho ok, and Soobramanyam; and the second be¬ 
fore proceeding to the following places— Teroovaloor, PenapolUam, Tlogapolum, Goa door, and Combaconum . 

Superstitions and Superstition of the Br amins.— While a Bramin is thinking of any undertaking in which 
omens observed he may be desirous to embark, should he at the time be fortunate to hear a person pray- 
by the Brarams. fog, or sounds of music, &c. he concludes that the business he was thinking about 
will terminate favorably to his interests. 

The Bramins state, that should a man or woman, or even a child sneeze, while a person is engaged in 
thought, it is lucky, provided the person who sneezed had a piece of gold applied to his nostrils at his birth ; 
a practice which the Hindoos invariably perform; but should this ceremony have been omitted, of necessity, 
they say the sneezing is unlucky. 
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When a Brarain sets out on an affair of marriage, or some business of consequence, should he accidently 
knock his head against the door-frame of his house, he will postpone the business, considering it as a bad sign, 
if a Bramin’s book drop from his hands, it is a bad omen : if he stumble on his way when proceeding on any 
business, it is a bad omen: if he meet with two bullocks at bay, he will not proceed further, nor will he do 
so if he has been pulled by the hand, while quitting his house. Unseasonable rain, thunder, hurricane, and a 
cat crossing the street, are all regarded as unlucky signs; should a crow cross by the left hand, his undertaking 
will be unpropitious, and he w ill return home; if it cross his right, he believes it a lucky sign. 

_ _ _ Food. —Bramins believe in the doctrine of transmigration, therefore they abstain from 

Food of the Branuna. . . ° 

animal food: they live entirely on vegetable diet. 

Before people take their food, they wash their hands, feet, and mouth; and when they sit down, they take 
their places according to rank and seniority. Should any man presume to sit down “ in the highest” place 
when he has not a title to it, he will be sure (as in the parable) to hear the master say to him, in respect to 
“ a more honourable man,” “ Give this man place;” and then, “ with shame,” he will be compelled u to take 
the lowest” place. 

In supplying the guests, the chief person present is always served the first, and generally by the hands of 
the host himself. They are also particular as to the order of serving up their viands and condiments : to set 
on the mat or carpet certain articles first, w r ould be here considered as much out of place, as it is in England 
to set on the dessert before the more substantial dishes. 

Before the Hindoos eat their food, they take a little in their fingers, and lift it to the height of the forehead, 
and, in thought, offer it to Siva ; and in the same way they offer their rice and fruits to the gods, and then eat 
them. The ceremony is called Siva-Purethe , that is, “ agreeable to Siva.” It is considered disgraceful not to 
attend to it, and only “ low or vile people” neglect it. The sect of Vishnoo put a little of the food to the fore¬ 
head as above, and meditate on Nariyanan, one of the names of their deity. In general, the people do not 
return thanks; but those of the Saiva sect, after having washed their hands, repeat a mantherani or iC prayer.” 

Epicures at home would smile, and pout the lip, at the vegetable feast of a Saiva man. His first course 
consists of pulse, green-gram, rice, and ghee) or butter;” the second, of numerous curries, and pickles made 
of half-ripe fruits, vegetables, and spices ; the third, an acid kind of broth; the fourth, curds, honey, and rice ; 
the fifth a rich supply of mellow fruits. From this humble repast the guests arise with more pleasure, and at 
less expense of health, than the luxurious Englishman does from his half-medicated meal, to which science is 
now the footman, and a few French terms its fashionable vocabulary. 

When the visitors have taken w r hat they require, the principal person arises from his seat, and all present 
follow his example. 

It must be here observed, that Braminee women do not take their meals with the men, but are obliged to eat 
in private with their own sex, after the men had been first served and satisfied. A wife is not allowed to walk 
alongside her husband: she must walk behind him; she ought not to sleep, until he is asleep, nor remain 
asleep after he awakes. If she is sitting, and he comes in, she should rise. The Hindoos inculcate that the 
wife should worship her husband while he lives, and when he dies she should be burnt with him. The house¬ 
hold duties of a Braminee woman, and her submission to her husband’s will and pleasure, are very remarkable— 
she commands nothing, inherits nothing, even after the death of the husband. 

Marks worn on the Marks worn on the Forehead. —Some' stories of the marks worn on the forehead by the 

Smartah Brain‘nT ® ram * ns an< l Hindoos in general from their very indecent origin, it would be improper 
in me here to relate. It will be sufficient to state that the marks worn on the forehead 
by this class of Bramins, (Smartah) is in honor, or memory of Sivalingum , which was burnt to ashes 
on Mount Kailasa, which settled within the shell and rendered Siva immortal. Vishnoo being desirous to 
enjoy the same prerogative, seized upon a cow, and carrying it to Kailasa, Siva's residence, he snatch¬ 
ed away some of these ashes; which Siva perceiving, struck out several of its teeth by a blow he gave 
it; which falling upon the earth, produced a kind of large water-melons. However, Vishnoo keeping close 
behind his cow, gathered the dung, and burnt it to ashes; whence it is, that to this day the Bramins have so 
great a veneration for the cow-dung, that they believe it purifies every thing upon earth. The round yellow 
mark also worn on the forehead is in memory of the third fiery eye of ASVra/sothat the three marks of sandal or 
burnt cow-dung on the forehead signify the three gods, viz. Brama, Vishnoo, and Siva / and the additional 
circular mark means the additional eye of Siva. 

Or-in Of the particu- FASTS ~ Tlie ori S In of the fast-days is ridiculous—they say that a young fellow, much 

lar fast-days. addicted to venery, going one night very late to visit his mistress, could not light upon a 

boat to ferry him over the river; however, being resolved not to depart, lie staid there all 
night, and fell asleep, without having eaten any thing all that day; next morning early, crossing the river as 
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he was going to his mistress’s house, he met with a camel just at sun-rising, and throwing a stone at it 
which accidently struck some flowers, they dropped from the stalks upon the ground. 

Some years after happening to die, and being carried before Chutraputren , he could not produce any good 
works he had performed in his life-time to entitle himself to paradise, except this accidental fasting, and the 
falling of the flowers at sun-rising, which he interpreted as a sacrifice intended for the sun. Chutraputren , alter 
a long hearing, condemned him to the infernal regions ; yet, in consideration of his having fasted on the 11th 
day after the full moon, he was privileged to abide for some days in paradise, and was asked what paradise he 
would choose ; he answered, the Woman’s Paradise. Being conveyed thither accordingly, as he lay in bed the 
next night with one of the ladies, he broke out into most dreadful ejaculations ; and being asked by bis bed¬ 
fellow, the reason, he replied, because 1 have so short a time to stay in this paradise—the woman who was 
fascinated with him, advised him to rise early in the morning, wash himself all over, and at the gate watch the 
coming of the servants of Siva , who were then going into the wood of roses, to gather flowers for their mas¬ 
ter; she bade him crowd in among them, and gather the most odoriferous flowers he could find, and oiler them 
as a present to Siva. 

He followed the woman’s advice; and having gathered the most sweet-scented flowers, offered them to Siva, 
who, being extremely pleased with the present, asked Chutraputren who this young man was; he told him, 
lie was a person condemned to infernal punishment. But Siva ordered him to remain in paradise with the 
woman, and to gather flowers for him. Now, because this young man got into paradise by his fasting, the 
Heathen fast upon the before-mentioned eleventh day. 

The Second Fast. —They have another fast, called Sivarasiri, which deduces its origin from Siva, and 
Rasiri , ». e. the night, signifying a night fast , or Siva’s night. It falls in February; and being one of their 
established fasts, is kept with a great deal of strictness; they are prohibited from either eating, drinking, or 
sleeping all that night, which they spend in rehearsing the fictions of their gods, and walking round the Pagoda 
till daybreak, when they sacrifice to the idol, and give alms to the poor. 

The Third Fast.— This fast called Tirmadira , is kept only by the women, having got its name from the 27th 
day of the 9th month ; on which day Canteven , the god of love , being killed by Siva , the women were so 
grieved thereat, that they would not touch the least eatables all that day, and ever since kept a fast on the 27th 
December, in memory of this disaster. 

The Fourth Fast.— They have another famous fast called Masanpasa , from the word Masa, ( which in the high 
Malabar tongue signifies a month, and Upasa , a fast, being the most sacred of all their lasts, beginning with the 
last day of October). 

Such as keep this fast, having first washed and dressed themselves very clean, repair to the pagoda of 
Vishnoo; and the next day being the 19th of November, after having changed their clothes, go round the 
temple early in the morning one hundred and one times, and the most devoted one thousand and one times. 
They repeat the same &c. every day during the whole of November and December , muttering all the while by 
themselves the words Naraina and Aquanama, surnames belonging to Vishnoo. All this while they must eat 
nothing but milk and figs, not look upon a woman, and neither think nor speak of any thing but what relates 
to Vishnoo. The next following year they take the same course, beginning with the 1st day of December, and 
continuing till the 10th of January , in all forty days. The third year they begin with the 1st of January, and 
continue the same devotions till the 10th of February; and thus the same successively for nine years longer, 
till the number of twelve years being completed, they obtain a general pardon for all their trespasses, 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SMARTAH BRAM1NS. 

Ceremonies performed on the sick and dying—Rich donations conferred by the patient on the priests in attend¬ 
ance — A prayer on behalf of the dying—Ceremonies performed when the patient is in agonies of death — 
Lamentations for the dead—Funeral rites and ceremonies—General description of rewards and punishments 
in a future state — The Hindoos ’ Heavens—Description of the Hindoos 9 Hell. 

Ceremonies perform- The Ceremonies performed on the Sick and Dying. —When a Bramin is in nature’s 
Tying ^ 3lCk and ^ ast wea ^ ness ant * F ast hopes of recovery; and when all the medicines and the skill 
of the physician prove ineffectual, to ward off any longer the approaches of death, the 
relatives of the patient evince much concern for his future state; and to obtain for him a happy transmigra¬ 
tion, his spiritual guides, the Vopatheyars, are summoned to the death-bed to offer the last consolations of 
religion: and by poojahs and incantations to propitiate the gods and to secure for the dying man the favor and 
approbation of Heaven. In the selection of their Vopatheyars, they invariably give the preference to those 
who are both priests and doctors, and renowned for piety and virtue. 

The following ceremonies take place at the closing scene in the Bramin’s life. One or more learned Vopa¬ 
theyars being summoned, and all the family present, the principal priest pours a little water from the holy 
fountain of Casi, kept in their Pagodas for such purposes, into the mouth of the patient, muttering at the same 
time a short prayer in Sariscrit. The patient is next assisted to sit up on his bed, when he takes a little pure 
water, drawn from his own or neighbour’s well, and pours it on the feet of the principal priest, covering them 
with flowers in token of his great humiliation. The priest must sit along-side the sick man, and offer up pray¬ 
ers to the deity, but chiefly to Chutraputrcn, the great judge of the dead, the patient very devoutly joining 
in prayer. This done, the sick man takes a tepid bath, and being placed on his bed, repeats the following ad¬ 
dress: “ Illustrious , learned , and pious father ! God is now pleased shortly to cut the slender thread of my 
life. I am, in consequence, much concerned about my future state; and in order to be absolved of all my sins 
before I depart hence to meet that great judge Chutraputrcn, 1 hasten to make a full confession of my good 
but more particularly my bad actions, since I know to distinguish between good and evil, and being aware 
that confession of sins together with the alms I am about to distribute, will clear me of my guilt, and entitle 
me to a happy transmigration, I proceed to divulge the secret sins I have committed.” And here the pa¬ 
tient makes a confession of all his sins to the best of his recollection, not forgetting to mention his works of 
charity/ and the feasts and fasts he had observed. Confession ended, the priest pronounces the absolution. 
Should the dying man be in affluent circumstances, he confers on the Braminsin attendance the following cost¬ 
ly donations. 

Conferring of dona- 1st. Gkjjadanam, donation of an elephant, properly ornamented. 

tions by the pa- od. JJoomeedaxam, or donation of landed property, such as a village, a garden, fields, or a 
tient. , 

house. 

3d. Attswahdanam, donation of a valuable horse well fitted up with saddle, &c. 

4th. Cunnyadanam, i. e . presenting the priest with a young woman as a wife bought with money. 

5th. Daasherdanam, the donation of a pagoda dancing girl, also bought with money, and fitted up with 
jewels. 

6th. Pahlekoodanam, or a gift of a palankeen together with a sum of money for the maintenance of the 
palankeen-bearers. 

7th. Gohidanam, the gift of a good cow and calf. 


• The following 19 a list of the charities:—“ 1. To have a room for beggars where they may repose. 2. To give food to teachers. 3. To 
give food to the six sect9. 4. To give food to the cow. 5. To give food to those who are in prison. 6. To give alms in general. 7. To give 
eatables. 8. To give rice at the funeral anniversaries of those relations who are incapable of doing it. 9. To burn the bodies of those 
whose relatives cannot afford to bear the expenses. 10. To pay for the beating of drums to the place of burning. 11. To assist a woman in. 
childbirth. 12. To bring up children. 13. To give milk to a child. 14. To give holy ashes. 15. To give medicine to the sick. 16. To 
pay the washerman for those who are incapable. 17. To pay the barber. 18. To give a mirror. 19. To give an olah for the orifice in the ear. 

20. To give medicine for the eyes. 21. To give oil for the head. 22. To give-. 23. To relieve a distressed person. 24. To have 

water by the road-side to quench their thirst. 25. To build a rest-house. 26. To dig a tank. 27. To plant a gTOve. 26. To put up -a post 
for the cow to rub itself against. 29. To give food to animals in general. 30. To set at liberty a bull; that is, for sacred purposes. 31 . To 
save life by giving money. 32. To assist a poor virgin in getting married.” 

G 
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8th. Sooladanam, the gift of a silver ornament resembling a fork, which is given in memory of the three ^ods 

Uth. Calehanam Pooseneeka, the gift of a white pumkin, together with some money. 

10th. Boovydanam, or distribution of money to the Bramins on the public roads. 

11th. Ahnondanam, or the act of feeding the poor in the streets. 

A Prayer on Behalf of the Dying Bramix.-TIiou great and merciful Bhavagan! the creator and 
governor of all the worlds, visible and invisible. The creator of the luminaries, and of all celestial and 
terrestrial beings, and of all animals, insects, and verdures. To thee do we pay our homage beseeching 
thee to grant, this our dying friend, a happy transmigration. Now heaven, earth, waters, fire, seas, rocks’, 
hail, sun, moon, stars, day and night, and all the Reeshees on earth, the constellations of the known and un¬ 
known worlds, extol and praise the name of the great God the destroyer and reviver of our souls and 
bodies. 

ihe patient now executes his last will and testament, bequeathing the greater portion of his worldly goods 
to his children. To his lawful wife he leaves landed property, money, and jewels, (to be controlled by the 
head of the house) not forgetting legacies, for maintaining some charitable institution or other for the daily or 
weekly maintenance of the Bramins. Legacies to Pagodas to keep up certain festivals; to build Choultries, 
and to support water-sheds for the accommodation of travellers. 

Jev'apr asjttam, i. e. Ceremonies performed when the patient is in the last agonies of death. A black cow (one 
with a black tongue is preferred) and calf are brought into the house, and the former being decked with some 
jewels, a woman s cloth is put on its neck, and the dying man is directed to worship the beast which, afterwards 
becomes the property of the Bramins in attendance: he is now left to breathe his last. 


’“g™ to Lament *™N3 for the Dead.- Immediately after death, the people of the house begin 

Hindoos. “ t0 ma f e a S reat ^mentation. They speak of the virtues of the deceased, and address the 
. . k° d y in ver y touching language. The female relations come together, and beat their breasts. 

J heir long hair is soon dishevelled; they sit down on the floor around the corpse, put their arms on each 
other’s shoulders, and, in a kind of mournful recitative, bewail the loss of their friend.* 

I have sometimes been not a little affected to hear their exclamations. See the wife bending over the dead 
body of her husband; listen to her lamentations:—“ Ah, how many years have we been married, and lived 
happily together! Never were we separated, till now! Alas, my king, my kingdom, my master, my wealth, 
iny eyes, my body, my soul, my god! Shall I make an offering to Brama, because thou art taken awav ? 
Now will your enemies rejoice, because you are gone. Did the gods call for you ? Are vou in Siva’s mount > 
d hough I saw you die, I am still alive. When shall I again see the light of your beautiful countenance? 
O when again shall I behold his noble mien ? How can I look upon that face which was once like the full- 
blown lotus, but now withered and dry! When shall I again see his graceful bearing in the palankeen?f 
Alas! my name is now the widow! When will my aged father again say to you, Son-in-law '? Do the eves 
which saw the splendour of my bridal-day witness this deathly scene? ’ In future, by whom will these chil¬ 
dren be defended? When I am sick, who will go for the far-famed doctor? When my children cry, to 
whom shall I complain ? When they are hungry, to whom will they say. Father ? Ah! my children', my 
children! you must now forget that pleasant word!” 

Hear the daughter lamenting over her father:-" My father, had I not my existence from you? Who 
had me constantly in his arms, lest I should fall ? Who would not eat, except I was with him ? Who fed 
me with rice and milk ? When I was dejected, who purchased me bracelets ? Who purchased the beauti¬ 
ful jewel for my forehead? 0 my god! you never could bear to look in my withered face. Who will now 
train my brothers? Who procured me the tali, ‘ husband V To whom shall I go when mv husband is 
angry? Lnder whose shade shall my husband and children now go ? To whom will my children now sav 
Grandfather? In whose face will my mother now look? Alas! my father, my fiither! you have left us alone.’’’ 

Listen to the son over his father:—" From infancy to manhood you have tenderly nursed me. Who has 
given me learning? Who taught me to conduct myself with discretion? Who caused me to be selected 
by many ? W ho would not eat if I had the headache ? Who would not allow me to be fatigued by walkin'* > 
M ho gave me the beautiful palankeen ? Who loved to see his son happy ? Whose eyes shone like diamonds 
on Ins son . W ho taught me to prepare the fields ? Who taught me agriculture ? Ah my father! I thought 

you would have lived to partake of the fruits of the trees I had planted. Alas! alas! I 'shall now be called 
the fatherless son.” 

Hear the aged father over the body of his son:—" My son, my son ! art thou gone ? What 1 am I left in 
my old age . My lion, my arrow, my blood, my body, my soul, my third eye ! gone, gone, gone ? Ah 1 who 


♦ Vide plate No. 12. 

t Has no English wife looked with pride on her husband when mounted on a stately horse» 
la his palankeen, and moves with great dignity to those who pass him on the road. 
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was so near to his mother ? To whom will she now say. Son ? What! gone without assisting us in our old 
age ? Ah! what will thy betrothed do ? I hoped thou wouldst have lived to see our death. Who will 
now perform the funeral rites for us? Who will light up the pile? Who will perform the annual ceremo¬ 
nies ? To the bats, to the bats, my house is now given !” 

The daughter exclaims over the body of her mother :—“ Alas ! what shall I do in future? We are like 
chickens whose mother is killed. Motherless children are beaten on the head.* We are like the honeycomb 
hanging on the trees, at which a stone has been thrown: all, all are scattered.” 

She thus addresses the females who are coming to mourn over her mother :—“ I am the worm which has 
to eat a dead body. Though you should give me a large vessel full of water , it will not quench my thirst so 
well as a few drojjs from the hand of my mother! My mother is gone, and has left us for the streets. Who 
lulled me to repose! Who bathed me near the well ? Who fed me with milk ? Ah! my father also is dead.f 
Why have you gone without seeing the splendour of my bridal-day ? Did you not promise to deck me for 
the festive scene? What! am I to be alone that day? Ah my mother! how shall I know how to conduct 
myself! When I am married, should my husband use me ill, to whom shall I go? Who will now teach me 
to manage household affairs? Ah ! there is nothing like a mother! How many pains, how many difficulties, 
have you had with me ? What have I done for you ? Alas ! alas ! had you been long sick, I might have 
done something for you. Ah! you told me, disobedience would be my ruin. You are gone : why did I not 
obey you? My fate, my fate ! my mother, my mother! will you not look at me? Are you asleep? You 
told us you should die before our father ?£ My mother, will you not again let me hear your voice ?” 

If the daughter be married, such exclamations as these will likewise be uttered:—“ When I am in pain, 
who will say, ‘ Fear not, fear not?’ I thought you would have lived to see the marriage of my daughter. 
Come hither, my infant, look at your grandmother. Was I not nursed at those breasts? You said to my 
father, when you were dying, ff Love my children.’ You said to my husband, ‘ Cherish my daughter.’ Ah ! 
did you not bless us all? My mother , my mother! that name I will not repeat again.” 

The son says to the mourning women:-“Ah! was she not the best of mothers? Did she not conceal my 
faults ? Can I forget her joy when she put the bracelets on my wrists? 0 how she did kiss and praise me 
when I had learned the alphabet! She was always restless whilst I was at school; and when I had to return 
she was always looking out for me. How often she used to say, ' My son, my son, come and eat?’ but now, 
who will call me?” Then, taking the hand of his deceased mother into his own he will often ask:—“ And 
are the worms to feed on this hand which has fed me?” Then, embracing her feet :—“ Ah! these will never 
more move about this house. When my great days are come, in whose face shall I look? Who will rejoice 
in my joy ? When I go to the distant country, who will be constantly saying, * Return, return?’ Ah! how 
did she rejoice on my wedding-day! Who will now help and comfort my wife ? If she did not see me 
every moment, she was continually saying, ‘ My son, my son !’ Must I now apply the torch to her funeral 
pile ? Alas ! alas ! I am too young for that. What! have the servants of the funeral-house § been anxious to 
get their money ? Could they not have waited a few years ? What do those bearers want? Have you come 
to take away my mother?” Then, lying on the bier by her side, he says, “ Take me also. Alas! alas ! is 
the hour come? I must now forget you. Your name must never again be in my mouth. I must now per¬ 
form the annual ceremony. O life, life! the bubble, the bubble !” 

Listen to the affectionate brother over the body of his sister :—“ Were we not a pair ? Why are we sepa¬ 
rated ! Of what use am I alone ? Where is now my shade ? I will now be a wanderer. How often did I bring 
you the fragrant lotus? but your face was more beautiful than that flower. Did I not procure your jewels? 
Who gained you the bridegroom ? Have I not been preparing to make a splendid show on your nuptial- 
day ? Alas ! all is vanity. How fatal is this for your betrothed! For whose sins have you been taken away ? 
You have vanished like the goddess Letchmee. In what birth shall we again see you? How many suitors 
waited for you ? You have poured fire into my bowels: my senses are gone, and I wander about like an 
evil spirit. Instead of the marriage-ceremonies, we are now attending to those of your funeral. I may get 
another mother , for my father can marry again: I may acquire children ; but a sister , never, never! Ah ! 
give me one look, let your lotus-like face open once—one smile. Is this your marriage-ceremony? I thought 
one thing, but fate thought another. You have escaped like lightning: the house is now full of darkness. 
When I go to the distant town, who will give me her commissions? To whom shall we give your clothes and 
jewels? || My sister, I have to put the torch to your funeral pile. You said, ‘ Brother, we will never part, 

• The Hindoos beat their children with the knuckles on the head ; and a child thus chastised often asks, “Am I a motherless child ?'* 
Mothers in the East are exceedingly fierce when their children are beaten. Woe be to the offender, if the mothers have the power or means 
to inflict on him what they may deem to be due punishment, 
f Her meaning is, that he will marry again, and that his affections will be weaned from her and the rest of the children. 

X Hindoo females greatly desire to die before their husbands, because they are believed to be blessed of the gods. 

$ Washermen, barbers, and others. 

JJ These are often given to some sacred object, as the friends cannot bear to see them. 
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we will live together in one house!’ hut you are gone. I refused to give you to the youth in the far coun¬ 
try; but now, whither have you gone? To whom shall I now say, ‘ I am hungry V Alas ! alas ! my father 
planted cocoa, mango, and jack trees in tour name; but you have not lived to eat the fruit thereof.* I have 
been to tell them you are gone. Alas! I see her clothes: take them away! Of what use is that palankeen 
now ? Who used to come jumping on the road to meet me ? If I have so much sorrow, what must have been 
that of your mother for ten long moons? Whose evil eye has been upon you? Who aimed the blow ? Will 
there ever again be sorrow like this ? My belly smokes. Ah my sister! your gait, your speech, your beauty, 
all gone! the flower is withered—the flower is withered! Call for the bier; call for the musicians!”! 

Husbands who love their wives are exceedingly pathetic in their exclamations; they review the scenes of 
their youth, and speak of their tried and sincere affection. Affectionate allusions are likewise made to the 
children to whom she has given birth, and, to use an Orientalism, the man is plunged in a sea of grief. 
“ What, the apple of my eye gone ? my swan, my parrot, my dear, my Letchmee! Her colour was like gold; 
her gait was like the stately swan; her waist was like lightning; her teeth were like pearls; her eyes like the 
kiyal-fish (oval); her eyebrows like the bow; and her countenance like the full-blown lotus. Yes, she is 
gone, the mother of my children! No more welcome, no more smiles in the evening, when I return. All 
the world to me now is as the place of burning. Get ready the wood for my pile. 0 my wife, my wife, 
listen to the voice of your husband.” 

FUn q r uic S ° b3C ‘ Funeral Rites a * u Ceremonies. —The lamentations and weeping ended, the son, or next of 
kin, bathes himself, and suspends across bis shoulders a slip of new cloth, three fingers in 
breadth: this is called Adarpattacari; he then performs the following Vasodacum or ceremonies— Peradapra- 
chuthum, or introductory rites for the dead, to the effect, that the soul of the deceased may obtain salvation— 
and that the survivors may obtain blessings thereby. The Vomam fire is then kindled and its rites performed 
as prescribed by the Shasters —after which, the corpse being washed, adorned, and laid on a bier, is borne by 
four Bramins, followed by the whole of the male members of the deceased’s family and friends—and also the 
officiating Priests: the son or next of kin accompanies the funeral, bearing fire in an earthen vessel, being that 
sacred or consecrated fire which was kindled in the Vomam ceremonies at the house. The procession having 
arrived at the burning place, the bier rests at three several spots, on each of which three Pindums or small heaps 
of boiled rice are laid, and then conveyed to the funeral-pile which is previously prepared. The reason assign¬ 
ed for laying down the bier at three several spots in the burning place, is, they say, that if perchance the 
corpse resuscitate in any of those places, the ceremonies denoting the chastisement of the soul must be observed 
—after the funeral rites are performed, holy places are visited and worshipped. Pagodas illuminated by lamps 
of clarified butter, prayers are offered to the gods in an earnest manner. Augandum, or a large earthen lamp 
filled with oil, is lighted in the Pagoda of Sanasvaralagavan or Saturn, god of the planets. If perchance the 
corpse revive on the funeral-pile, some animal should be immediately sacrificed and burnt, and the man thus 
revived is banished from his house and country—and ever after compelled to lead a wandering life; he must 
never be admitted into his village or house, as it is declared in the Shasters, “that the return of such a person 
into the village, will lead to its entire desolation”—he must therefore become an exile without a dwelling place, 
as no one that knows the circumstance will hold fellowship with him again; but should he, in violation of this 
injunction, venture to dwell in his village, he will be slain by its inhabitants. 

Should no such event as a resuscitation ensue, then the pile is consecrated, by repeating some sacred verses, 
and the Vomam ceremonies are afterwards performed with the fire brought from the house, the corpse bciug 
now laid on the pile, the son or next of kin, very reverentially feels the hand and other members of the body, 
and putting a little rice into the mouth of the corpse performs the Vomam ceremonies on the breast of the de¬ 
ceased,—then walking thrice round the pile, he breaks a pot near the deceased’s head, and at the same time 
sets fire to the pile; and while die flame is consuming it, he prostrates and worships the god of fire, after which, 
the four Bramins who bore the corpse to the burning place, walk a few paces, exclaiming that they would 
travel up to Casi or Benares on a pilgrimage, and then return, and sit among the rest—the son of the deceased 
then walks round the Bramins congregated together three times, with coins in both his hands, and after put¬ 
ting them in a Ptmchapatar, or vessel made of five metals, distributes to them according to the distinction and 

• On the birth of a daughter it is common to plant fruit-trees in her name, and these are often given as a dowry in marriage. This prac¬ 
tice also is frequently adopted on the birth of a son. 

t As the corpse of Hector was taken away, 

" With plaintive sighs and music’s solemn sound,” 

bo is it done here. The musicians always precede the procession, and they endeavour, with great success, to make their instruments imitate 
certain words. The following is a translation of a verse they thus repeat: * 4 The company of relations, weeping, cry Kal . • They see the 
dead body carried to the place of burning. The music and tambours, which gave such joy at the wedding, now proclaim, 4 There is yet ano¬ 
ther ! There is yet another! * [ f Vore-undu ! Vort-undu ! meaning, 44 Yet another, yet another.” 

*■ Exclamation of sorrow. 
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dignity of each—to the four bearers of the bier also he presents a rupee each, and to the rest of the followers 
other gifts of trifling value. He then bathes in a tank, and shaving himself, bathes again, which done, he offers 
to a Bramin selected for the occasion, cloths, rings, ear-rings, a cap and bag, and a pair of sandals , together 
with rice, gram, vegetables, plantain-leaves, &c. 

After this follows the rites of Lugnasirarlhum , or the ceremony of removing the three great ihosham or evils, 
viz., blindness, deafness, and dumbness—the natural state of the dead body, which it is supposed might have at¬ 
tracted the performer of the ceremonies, from his having approached and touched the corpse—the Shatters term 
thus: enjoining the necessary rites, viz., Antliathoovah , a lighted lamp being given to him to remove blind¬ 
ness; Patherathoovak , a bell to remove deafness; and Moogathoovah , a sacred book to remove dumbness ; 
Amapindum y or a heap of rice, is then prepared and presented as an offering; thus performed it is thrown into 
the Ganges, or any other stream. Next a selie or stone is placed to represent the deceased, over which the cere¬ 
monies of anointment are performed by Bramins, and rape-seeds with a little water brought in a Pattacari> (a 
small cup) are sprinkled over it—the Amapindum or boiled rice is again offered, and given to Vayascms or 
crows; then the Selie and Pattacari are put into the vessel in which the Amapindum was dressed, and con¬ 
veyed to the house, to be devoutly preserved. 

The following day Sunchoyanwn, or funeral rites, are performed in the following manner:—rice and three 
sorts of vegetables are boiled together in a pot, and taken in a winnow along with fig-leaves, milk, &c. to the 
Sinasanum or burning place, where Vomam ceremonies are again performed with the fire taken out of the fu¬ 
neral pile ; but if the fire had been already extinguished, certain rites are immediately performed in atone¬ 
ment for its extinguishment, and other fire is procured, and the ceremonies of the Vomam observed in 
order that the pollution which the pile might have attracted by the approach of a dog, ass, or jackall, being 
unclean beasts, may be removed by the Vomam and utterance of verses from the Vedas. The bones of the 
deceased are next gathered, and three Selie6 or stones placed on the ground, which being anointed, an umbrella 
and sandals, made either of silver or flour, are placed before them, and small yellow coloured flags attached 
to each Selie ; the Pindums or boiled rice is presented as an offering to them, and the milk is then poured over 
the bones by the son, or next of kin, who prostrating himself at the feet of the Bramins, bestows on them pe¬ 
cuniary presents; the bones of the deceased are afterwards removed and thrown into the Ganges or any other 
6acred river. At other times the bones are kept for a considerable time in the house of the nearest relation, 
till an opportunity shall offer for sending them to the Ganges. When the relics are placed in the vessel, the 
priest takes a branch of the mango tree, and dips it in a liquid composed of milk, clarified butter, cow’s urine, 
and curds, and sprinkles the whole three times, and then retires. 

In order to perform successfully the subsequent diurnal funeral rites, the chief mourner repairs every morn¬ 
ing to a grove, taking with him the vessel Selie and Pattacari , and after the performance of the prescribed 
ceremonies, offers to the Selie the Pinda or rice, and then gives it to the crows : on the first, third, fifth, 
seventh, and ninth days after the death of the deceased, he is enjoined to present to a Bramin, according to 
his circumstances, rice, vegetables, cloths, rings, ear-rings, cap, bag, stool, sandals, and other goods: until the 
final conclusion of the rites, the son, or chief mourner is strictly forbidden from using his usual bed or mattress, 
but is permitted one of reeds or flowers: on the tenth day the performer bathes and purifies himself, and per¬ 
forms the daily rites as prescribed already; he and his cousin are then shaved, and having again bathed, he 
pours over one Selie , Tilodagum* or water mixed with rape-seeds,—then, two Selies or stones are added to it, 
and the ceremonies of anointment are performed to the stones. A small shed, commonly called Veligara - 
thani Mundag/ium, is erected with three poles, and the Selies are perfumed and adorned with flowers, and 
placed under it; then the widow of the deceased being brought forward, weeps aloud, when her bangles are 
broken, and the nuptial string or talli and other neck ornaments are untied in the presence of the Selies; they 
are then carried off and thrown into a stream—in which they all bathe; after bathing, the widow’s head is 
shaved, and a plain cloth is given to her. The son then performs the Anuntha Vomam ceremonies, by which 
the pollution occasioned by the death, is considered as removed. The Bramins now recite verses from the 
Vedas , and place the Soogatlaparayana calisem , or a vessel filled with water and mango-leaves, which the 
son and his cousin sprinkle over them ; pecuniary gifts being now made to the Bramins, the calisem is taken 
to the house, where the remaining water and leaves are sprinkled over the cooking utensils and other articles 
of the house, thereby purifying them also, and the relatives are then feasted. 

On the eleventh day are observed the ceremonies of oblation. Amapindum is made and sent by a messen¬ 
ger to be thrown into the Ganges or other sacred streams; then follows Vci'ooshore Surganum, i. e. a steer 
and heifer are brought, and adorned with flowers, then placed before the Vo?nam fire, kindled for the occasion 

• The ceremony of Tilodagum is simply performed thus: the performer twists a little Dhurbu grass round the ring-finger of his right hand, 
and putting in the palm a little rape-seed, holds it in a sliding position—the priest pours water upon the seed while giving utterance to certain 
prayers, and thus washes off the seeds from the hand; it is so held that the water should run between the thumb and index, or pitryia I am 
unable to discover the purpose of this unmeaning and absurd ceremony. 
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according to the principles laid down in the Vedas. Four sorts or kinds of presents are then made to the 
Bramins, viz., cloth, earthen vessel, money, and ghee, or clarified butter. To the five Bramins who recite the 
Veda, pecuniary presents are made—and the cattle are after this turned to the east, west, north, and south, 
and let loose to roam at pleasure. 

Yahaham donation is next made—thus, a Bramin is bathed, and after anointing his head with oil, is present¬ 
ed with a new cloth, large ear-rings, ring, cap, bag, earthen vessels, a ladle, and so on,—and rice being sepa¬ 
rately dressed on this occasion, it is divided into thirty-two morsels, and given to him, with thirty-two Pagodas 
or at least thirty-two Rupeesthe rest of the annum or rice is formed into a Pinda and mixed with water; 
if the performer of the above rites be in poor circumstances, a fire is kindled in a pit, and the god of fire is made 
to represent the offering by repeating precepts from the Veda and the thirty-t wo morsels of rice are given to the 
Bramins. Shodasa donation next follows:—a cloth, a Pavitra ring, a brass vessel, a ladle, and so forth are pre¬ 
sented to sixteen Bramins, and the water out of a thonay or cup made of leaves is poured on their hands, and 
then they are fed, and the remnant is formed into sixteen Pindums, which are thrown into a stream or tank. 

On the twelfth day, Sapindccaranum is observed, *. e. seven Bramins are bathed, and being presented with 
gifts, are fed; of these Bramins two are appointed to represent Visvadavals, one to represept the deceased, 
three are severally appointed to represent the grandfather, senior grandfather, and great grandfather, and 
the last to represent Vishnoodava, or the god Vishnoo; Ihonays, made of leaves, are placed with some water 
in them, and Piadum is divided into three parts, and they verily believe that the soul of their great grand¬ 
father is transported to Heaven, by the utterance of the sacred precepts. The performance of annual ceremo- 
nies is henceforth considered unnecessary. 

To remove any difficulty or inconvenience at the River of fire* on the soul’s journey to heaven, a cow and 
a calf are presented to a Bramin with gold pommels on their horns; this is called Vithcrane donation ; then 
Stoaryapalheyem is made, viz. rice, vegetables, &c. are placed on a new piece of cloth, and presented to a 
Bramin; when this is done, Thasadanum , or ten kinds of donation is made, i. e. of rape-seeds, salt-grains, 
jaggery, ghee, curds, milk, cotton seeds, iron and cloth;—immediately after, Shodasamahadamtm, or sixteen 
sorts of gifts, are given, viz. a piece of land, cloth, money, a maid, an elephant, a horse, ram, cow, requisite 
for getting a Bramin invested with the sacerdotal thread, the offering of gram, salt, a Salegra/tam, or idol 
solemnly considered to be after the likeness of God. 

When the above gifts are conferred, the Pitidum is thrown into the water, and then the performer bathes 
himself, and observes the ceremonies of oblation, when the whole of the relatives, friends, and Poorohitha 
Bramins are feasted sumptuously. At night, cloths are presented to the performers of the funeral ceremonies, 
by the relatives and friends of the deceased, and a quantity of beetle-nuts served to the assembled com¬ 
pany by the performers. 

On the thirteenth day Vomam ceremonies are performed to the nine evil planets to diminish their portion 
of evils, and the whole of the family then bathe and share a splendid entertainment. Masiyems and Voona - 
masiyems , (or ceremonies and alms-giving by a son on account of the death of his father) are observed succes¬ 
sively for twelve months, and on the thirteenth month the first annual ceremony is performed. 

The belief that the continuance of deceased ancestors in a state of happiness after death depends on the re¬ 
gular performance of funeral rites by an uninterrupted line of male descendants, appears to be one of the most 
deep-rooted and most essential points of the religious faith of the Hindoos: it in fact forms the basis of their 
legal institutions concerning marriage, family affairs, and the distinction of caste, and it involves the leading 
principle of their law of inheritance, and of the division of property. In the first book of the Mahabharat men¬ 
tion is made of the Ascetic Jaratkaru, the only male survivor of an illustrious race, who is described as acci¬ 
dentally arriving on a pilgrimage, at the subterranean cave, in which he beheld with dismay, his departed an¬ 
cestors, deprived of their heavenly abode, and just then sinking down into the dark subterraneous regions, in 
consequence of his own disregard of domestic and family duties; Jaratkaru beholding them, he addressed his 
deceased ancestors, “ Who are you hanging in this cave with your heads foremost ?” The ancestors replied, 
M We are sages of renowned sanctity, our name is Yoyavavus ; owing to the extinction of our race, O Bramin, 
we must go downwards under the earth.” It is said in the Dattaka Minansu, “ Heaven awaits not one who 
is destitute of a son.” Hence, the chief reason for adoption, has its origin in a strong desire to have a son 
■who may survive to perform the funeral rites, and annual ceremonies. 

The ceremony is as follows : — the relations cn both sides are called together, and the head man of the vil¬ 
lage is officially present to give validity to the transaction. He who adopts puts his hand on the head of the 
child, and says " Ikis is mine , saffron water is then given, and the name of the boy is inserted in the 
village registry. lie has now a son and heir, and an agent to perform all the funeral rites. The Greeks 

• From hence we are led to suppose that the doctrine of the Vedas were partly borrowed from the mythology of the western pagans. 
Ovid and others make mention also of a river of fire in the infernal regions which is called Phlegethon ; this river is said to swell with fiery 
waves, and roll streams of fire ; the souls of the dead having passed oyer this last of the infernal rivers, are carried into Pluto's palace. 
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and Homans also adopted the sons of others for similar reasons. The ceremony was performed in the pre¬ 
sence of the Magistrate, or some man of rank. 

It is considered exceedingly desirable for children to be with their parents, when they die, they then have 
the opportunity to hear their last requests and commands, and also can perform the funeral rites, in such 
a way as none but themselves are capable of doing. It is just before death, also, that the lather 
mentions his property, especially that part which he has concealed in his house, gardens, or fields. 

Rewards and pun- GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IN A FUTURE STATE.—THE HINDOOS* * * § 

ishraentsmaftt- 1J BAVENS> —Xhe Jews believed there were seven heavens, • and the Hindoos have the 
same opinion; for Brama, in endeavouring to find out the summit of the pillar of fire, soared 
into the u seventh heaven.The latter people also have four especial degrees of bliss, the first is called 
Sara-loco , “God’s world the second, Sameeba, “ near to God the third, Saroobam , “God’s image the 
fourth, Sayutcheyam, “ to be united to or absorbed in him. 

To the first degrees of bliss go those who have made a pilgrimage to a holy place, or who have paid for 
the lights of a temple, or who have used holy ashes or holy water, or those who wear sacred beads, or who 
praise the gods, or those who honor Bramins, or who perform poojah to Siva, or those who use the five letters 
(that is, a, e, i, o, u) for invocations, or who perform the thirty-two charities.^ In that state there is great 
happiness; there are the five books; there beautiful females, who dance and sing; there no work, no sick¬ 
ness, no sorrow; there the water is like ambrosia; and there all the wishes are satisfied. 

To the second degree of happiness go those who are called keerikirar , that is, “ workers;” those who perform 
the Yagarn, or who take holy waters (from the Ganges) to distant countries; or those who place iron pins on 
their heads, so as to make it impossible for them to sleep in a recumbent position ; those who fast much, or 
who roll after the car, or who walk on fire, or who tie thorns on their body, or who in any way mortify their 
persons. Their happiness consists chiefly in praising God, and their holiness cannot be expressed. 

To the third stage the Yogees; those who are ignorant of the sex, who never shave or cut the hair, or pare 
the nails; who never speak, who wander about the earth from the left to the right, who live in a constant 
state of abstraction on divine subjects, who eat nauseous food, who live in the desert., who go about in naked- 
ness.§ In this world they gain the image of God; and in the other, they are his servants and messengers. 

To the fourth degree of happiness go the Nyane, literally, “ philosophersthey are the highest kind of 
ascetics, and are perfect Stoics: “ they pay no respect to temples, to ceremonies, to tanks, to works, to castes; 
they have no sweets, no bitters, no sorrows, no joys, no sickness, no health, no heat, no cold; they hate the 
world, and the world hates them; they have no friends, and they know no enemies; they live .and are dead, 
they are dead and yet live. After this world they are free from births and deaths; they are absorbed in the 
deity, which is supreme bliss.”|| 

The Hindoos also believe that there is a glorious city situated on a lofty mountain in the heavenly world 
(See Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12; xxi. 10.) The walls form a square, are made of solid gold, and are beauti¬ 
fied with precious stones. The gates are large, and are ever open to the good; and there stand the guards ; 
there the light is as if produced by ten millions of suns; there lives the Supreme Siva, and from his head 
flows a sacred river. There are the five trees, which give whatsoever is asked of them : their names are 
Arechanthanum, Katpagam, Santhanam, Faresatham, and ManthSram. There are also four other trees in 
the celestial mountain. “ To go to the mount of Siva” signifies to go to the heavenly world. 

In reviewing this account the mind can scarcely fail to be struck with the following particulars : The 
seven heavens of the Jews, the Hindoos, and the Mahomedans ;f the heavenly city; its situation, a mountain. 
Rev. xxi. 10 ; its guards, Rev. xxi. 12 ; its materials, its shape, four square, Rev. xxi. 16 ; its light. Rev. xxi. 
23; its river, Rev. xxii. 2; its trees, Rev. xxii. 2, 14 ; and the Supreme Siva. 

The Hindoos' Hells. The Hindoos’ HAVE Hells.**— The first is the place of darkness and mud : into it go those 
who rob and defraud their neighbours: its name is allal. The second, called ravarum, is full of poison and 
bad vapours. There also are serpents of the worst description, who are continually biting their victims. 
Those who kill their masters, or who afflict the righteous, go to that place. The third is called kumpepagam: 

• "l. Tho velum, or curtain. 2. The firmament, or expanse. 3. The clouds, or clher. 4. The habitation. 5. The dwelling-plao*. 
6. The 6xed residence. 7. The araboth/*—D r. A. Clarke. 

f They have, however, many heavens; but the seventh is the place of eminence. 

I Vide note, page 25. 

§ Bishop Heber says of some whom he saw near Umeer, *' Those grim and ghastly Yogees , with their hair in clf'knots, and their face* 
covered with chalk, sitting naked, and hideous, like so many ghoules amid the tombs and ruined houses/' 

Ij Those who gain the other degrees of bliss may lose them, as they are subject to births and deaths. 

H Mahomet undoubtedly took his ideas from the Jews. 

• • “ Shall burn unto the lowest hell/* (Deut. xxxii. 22.) If we read this, 44 lowest hades," it is «till a striking expression. Calmet sayt, 
“As the Jews acknowledge seven degrees of torments in hell, so do the Mussulmans seven gates/’ (Alcoran, chap, of the stone.) 
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been touched by your foot, I am blessed,” and praised him. Param-Easuran rejoined: “ Yama 1 listen ! go 
not into the presence of such as wear sacred ashes and beads ; neither regard my servants, as men on the earth, 
but know that they are myself. If you see them, reverently worship them. To others, who by thought, 
word, or deed, perform virtuous or sinful actions, give Swarga, or Naraga, according to their deserts.” 
Having thus instructed him, he said, “ Go with thy troopsand immediately Yama humbly worshipped him, 
mounted his buffalo, and, his armies attending him, departed to his own kingdom. 

Perhaps this subject ought not to be concluded without the remark, that, in the existence of a future place 
of punishment; in the Hindoo belief of the seven divisions and different awards of misery assigned to the 
guilty ; in the person of a chief called Yama, (corresponding with Minos or Pluto,) and his numerous assist¬ 
ants ; in the person of the supreme Siva; in the all-preserving power of innocence and devotion, as seen in 
the case of the youth Markandar and his future happiness;—in all these we discover an agreement with the 
general opinion of nations, ancient and modern, barbarous and civilized, which serves to illustrate and confirm 
the scriptural account of future rewards and punishments. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE VIDEKEL BRAMINS. 

Origin of the Videkel sect — Religion—Descriptions of the deities Sooriah and Gancsa. 

The Videkel Beam ins claim the privilege of being classed next to the Smartah sect, or in the division of 
Visistadwydom . It is related that no one can obtain the distinction of a Videkel Bramin among the Brami- 
nical or sacerdotal Caste, except those who regularly perform oblation thrice a day, and other religious rites 
connected with Yugutnf and who do not deviate from the principles laid down in the Vedas; who with their 
families support themselves by the gifts from the Rajahs and other opulent men, and endeavour to seek 
beatification in another life, by zealously, religiously, and with much unfeigned piety, study the Vedanta 
Shasters, f Astanga Yagum,$ and Tatvah.§ 

The Country from which this sect of religious Bramins sprung, was also occupied by the Smartah sect, 
but they are now promiscuously dispersed throughout the Peninsula of British India, and they do not prefer 
any claim to any particular country, and are now generally inhabiting the southern parts of Hindoostan; this 
part of India being made, as they say, proverbial by Stree Soogabraminah , son of Vada Veyasa Mahanshee > as 
the seal of wisdom, and the lecture of sacred benevolence. 

Religion of the The Ueligion of the Videkel sect is the same as that professed by the Smartah sect, and they are 

Videkel sect, privileged and instructed in the mystical words of the Gayatre , and other precepts, and acts of 

• Yaguh is the sacrifice rendering Ugneedeven, or the god of fire, propitious—also called Soma-yagum, (beside this there are nine 
other kind of sacrifices as undermentioned.) 

Pasoobanda-yagch is a sacrifice, in which the individual who has performed the Somayagum, should offer to Ugneedeven annually 
a black ram together with the sacred sticks and ghee as specified in the ceremonial act. After having performed these two sacrifices, 
the Vasapaya-yagum should be performed, in which twenty-one black goats together with the sacred sticks and ghee, should be offered 
in gratification of Ugneedeven, through his means the oblations should be made as prescribed in the Vedas as to all the deities that 
they may be rendered favorable to the performers. 

Ponndareega-yagum is a sacrifice in which seven goats and sacred sticks should be, as prescribed in the Vedas, offered in gratification 
of Ugneedevan, through whose medium all the deities will be gratified. 

Garoodasyana-yagum is performed in the following manner. A pit is dug up, according to the rules prescribed in the Hindoo architec¬ 
ture, in which a tortoise should be placed, upon which 1028 bricks should be piled with repetition of mysterious prayers corresponding to 
the number of the bricks, as directed in the science of Hindoo architecture. The pile of bricks will bear the shape of a Garooda-patchie, or 
Braminee Kite. The sacrifice is then performed on this pile in gratification of Ugneedeven. 

There are besides five sacrifices more, which are enormously expressive, these are human sacrifice , sacrifice of horse, that of a cow, 
that of a serpent, and Rajahsoorahyagum, which are performed exclusively by kings. 

Y asavotiirah-yagum is a sacrifice which ought to be performed for twenty one days successively, day and night, feeding the fire all the 
while with a thousand viss of ghee or clarified butter, to satisfy ugnee. 

t Vedanta-suasters is the end or essence of the Vedas, which treats of the Supreme Being, the object or end of all Vedas which estab¬ 
lished him alone as the great first cause. 

X Astanga-yagum, the following eight qualities performed by a religious penitent is named Astanga Yagum . 1st. Temam , preserving lives, 
avowal, avoiding theft, not coveting other man’s goods, the act of subduing the lusts of the flesh, restraint of the senses. 2d. Xyamam, 
penance, purity, cheerfulness, a godly disposition. 3d. Athana, the position or placing the soles of the feet between the thighs and knees, the 
body being at the same time straight, putting the two ankle bones across under the buttock and holding fast the two toes, placing in a twisted 
manner the soles of the feet upon the thighs, placing the left ankle upon the right thigh, continuing ait the same time in a straight position, 
placing the left ankle under the privy parts at the onus, and putting the left elbow upon the knee extending the fingers and looking at the 
nose, placing both ankles under the privy parts near the anus and holding fast the soles of the feet with the two hands without moving, press¬ 
ing the onus with the ankle of the left foot, and placing narrowly under the same ankle of the right foot, pressing the two elbows to the navel, 
fixing the hands upon the ground, extending the feet and lifting up the head, adopting such a posture as health and strength will permit. 
4th. Pranajama is the act of exhaling the breath by one nostril and inhaUng it through the other. 5th. Frathiahury is performed by suppressing 
pains and being absorbed in contemplation. 6th. Dhaiana is performed by fixing the mind upon one of the following objects, namely, the 
throat, the heart, the forehead, the skull, and the uavel. 7th. Davahnah is abstraction from all sensual objects, and directing the mind to the 
meditation of Siva. 8th. Samadhee, or the vision of one’s self, that is of the soul freed from the desires of the body, though she remains in, 
and is united with it, and is the cause of the sensual and other bodily actions. 

$ Tatvah is the essential nature of things corporeal and spiritual, which are the following, in number ninety-six. Jst. The nature of 
material and spiritual things, which are twenty-four. 2d. The nerves and arteries, which are ten. 3d. The changes of the actions and passions 
of men, which are five. 4th. Evil passions of men, which are three. 5th. The natural dispositions of men, which are three. 6th. Divisions of 
the human body, which are three. 7th. Diseases, which are three. 8th. Evil lusts, which are eight. 9th. The regions of the human body, 
which are six. 10th. The substances or essential parts of the body, which are seven. 11th. Flatulency in the body, there are supposed to be 
ten vital airs. 12th. Modes of production, which are five. 13th. Orifices in the body, which are nine. 
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faith, as are prescribed in the Vedas. But those of this sect, who study Rigg Veda ,* are divided into two 
tribes, viz. Asvalayanaul and Aupasalumbaul.f 

They pay adoration to Vishnoo, Brama, and Roodran, and perform poojah regularly every morning to 
Sooriah, Kamatchee, Vishnoo, Ganesa, and Indra.J I here insert the descriptions of some of these gods. 

Description of Soouiah Ravee,§ or the Sun.— This god, the son of Kushyupu, the sage, is painted red. 
the god Soonah. He holds a water-lily in each hand, and rides in a chariot drawn by seven red |) horses. 

Ravee, If as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the great festivals. The Jyotish-tutwu says, that if a 
person be born under the planet Ravee, he will possess an anxious mind, be subject to disease and other 
sufferings, be an exile, a prisoner, and endure much sorrow from the loss of his wife, children, and property. 

While bathing, the Hindoos repeat certain incantations, in order to bring the waters of all the holy places 
in the heaven of this god into the spot where they are standing, and thus obtain the merit of bathing not only 
in Gunga, but in all the sacred rivers, &c. in the heaven of Sooriah. After bathing, too, the Hindoos make 

• Rigg Veda is the first book of the Hindoo Scriptures, which contains the rites and ceremonies used both on the happy and unhappy 
occasions. 

t Asvalayanaul and Aupasalumbaul are the names respectively of two 9 aint$, who divided the Vedas into several parts, which they fixed 
as rules of faith and conduct; the sections of the above Vedas are respectively designated by the name of the compiler, those who embraced 
these sections of the Vedas are respectively called Asvalayanaul and Aupasalumbaul. 

X Vide Plate No, 6. § Hence Ravee-varo, or Sunday. (J Not green, as mentioned by Mr. Maurice. 

II The Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone into the worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, the constellations, the 
signs of the zodiac, the stars in general, the star canopus, (1) the star Kalu-poorooshu, &c, have all been deified, and are worshipped with 
appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c.; some of them at the festivals of other gods, and others at different times. The constellations are 
worshipped separately at the births of children, as well as at the anniversaries of these births till the time of death. 

Some persons suppose, that the worship of the elements was the primitive idolatry of the Hindoos, and that of heroes the invention of 
later times. It is plain, however, that the Vedas, supposed to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, countenance the worship of deifi¬ 
ed heroes. These books contain accounts of Brama, Vishnoo, and Siva, and most of the other deities. A paragraph in the Rigg Veda 
speaks of the gods choosing Indra to be their king, whom they placed on a throne fancifully constructed with texts of the Veda. Amongst all 
the gods none are charged with greater crimes than Indra, who seduced the wife of his spiritual guide; indeed, from a variety of facts, it is high¬ 
ly probable, that to the V edas we are to attribute the foundation of this 'whole fabric of superstition. These books contain prayers to procure 
the destruction of enemies, as well os encourage the burning of widows alive, (I) which is surely a far greater crime than any thing done in 
the presence of the images of Rama or Krishna. The ancient idolatry, therefore, seems to have been as corrupt as any thing practised at pre¬ 
sen!. Is it not probable that the horrid worship of Moloch was really that of the element of fire ? 

We do not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are worshipped on the tops of houses, as appears to have been the case among those na¬ 
tions from whom the Jews learnt their idolatry. It is said of Manasseh, that ‘he worshipped all the host of heaven, and served them/ 
Josiah, the son of Manasseh, put down all that burnt incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the host of 
heaven. By the prophet Jeremiah, God threatens that the people shall bring out the bones of the king of Judah, of the princes, priests, pro¬ 
phets and people, and adds, 4 And they shall spread them before the sun, the moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they have served ; they 
shall not be gathered nor be buried; they shall be for dung upon the face of the earth. By the prophet Zephaniah, God threatens to cut off 
them * that worship the host of heaven upon the house-tops/ Stephen, in rehearsing the history of the children of Israel before the Jewish 
council, declares, that God formerly gave up their forefathers to worship the host of heaven, and mentions among other objects of worship the 
star of the god Remphan. 

This worship, which has been so general among heathen nations, seems to have originated injudicial astrology, and in the belief that the 
heavenly bodies have a great influence upon human events. Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has been ascertained, arc 
oiteu filled with melancholy; some abandon themselves to despair, careless of what becomes of an existence connected with such omens. Tha 
reader will perceive, in reading the account of Saturn, to what a degree the Hindoos dread the influence of this planet, especially at the time 
when it is in a certain sign. Against fears of this kind the prophet Jeremiah warned the Jews ; 4 Learn not the way of the heathen, and 
be not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them/ 

At the great festivals a small offering is presented to all the planets at once; but except on these occasions, they are never worshipped toge¬ 

ther. They are, however, frequently worshipped separately by the sick or unfortunate, who suppose themselves to be under the baneful in¬ 
fluence of some planet. At these times the nine planets are worshipped, one after the other, in regular succession. The ceremonies consist 
of the common forms of worship before other images, and close with a burnt-offering to each planet. 

1 o Sooriah are offered in the burnt sacrifice small pieces of the shrub urku; (*) to Chandra, those of the pulashu ; f 5 ) to Mars, those of 
the khudiru; (« ) to Mercury, those of the upamargu ; ( 5 ) to Jupiter, those of the ushweU*hu; (*) to Venus, those of the ooroomburu ; to 

Saturn, those of the shumee; ( 7 ) to Hahoo, blades of doo'rva grass ; and to Ketoo, blades of kooshu grass. 

In honour of Sooriah, boiled rice mixed with molasses is burnt; milk is to be mixed with the rice offered to Chandra ; with that to Mars, 
curds ; with that to Mercury, clarified bufter ; to Jupiter is offered frumenty; to Venus, boiled rice alone ; to Saturn, various kinds of food ; 
to Uahoo, goat’s flesh or fish ; to Ketoo, blood from the ear of a goat, mixed with rice. 

i he image of Sooriah is to be a round piece of mixed metal, twelve fingers in diameter; that of Chandra i 3 to be like a half moon, a cubit 

trom end to end; that of Mars, a triangular piece of metal measured by the thickness of six fingers ; that of Mercury, a golden bow measuring 
the thickness of two fingers from one extremity to the other; that of Jupiter, like a flower of the water-lily; that of Venus, a four-square piece 

of silver; that ot Saturn, an iron scymitar; that of Rahoo, an iron mukuru ; and that of Ketoo, an iron snake. 

1 he tees accompanying the worship of the different planets are various: at that of Sooriah, a milch cow ; of Chandra, a shell; of Mars, a 

bull ; of Mercury, a morsel of gold; of Jupiter, a piece of cloth ; of Venus, a horse ; of Saturn, a black cow ; of Rahoo, a piece of iron, and of 
Ketoo, a goat. 

When the officiating Bramin performs the worship of separate planets, he must put on vestments of diyers colors, and offer different kinds 
of flowers. 

(' > "° fire ' let tliese women - " ilh bodies anointed with ghee, eyes (coloured) with stibium and void of tears, enter the parent of water 
that they may not be separated from their husbands, may be in union with excellent husbands, be sinless, and be jewels among women " 

(«) Asclepias gigami®. (’) ISutea frondosa. («) Mimosa catechu. (») Acliyranthesaspera. (•) Ficus reiigiosa. (’) Mimosa albid. 

1 Cancelled by the Hindoos Ugustyu the sage. 
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their obeisance to this god in a standing posture ; the more devout draw up their joined hands to the forehead, 
gaze at the sun, make prostration to him, and then turn round seven times, repeating certain forms of petition 
and piaise. On these occasions they hold up water in their joined bauds, and then pour out a drink- 
offering to the sun. 

When the terrific being which sprung out of Siva’s bunch of hair went with all the bhootus, &c. to destroy 
Dukshus sacrifice, all the gods being present, this monster seized on Sooriah and knocked out his teeth; in 
consequence of this, at the time of worship, only soft things, as flour, &c. are now offered to this god, such 
as a toothless old man might eat. 

Sooiiah is charged in the Muhabharutu with ravishing Koontee, a virgin, from whence Kurnnu, a giant, 
was born. 

lhe Bramins consider Sooriah as one of the greatest of the gods, because in glory he resembles the one 
Biama, who is called tejomuyu, or the glorious. In the Vedas also this god is much noticed ; the celebrated 
incantation called the gayatre, and many of the forms of meditation, prayer, and praise, used in the daily 
ceremonies of the Bramins, are addressed to him. He is at present worshipped daily by the Bramins, when 
flowers, water, &c. are offered, accompanied with incantations. 

On a Sunday, at the rising of the sun, in any month, but more especially in the month Maghu, a number of 
persons, chiefly women, perform the worship of Sooriah. € The sun is annually worshipped on the first Sun¬ 
day in the month Maghu. lhe name of this worship is called Dhurmu-bhaoo, or Sooriah-bhaoo. The cere¬ 
monies vary in different places, the women appear to be the principal actors ; though none are excluded, and 
even Mussulmans are so far hindooized as to join in the idolatry. At the dawn of the morning a great num¬ 
ber of offerings are carried into the open field, and placed in a row. The offerings consist of fruits, sweat- 
meats, pigeons, and kids. A small pot is placed by each person’s offering, containing about a pint and a half of 
water. A device made of a water-plant, a species of Millingtonia, intended to represent the sun, is placed on 
the edge of the pot, and a small twig of the mango-tree, with a few leaves on it, put into it. The pot with all 
its appendages represents the sun, perhaps as the vivifier of nature. By each offering also is placed—what 
shall we call it, an incense-altar, or censer called dhoonachee. It resembles a chafing-dish, made of copper, 
and stands upon a pedestal about a foot high. It contains coals of fire, and a kind of incense from time to 
time is thrown into it, principally the pitch of the salu-tree called dhoona. Near each offering is placed a 
lamp which is kept burning all day. The women also take their stations near the offerings. At sun-rise they 
walk four times round the whole row of offerings, with the right hand towards them, and the smoking dhoona- 
chces placed on their heads; after which they resume their stations again, where they continue in an erect 
posture, fasting the whole day, occasionally throwing a little incense into the dhoonachee. Towards evening 
the Bramins who attend the ceremony throw the pigeons up into the air ; which being young, could not fly 
far, and are scrambled for and carried away by the crowd. The officiating Bramin perforates the ears of the 
kids with a needle, after which they are seized by the first person who touches them. About sun-set the 
offerers again take up the smoking dhoonachees, and make three circuits round the rows of offerings. After 
this the offerings and lighted lamps are taken away by their respective owners, who throw the lamps into a 
pool of water. 

Women frequently make a vow to Sooriah to worship him, on condition that he give—to one, a son ; to 
another, riches ; to another, health, &c. Some perform these ceremonies after bearing a son. This worship 
is sometimes attended to by one woman alone ; at other times, by five, six, or more in company. 

Sooiiah and the other planets are frequently worshipped in order to procure health. This the Hindoos call 
a sacrifice to the nine planets, when flowers, rice, water, a burnt sacrifice, &c. are offered to each of these 
planets separately. It is said, that two or three hundred years ago, Muyooru-bkuttu, a learned Hindoo, in 
order to obtain a cure for the leprosy, began to write a poem of one hundred Sanscrit verses in praise of Soo¬ 
riah ; and that by the time he had finished the last verse he was restored to health. These verses have been 
published under the title of Sooriah-shutuku, the author at the close giving this account of his cure. Some¬ 
times a sick person procures a Bramin to rehearse for him a number of verses in praise of Sooiiah, offering at 
the same time to this god, rice, water, and juva* flowers. If the person be very ill, and a man of property, he 
employs two or three Bramins, who repeat as many as a thousand verses. This ceremony must be performed 
standing in the sun : when a thousand verses are rehearsed, the recitation occupies more than a day. The 
origin of this method of obtaining relief from sickness is ascribed to Shambu, the son of Krishna, one of the 
most beautiful youths in the three worlds, who was directed in a dream to repeat, twice a day, the twenty- one 
names of Sooriah then revealed to him. 

The persons who receive the name of Sooriah, and adopt this god as their guardian deity, are called Sou- 
rus : they never cat till they haye worshipped the sun, and when the sun is entirely covered with clouds they 


• Hibiscus rosa Sinensis. 
K 
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fast. On a Sunday many Sourus, as well as Hindoos belonging to other sects, perform, in a more particular 
manner, the worship of this idol, and on this day some of them fast. 

The Ramayana contains the following story respecting Sooriah, Hanooman, &c. In the war betwixt Rama 
and Ravana, an arrow discharged by Pavana pierced the body of Lukshmunu: Rama and all his friends were 
exceedingly alarmed for the life of Lukshmunu; the physicians tried all their efforts in vain. At last one 
physician declared that if four kinds of leaves could be brought from the mountain Gundhu-madlnmu, and 
applied to the wound, Lukshmunu might probably be restored to health. The god who had given this arrow 
to Ravana had declared, that whoever was wounded with it in the night should not recover if a cure were not 
obtained before daylight. It was night when the wound was inflicted, but Hanooman engaged to bring the 
leaves before morning. To secure the fulfilment of his promise, he leaped into the air, and alighted on the 
mountain ; but searched in vain for the medicinal leaves. While in his search, Ravana, who had heard what 
was going forward, sent Sooriah to arise on the mountain at midnight. Hanooman, in a rage, leaped up, and 
seizing Sooriah’s chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his arm and the mountain on his head, and 
carried them to the camp of Rama, where the friends of Lukshmunu searched out the plants, applied the 
leaves, and restored him to health ; after which Hanooman permitted Sooriah to depart. 

Sooriah has two wives, Survurna and Chaya. The former is the daughter of Vishwu-kurma. After their 
marriage, Survurna, unable to bear the power of his rays, made an image of herself; and imparting life to 
it, called it Chaya,* * * § and left it with Sooriah. She then returned to her father’s house, but Vishwu-kurma 
reproved his daughter for leaving her husband, and refused her an asylum ; but promised that if she would 
return, he would diminish the glory of Sooriah’s rays. Survurna resolved not to return, and, assuming the form 
of a mare, fled into the forest of Dunduku. Chaya and Yama, whom Survurna had left with Sooriah, could 
not agree; and Yama one day beating Chaya, she cursed him, so that he has ever since had a swelled leg. 
Yama, weeping, went to his father Sooriah, showed him his leg, and related what had happened ; upon which 
Sooriah began to suspect that this woman could not be Survurna, for no mother ever cursed her own son, and 
if she did, the curse could not take effect. He immediately proceeded to the house of his father-in-law, who 
received him with great respect, but unperceived gave him a seat consisting of different sharp weapons, by 
which he became divided into twelve round parts. Sooriah was enraged, and could not be pacified till his 
father-in-law informed him that his daughter, unable to bear the glory of his rays, had forsaken him. On 
inquiring where she was gone, the father said he had sent her back to him immediately on her arrival, but 
that where she now was he could not say. Sooriah, by the power of dhyanu,f perceived that Survurna had 
become a mare, and was gone into some forest. The story here becomes too obscene for insertion. 

Sooriah and Survurna in the forms of a horse and a mare had two children, to whom they gave the names of 
Ushwinee and Koomaru.J When Sooriah returned to his palace, he asked his wife who this woman (Chaya) 
was. She gave him her history, and presented her to him as his wife, and from that time Chaya was acknow¬ 
ledged as Sooriah’s second wife. 

There are no temples dedicated to Sooriah. The heaven of this god is called Sooriah-loku. A race of 
Hindoo kings, distinguished as the descendants of the sun, once reigned in India, of which dynasty Ikshwakoo 
was the first king, and Rama the sixty-sixth. 

The following are the principal names of Sooriah: Sooru, or, he who drives up the earth ; Sooriah, he who 
travels, he who sends men to their work; Dwadushatma, he who assumes twelve forms ;§ Divakuru, the 
maker of the day; Bhaskuru, the creator oi the light; \ ivusw T ut, the radiant; Siptashwu, he who lias seven 
horses in his chariot; Vikurtunu, he who was made round by Vishwukurma in his lathe ; Urku, the maker 
of heat; Mihiru, he who wets the earth; || Poosliunu, he who cherishes all; Dyoomunee, he who sparkles 
in the sky ; Trunuee, the saviour ; Mitru, the friend of the water-lily ; If Gruhuputee, the lord of the 
stars ; Suhusrangshoo, the thousand-rayed ; Ravee, he who is to be praised. 

Reflections. —The original worship of one Supreme Intelligence had degenerated into Zabaism, or the 
worship of the celestial bodies. The wisdom and learning of the Babylonian Astrologers and Soothsayers is 
noticed in very many parts of the Sacred Scriptures, and particularly in the prophecies of Jeremiah; if their 
Bystems of religion was Monotheism, and corresponding with the theology of the Bramins, who dare not ad¬ 
dress the deity, but through the mediation of a personified attribute, we shall not be surprised at the number of 
temples of the sun erected by the Moabites, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, and often the Hebrews ; for 

• This word means a shadow. 

f When llic old Hindoo ascetics wished to ascertain a fact, they performed what is called dhyanu, viz. they shut their ey c3, and began to 
meditate, when it is said, the information they sought was revealed to them. 

x That is, the sons of a mare: these are now physicians to the gods. 

§ Alluding to his progress through the twelve signs. 

Q The Sooriah shutnku says, the sun draws up the waters from the earth, and then lets them fall in showers again, 

At the rising of the sun this flower expands itself, and when the sun retire* shuts up its leaves again. 
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although the lower orders of the people were idolaters, yet their priests were pTobably men, who addressed their 
prayers and supplications through visible objects “ up to Nature’s God.” This mediatorial adoration of the 
sun, is thus pathetically condemned in the language of the patient Job.—“ If I beheld the sun, when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and my heart has been secretly enticed, or my mouth has 
kissed my hands, this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge, for I should have denied the God 
that is above.” 

Description of the Ganesa.—T his god is represented in the form of a fat short long belly, and a man, with an 

god Ganesa. elephant’s head.* He has four hands ; holding in one a shell, in another a chukru, in 
another a club, and in a fourth a water-lily. He sits upon a rat. In an elephant’s head are two projecting 
teeth, but in Ganesa’s, only one, the other having been torn out by Vishnoo, when, in the form of Purusu-rama, 
he wished to have an interview with Siva. Ganesa, who stood as door-keeper, denied him entrance, upon 
which a battle ensued, and Purusu-rama beating him, tore out one of his teeth. 

The work called Ganesa-khundu contains a most indecent story respecting the birth of this god, which, 
however necessary to the history, is so extremely indelicate that it cannot possibly be given. It is mentioned 
in this story, that Doorga cursed the gods so that they have ever since been childless, except by criminal 
amours with females not their own wives. 

When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a son, Shanee, and the rest of the gods went to see the 
child. Shanee knew that if he looked upon the child it would be reduced to ashes, but Doorga took it as an 
insult that he should hang down his head, and refuse to look at her child. For some time he did not regard 
her reproofs ; but at last, irritated, he looked upon Ganesa, and its head was instantly consumed.f The god¬ 
dess seeing her child headless,J was overwhelmed with grief, and would have destroyed Shanee; but Brama 
prevented her, telling Shanee to bring the head of the first animal he should find lying with its head towards 
the north. He found an elephant in this situation, cut off its head, and fixed it upon Ganesa, who then 
assumed the shape he at present wears. Doorga was but little soothed when she saw her son with an ele¬ 
phant’s head. To pacify her, Brama said, that amongst the worship of all the gods that of Ganesa should 
for ever bear the preference. In the beginning of every act of public worship therefore, certain ceremonies 
are constantly performed in honour of Ganesa.§ Not only is Ganesa thus honoured in religious ceremonies, 
but in almost all civil concerns he is particularly regarded; as, when a person is leaving his house to go a 
journey, he says, * Oh 1 thou work-perfecting Ganesa, grant me success in my journey: Ganesa! Ganesa! 
Ganesa!’ At the head of every letter, a salutation is made to Ganesa.[| When a person begins to read 
a book he salutes Ganesa; and shopkeepers and others paint the name or image of this god over the doors 
of their shops or houses, expecting from his favour protection and success. 

No public festivals in honour of Ganesa are held in Bengal. Many persons, however, chuse him as their 
guardian deity; and are hence called Ganuputyus. 

At the full moon, in the month Maghu, some persons make or buy a clay image, and perform the worship 
of Ganesa, when the officiating Bramin performs the ceremonies common in the Hindoo worship, presenting 
offerings to the idol. This god is also worshipped at considerable length at the commencement of a wedding, 
as well as when the bride' is presented to the bridegroom. Great numbers, especially from the western and 
southern provinces, celebrate the worship of Ganesa on the 4th of the new moon in Bhadru, when several 
individuals in each place subscribe and defray the expense. Many persons keep in their houses a small metal 
image of Ganesa, place it by the side of the shalgramu, and worship it daily. At other times a burnt offer¬ 
ing of clarified butter is presented to this idol. Stone images of Ganesa are worshipped daily in the temples 
by the sides of the Ganges at Benares ; but there are no temples dedicated to him iu Bengal. 

Ganesa is also called Huridra-Ganesa. This name seems to have arisen out of the following story : 

• Sir W. Jones calls Ganesa the god of wisdom, and refers, as a proof of it, to his having r n elephant’s head. We cannot find, however, 
that this god is considered by any of the Hindoos as properly the god of wisdom, for though he is said to give knowledge to those who worship 
him to obtain it, this is what is ascribed also to other gods. The Hindoos, in general, wc believe, consider the elephant as a stupid animal, 
and it is a biting reproof to be called as stupid as an elephant. 

t This property is ascribed to Shanee, (Saturn) to point out, no doubt, the supposed baneful influence of this planet. This resembles the 
fable of Saturn’s devouring all his male children. The Kamayana contains a story respecting Dushnnit’hu and Shanee, in which it is said, 
that Dnshurut’hu was once angry with this god for preventing the fall of rain in his kingdom. lie ascended his chariot to make w ar with him, 
wheu Shanee, by a single glance of his eyes, set the king’s chariot on fire, and Dushurut’hu, in a most dreadful state of alarm, fell from the 
skies. 

J One cause of this misfortune is said to be this: Doorga had laid her child to sleep with its head to the north, which is forbidden by the 
Shasters. The Anhiku-tutwu declares, that if a person sleep with his head to the east, he will be rich; if to the south he will have a long life; 
if to the north lie will die; and if to the west, (except when on a journey) he will have misfortunes. 

§ It will occur to the reader, that in all sacrifices among the Homans, prayers were first offered to Janus. 

|J Ganesa is famed as writing in a beautiful manner: so that when a person writes a fine hand people say, * Ah! he writes like Ganesa? This 
god is said to have first written the Mahabharutu from the mouth of Vyasu-deru. 
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When Doorga was once preparing herself for bathing, she wiped off the turmerick, &c. with oil, and formed 
a kind of cake in her fingers.* This she rolled together, and made into the image of a child; with which she 
was so much pleased, that she infused life into it, and called it Huridra-Ganesa.f The image of this god is 
yellow, having the face of an elephant. He holds in one hand a rope; in another the spike used by the ele¬ 
phant driver; in another a round sweetmeat, and in another a rod. 

The principal names of Ganesa, are Ganesa, or the lord of the gunu devats; J Dwoimatooru, the two mo¬ 
thered ;§ Eku-duntu, the one-toothed; Herumbu, he who resides near to Siva; Lumboduru, the long-belli¬ 
ed ; Gujanunu, the elephant-faced. 

Keflections. —This elephant-faced god is termed the god of wisdom. When he was born, the gods of 
heaven with the usual politeness of mortals visited the new-born deity. The father is said to destroy his child 
by a look, and instead of his natural head gives him that of the elephant. The Hindoos in general look on 
the elephant as a huge and stupid animal, for it is a biting reproof “ to be called stupid as an elephant;” the 
founders of this worship are certainly very unhappy in the choice of the figures of their gods, for in their 
blind zeal, they clothe them with very opposite characters. 

• The Hindoos have a custom of cleaning their bodies by rubbing them all over with turmerick; and then, taking oil in their bands, wip* 
ing it off again, when it falls as a paste all around them, 
f Ilurrida is the name for turmerick. 

X These are the companions of Siva. 

} One of Gancsa’s mothers was Doorga, and the other the female elephant; whose head he wears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE VIDEKEL BRAMINS. 

Description of Indr a—Reflections on this deity — Marks worn on the forehead and vows— Fasting and Pilgrim¬ 
age — Polygamy — Omens—Means of subsistence — Death-bed and Funeral Rites. 

Description of the Indra is called the king" of heaven, and his reign is said to continue 100 years of the gods, 

god Indra. after w hich another person, from among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own merit, 

raises himself to this eminence. The sacrifice of a horse* one hundred times raises a person to the rank of Indra. 

The Shree-bhaguvutu gives the following list of the persons who have been or will be raised to the rank of 
king of the gods during the present kulpu : Huree, Rochunu, Sutyu-jit, Trishikhu, Vibhoo, Muntru-droomu, 
and Poorunduru, the present Indra. To him will succeed Bulee, Shrootu, Shumbhoo, Voidhritu, Gundhu- 
dharna, Divus-putee, and Shoochee. 

Indra is represented as a white man, sitting on an elephant called Oiravutu, with a thunderbolt in his right 
hand, he has 1000 eyes. 

The worship of Indra is celebrated annually, in the day time, on the 14th of the lunar month Bhadru. The 
usual ceremonies of worship are accompanied with singing, music, dancing, &c. In Bengal the greater num 
her of those who keep this festival are women ; in whose names the ceremonies are performed by officiating 
Bramins. It lasts one day, after which the image is thrown into the river. This festival, which is accom¬ 
panied by the greatest festivities, is celebrated all over Bengal; each one repeating it annually during four¬ 
teen years. On the day of worship, a few blades of doorva grass are tied round the right arm of a man, and 
the left of a woman. Some persons wear this string, which contains fourteen knots, for a month after the 
festival is over. Fourteen kinds of fruits, fourteen cakes, &c. must be presented to the image. This w orship 
is performed for the purpose of procuring riches, or a house, or a son, or pleasure, or a residence after death 
in Indra’s heaven. 

Indra is supposed to preside over the elements, so that in times of drought prayers are addressed to him as 
the giver of rain. 

He is also one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, and is said to preside in the east. To render the 
worship of any other god acceptable, it is necessary that the worship of these deities be previously performed, 
viz. of Indra, Ugnee, Yama, Nyroothy, Varoona, Vayoova, Coobara, Yee-Sawniah, Brama, and Ananta; 
also that of * the five deities/ viz. Soorvu, Ganaputy, Siva, Doorga, and Yishnoo ; and of the nine planets, viz. 
Sooriah, Chundra, Ungaraka, Bootha, Broopaspaty, Sookra, Shaney, Rauhoo, and Kathoo. In consequence 
of this rule, a few ceremonies of worship are performed to Indra at the commencement of every festival. 

The pooranus and other writings contain a number of stories respecting this king of the gods, who is re¬ 
presented as particularly jealous lest any person should, by the performance of sacred austerities, outdo him 
in religious merit, and thus obtain his kingdom. To prevent these devotees from succeeding in their object, 
he generally sends a captivating female from his own residence to draw away their minds, and thus throw 
them down from the ladder of religious merit, and send them back again to a life of gratification among the 
delusive forms of earth. But that which entails the greatest infamy on the character of this god is, his seduc¬ 
ing the wife of his spiritual guide Goutumu. This story is related in the Ramayana as follows : ‘After re¬ 
ceiving the highest honours from Prumutee, the two descendants of Rughoo having passed the night there, 
went towards Mit’lrila. When the sages beheld at a distance the beautiful city of Junuku, they joyfully ex¬ 
claimed ‘ Excellent! excellent !’ Raghuva, seeing a hermitage in a grove of Mit’hila, asked the chief of sages, 
4 What solitary wilderness is this, O divine one ? I desire to hear whose hermitage this is, beautiful, of 
impenetrable shade, and inhabited by sages/ Yishwamitru hearing these words, in pleasing accents, thus 
answered the lotus-eyed Rama, c Attend, I will inform thee whose is this hermitage, and in what manner it 
became solitary, cursed by the great one in his wrath. This was the sacred hermitage of the great Goutumu, 
adorned with trees, flowers, and fruits. For many thousand years, O son of Rughoo, did the sage remain here 
with Uhulya, performing sacred austerities. One day, O Rama, the sage being gone far distant, the king 
of heaven, acquainted with the opportunity, and 6ick with impure desire, assuming the habit of a sage,f thus 

* The horse, on account of his usefulneaun war, was sacrificed lo Mars. 

t That is, the habit of Goutumu. This resembles Jupiter’s Beducing Alcmena, the wife of Amphytrion, in her huaband'a absence, in the 
likeness of Amphytrion. 

I. 
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addressed Uhulya. ‘ The menstrual season deserves regard.* 0 thou *»•#*♦•***# i i i i •• • 
♦ ♦•*♦••♦*•*♦*•♦•♦*♦♦♦•**••*»**•••******••*. This depraved woman, 0 affiicter 
of enemies, knowing Shukru,f in the disguise of a sage, through wantonness consented, he being king of the 
gods. The chief of the gods having perpetrated this crime, she thus addressed him: ‘ 0 chief of gods, thou 
hast accomplished thy design, speedily depart unobserved. O sovereign of the gods, effectually preserve 
thyself and me from Goutumu.’ Indra smiling, replied to Uhulya, ‘ O beautiful one, I am fully pleased ; I 
will depart, forgive mv transgression.’ After this, he, O Rama, with much caution, left the hermitage, dread¬ 
ing the wrath of Goutumu. At that instant he saw Goutumu enter, resplendent with energy, and, through 
ihe power of sacred austerities, invincible even to the gods ;+ wet with the waters of the sacred teert’hu,§ as 
the fire moistened with clarified butter,|J he saw him coming to the hermitage, laden with sacrificial wood, 
and the sacred kooshu. Perceiving him. Shukru was overwhelmed with sadness. The sage clothed in 
virtue, beholding the profligate lord of the gods in the disguise of a sage, in dreadful anger thus addressed 
him : * O profligate wretch, assuming my form thou hast perpetrated this crime : therefore become an eunuch.’ 
At the word of the magnanimous and angry Goutumu, the thousand-eyed god instantly became an eunuch. 
Deprived of manly energy, and rendered an eunuch by the anger of the devout sage, he full of agonizing 
pain, was overcome with sorrow.^ The great sage having cursed him, pronounced a curse upon his own 
wife : ‘ Innumerable scries of years, O sinful wretch, of depraved heart, thou, enduring excessive pain, 
abandoned, lying constantly in ashes, invisible to all creatures, shalt remain in this forest. When Rama, the 
son of Dushurut’hit, shall enter this dreadful forest, beholding him, shalt be cleansed from thy sin. Having, 
() stupid wretch! entertained him without selfish views, thou, filled with joy, shalt again approach me with¬ 
out fear.' Having thus addressed this wicked woman, the illustrious Goutumu, the great ascetic, abandoned 
this hermitage, and performed austerities on the pleasant top of llimuvut, frequented by the siddhus and 
fharunns.** 

Indra was also guilty of stealing a horse consecrated by king Suguru, who was about to perform, for the 
hundredth time, the sacrifice of this animal. 

Indra, though king of the gods, has been frequently overcome in war : Meghu-nadu,ff the son of Ravana 
the giant, once overcame him, and tied him to the feet of his horse. On condition of releasing the king of the 
gods, Brama conferred on Meghu-nadu the name Indra-jit, that is, the conqueror of Indra. lie was called 
Mcghu-nadu, because he fought behind a cloud (meghu), and this enabled him to overcome Indra, who, in the 
engagement, was unable to see him, though he had a thousand eyes. 

Kushyupu, the sage, once performed a great sacrifice, to which all the gods were invited. Indra, on his 
way to the feast, saw 60,000 chvarf Bra mins trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep wdiich was filled with 
winter, and had the misfortune to laugh at these pigmies; at which they were so incensed, that they resolved 
to make a new Indra, who should conquer him and take away his kingdom. Indra w r as so frightened at these 
6 ),000 Bramins, who could not get over a cow s footstep, that he entreated Brama to interfere, who saved 
him from their wrath, and continued him on his throne. 

Description oj U/nuravutec, the residence of Indra , from the Muhabharntu. —This heaven was made by 
A ishwukurma, the architect of the gods. It is 800 miles in circumference, and 40 miles high ; its pillars are 
composed ol diamonds ; ail its elevated seats, beds, &c. are of gold ; its palaces are also of gold. It is so orna¬ 
mented with all kinds of precious stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, emeralds, &c. &c. that it exceeds in 
splendour the brightness of twelve suns united. It is surrounded with gardens and forests containing among 
other trees the parljatu, the fragrance of the flowers of which extends 800 miles, that is, fills the whole 
heaven. ++ In the pleasure grounds are pools of water, warm in w inter and cold in summer, abounding with 
fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. the landing places of which are of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering 
shrubs abound in these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, never boisterous; and the heat of the sun 
is never oppressive. Gods, sages, upsuras, kinnurus, siddhus, saddhys, devurshees, brurnuhurshees, rajur- 


* ‘ According to the Shatters, sixteen days from the appearance of the menses is reckoned the menstrual season. All connubial intercourse 
is forbidden during the first three of these days. The guilt incurred by a violation of this rule, on the first day is equal to that of a criminal 
connection with a female chundalu, on the second day equal to the same act with a washerwoman, and on the 'third to the same act with a 
female Soodra/ 

t A name of Indra, signifying strength. 

* The Hindoos believe that the merit of works is such as to be sufficient to raise a person higher than the gods themselves 

* Teerl’hus are certain places esteemed peculiarly sacred by the Hindoos. Bathing iu these places is reckoned highly meritorious. 

jj That is, the fire of the burnt offering. 

* Other accounts sav, that Goutumu imprinted a thousand female marks upon him as proofs of his crime, and that Indra was so ashamed 
that he petitioned Goutumu to deliver him from his disgrace. The sage, therefore changed these marks into eyes, and hence Indra became 
the thousand-eyed god. 

Carey and Marshman’s translation of the Ramarana, vol. 1, page 435. 

ft This word signifies thunder. 

It ia a curious fact, that though this flower is so celebrated in the pooracus for its fragrance, it has no .cent at all. 
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shees, Broopasputy, Sookra, Saney, Bootha, the winds, clouds, Oiravutu, (India’s elephant), and other celes¬ 
tial beings, dwell in this heaven. The inhabitants are continually entertained with songs, dances, music, and 
every species of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden death, are found in these regions, nor are its 
inhabitants affected with hunger or thirst. When the god Narudu was sitting in an assembly of princes at 
king Yoodhist’hiru’s, the latter asked him whether he had ever seen so grand a scene before. Narudu, after 
some hesitation, declared he had beheld a scene far more splendid in Indra’s heaven, of which he then gave 
the above account; but confessed that the place exceeded all his powers of description. 

A Scene in Indra's Heaven. —On a certain occasion an assembly of the gods was held in this place, at which, 
beside the gods, Narudu and the ris’nees, the gunus, dukshus, gundhurvus, &c. were present. While the 
courtezans were dancing, and the kinnurus singing, the whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure. 
To crown their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowers to fall on the assembly. The king of the gods, be¬ 
ing the most distinguished personage present, first took up a flower, and, after holding it to his nose, gave it 
to a Bramin. The assembled gods laughing at the Bramin for receiving what Indra had used, he went home 
in disgrace; but cursed Indra, and doomed him to become a cat in the bouse of a person of the lowest caste. 
Suddenly, and unknown to all, he fell from heaven, and became a cat in the house of a hunter. After he had 
been absent eight or ten days, Shuchee, his wife, became very anxious, and sent messengers every where to 
inquire for her husbaud. The gods also said among themselves, 1 What is become of India ? A total silence 
reigns in his palace, nor are we invited to the dance and the usual festivities! What can be the meaning of 
this ?’ All search was in vain ; and the gods assembled to inquire where he was? They found Shuchee in a 
state of distraction, of whom Brama inquired respecting the lost god. At length Brama closed his eves, 
and by the power of meditation discovered that Indra, having offended a Bramin, had become a cat. Shu¬ 
chee, full of alarm, asked Brama, what she was to do? He told her to go to the house of the Bramin, and 
obtain his favour, upon which her husband would be restored to her. Shuchee obeyed the directions of 
Brama, and went to the house of the Bramin, who was at length pleased with her attentions, and ordered her 
to descend to the earth, and go to the house of the hunter, whose w ife would tell her what to do that her 
husband might be restored to his throne in heaven. Assuming a human form, she went to the house of the 
hunter, and, looking at the cat, sat weeping. The wife of the hunter, struck with the divine form of Shuchee, 
inquired with surprise who she was. Shuchee hesitated, and expressed her doubts whether the hunter’s 
w ife would believe her if she declared her real name. At length she confessed who she was, and, pointing 
to the cat, declared that that was her husband, Indra, the king of heaven ! The hunter’s wife, petrified with 
astonishment, stood speechless. Shuchee, after some farther discourse, said, she had been informed that she 
(the hunter’s wife) alone could assist her in obtaining the deliverance of her husband. After some moments 
of reflection, this woman directed Shuchee to perform the Kalika-vrutu. She obeyed; and poor Indra, quit¬ 
ting the form of the cat, ascended to heaven, and resumed his place among the gods. No doubt he took care 
in future not to offend a Bramin. 

Another Scene in the Heaven of Indra, from the Shrecbhagutulu.— On a certain occasion, the heavenly courte¬ 
zans and others were dancing before the gods, when Indra was so charmed with the dancing, and the person 
of Oorvushee, one of the courtezans, that he did not perceive when his spiritual guide Broopasputy entered 
the assembly, and neglected to pay him the usual honours. Broopasputy was so incensed at this, that he arose 
and left the assembly. The gods, perceiving the cause, in the utmost consternation* went to Indra, and 
made him acquainted with what had passed. The latter intreated the gods to join him in seeking for the en¬ 
raged Broopasputy ; but the spiritual guide had, by the power of yogu, rendered himself invisible. At last 
they found the angry gooroo in his own house, and the gods joining their petitions to those ot Indra entreat¬ 
ed that the offence might be forgiven. Broopasputy declared that he had for ever rejected Indra, and that 
his resolution would not be changed. Indra, offended that for so small an offence he should be so harshly 
treated, declared that he would make no farther concessions but seek another religious guide. Ike gods ap¬ 
proved of his resolution, and advised him to choose Vishwu-roopu, a giant with three heads. In process of 
time, at the suggestion of his mother, Vishwu-roopu began a sacrifice to procure the increase of the power of 
the giants, the natural enemies of the gods. Indra heard of this, hurling his thunders on the head of the faith¬ 
less priest, destroyed him in an instant. The father of Vishwu-roopu heard of his son’s death, and by the merit 
of a sacrifice, gave birth to a giant, at the sight of whom Indra fled to Brama, who informed the king of the 
gods that this giant could not be destroyed by all his thunders unless he could persuade Dudheechee, a sage, to 
renounce life, and give him one of his bones. The sage consented, and by the power of yogu renounced life; 
when Vishwukurma made this bone into a thunder-bolt, and the giant was destroyed. But immediately on his 
death, a terrific monster arose from the body to punish Indra for his braminicide. "Wherever the king of the 
gods fled, this monster followed him with his mouth open, ready to swallow him up, till Indra took refuge in 

# A Hindoo considers tlie anger of las spiritual guide, aa tbe greatest possible misfortune. 
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a place where the monster could not approach him; however he sat down and watched the trembling culprit. 
After some time the gods began to be alarmed: there was no king in heaven, and every thing was fallen 
into complete disorder. After consultation, they raised to the throne of heaven, in his bodily state, Nuliooshu, 
who had performed the sacrifice of a horse one hundred times. AYhen Nuhooshu inquired for Shuchee, the 
queen of heaven, he found she was in the parijatu forest. He sent for her; but she declared she would not 
come, as he had a human and not a divine body. The messengers remonstrated with her, but she fled to 
Urania, who advised her to send w ord to the new Indra, that she w ould live with him, if he would come and 
fetch her w ith an equipage superior to whatever had been seen before in heaven. This message was conveyed 
to the new Indra, who received it with much joy, but took several days to consider in w hat way he should go 
to fetch home the queen. At last, he resolved to be carried to her in the arms of some of the principal 
sages. As the procession was moving along, the king, in his excessive anxiety to arrive at the parijatu forest, 
kicked the sacred lock of hair on the head of Ugustyu, who became filled with rage, and, pronouncing a 
dreadful curse on the new Indra, threw him down, ar.d he fell in the form of a snake, upon a mountain on 
the earth. Vishnoo perceiving that one Indra was kept a piisoner, and that another had been cursed and 
sent down to the earth, resolved to find a remedy for this evil, and cursing the monster who had imprisoned 
the former king of the gods, restored him to his throne and kingdom. 

Another Scene in Indra*s Heaven from the Muhahharutu .—Narudu one day called at Krishna s, having with 
him a parijatu flower from the heaven of Indra. The fragrance of this flower filled the whole place with its 
odours. Narudu first called on Rookminee, one of Krishna’s wives, and offered the flower to her. She re¬ 
commended him to give it to Krishna, that he might dispose of it as he choose. He next went to Krishna, who 
received him with great respect: ‘ Weil—Narudu—you are come after a long absence.’ What flower is 
that? € Can’t you tell by its fragrance?’ 6aid Narudu. * It is the parijatu: I brought it from Indra s garden, 
and I now present it to vou.* Krishna received it with pleasure, and, after some further conversation, Narudu 
retired into another part of the house and watched Krishna, to see to which of his waives he would give this 
flower, that he might excite a quarrel in Krishna’s family, and ultimately a war betwixt Krishna and Indra. 
Krishna, after Narudu had retired, went to Rookminee, and gave the flower to her, warning her to keep it 
secret, lest Sutyu-bhama (another of Krishna’s wives) should hear of it. As soon as Narudu saw to 
whom Krishna had given the flower, he paid a visit to Sutyu-bhama: she received him with great attention, 
and, after the first compliments were over, Narudu fetched a deep sigh, which Sutyu-bhama noticing, in¬ 
quired the cause. He seemed to answer with reluctance, which made Sutyu-bhama still more inquisitive. 
He then acknowledged that his sorrow was on her account. Her anxiety was now inflamed to the highest 
degree, and she begged him to tell her without delay what he meant. * I have always considered you/ says 
Narudu, * as the most beloved wife of Krishna. The fame of your happiness has reached heaven itself; but 
from what I have seen to-day, I suspect that this is all mistake.’ ‘ Why;—why?’ asked Sutyu-bhama most 
anxiously. Narudu then unfolded to her, in the most cautious manner, the story of the flower. ‘1 brought 
from heaven/ says he, ‘ a parijatu flower ; a flower which is not to be obtained on earth, and gave it to Krish¬ 
na. I made no doubt but he would present it to you; to whom else should he present it? But instead of 
that he went secretly to the apartments of Rookminee, and gave the flower to her. Where then is his love 
to you?’ Sutyu-bhama asked what kind of flower this was. Narudu declared that it was not in his power 
to describe it. * Do you not perceive/ said he, ‘ its odours?’ € I perceived/ 6aid Sutyu-bhama, ‘ the most 
delightful fragrance, but I thought it was from your body.’ Narudu declared that his body was offensive, 
and that it was the parijatu that diffused its odours all around. * But/ says he, * when you see Krishna, 
ask him to let you look at it.’ * And do you think then/ said Sutyu-bhama, ( that I shall speak to Krishna, 
or see his face, any more!’ 1 You are right/ said Narudu: ‘ he did not even let you see so precious a jewel; 

but secretly gave it to another/ The enraged Sutyu-bhama made the most solemn protestations that she had 
done with Krishna for ever. Narudu praised her for her resolution, bat hinted, that if she ever did make up 
the matter with Krishna, she should insist upon his fetching one of the trees from heaven and giving it to her. 
Narudu having thus laid the foundation of a dreadful quarrel betwixt Krishna and his wife, and of a war with 
Indra, withdrew, and Sutyu-bhama retired to the house of anger.* Some days after this, Krishna went to 
see Sutyu-bhama, but could not find her; on asking the servants, they told him that she had on some account 
retired to the house of anger. Not being able to discover the cause, he went to her, and made use of every 
soothing expression, but in vain. At last he threw himself at her feet, when after many entreaties she con¬ 
sented to be reconciled, on condition that he should fetch one of the trees from heaven, and plant it in her 
garden. This he engaged to do, and sent Gurooru to Indra with his respects; but commissioned Gurooru in 
case of refusal to threaten him with war; and if this did not avail, to add that Krishna would come and tram¬ 
ple on the body of his queen, overturn his throne, and take the tree from him by force. Neither the en- 


• A bouse set apart for an angry wife, where she retire! till her husband reconciles himself to her. 
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treaties nor threats of Krishna moved Indra; who, on the contrary, sent him a defiance. Krishna, on the re¬ 
turn of Gurooru, collected his forces, and invaded heaven. Dreadful havoc was made on both sides. AU 
the heavens were in a state of frightful uproar; and the gods, full of alarm, advised Indra to submit, as he 
would certainly be overcome. At length Krishna let fly a weapon called Soodurshunu, which pursued the 
foe whithersoever he went. The gods again exhorted Indra to sue for peace, to prevent his immediate des¬ 
truction ; he at length took this advice, and submitted to the enraged Krishna, who carried off the tree 
in triumph, and appeased his jealous w ife Sutyu-bhama. 

The following are some of the names of this god:—Indra, or the glorious; Murootwan, he who is surround¬ 
ed bv the winds ; Paku-shasunu, he who governs the gods with justice; Pooroohootu, he who was invited 
to a sacrifice performed by king Pooroo ; Poorunduroo, he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies ; Jish- 
noo, the conqueror ; Shukru, he who is equal to every thing ; Shutumunyoo, he who performed a hundred 
sacrifices ; Devusputee, the god of the heavens ; Gotrubhid, he who clipt the wings of the mountains ;* 
Bujree, he who wields the thunder-bolt ;f Vritruha, he who destroyed the giant Yritru ; Vrisha, the holy ; 
Sooroo-putee, the king of the gods ; Bularatee, the destroyer of Balu, a giant; Hurihuyu, he who is drawn 
by yellow’ horses ; Numoochisdoounu, the destroyer of Numoochee, a giant; Sunkrundunu, he who causes 
the wives of his enemies to weep ; Toorashat, he who is able to bear all things ; Meghu-vahunu, he who 
rides on the clouds; Suhusrakshu, he who has a thousand eyes.J 

Reflections. —What a horrid character does this god of the Hindoos possess. He that entertains, pro¬ 
tects, and patronizes an impious, a profligate man, for the sake of his vices, i6 as criminal, and should receive 
as severe a punishment as the most abandoned of his favourites, and this with equal justice; because the ap¬ 
probation of wickedness in others having no temptation for an excuse, is more atrocious, and demonstrates a 
more depraved disposition, than even the practice of it. The seductions of pleasure, the love of interest, or 
the violence of our passions, may be some, though a poor, apology for the commission of crimes; but to sit 
coolly by, and view with pleasure the iniquities and profligacies of others, to encourage them by our favour, 
approbation and rewards, indicates a disposition more completely depraved than does the commission of them. 
If this be 60 , what shall be said of this King of heaven , alluring the votaries of his religion, and those engaged 
in the offices of devotion, by withdrawing their attention, and captivating their hearts, and making them a 
prey to their passions. 

They strictly observe and perform the rites and ceremonies of Jawthacurmam, ^awmacui- 
nies observed by mam, Aunaprasanam, Sliowlam, Hoobanahenam, Hoobacurmam, \ athatheyanam, I erasaw- 
tne Videkel Beet, patheum, Auganaveradam, Visoovadararadam, Show r mehavevadam, Ghodanam, Vevagam, 
Neshagam, Sobanani, and Semadam. 

Marks worn on the The Buamins of this sect wear on their forehead streaks of yellow ochre, and sandal paste. 

forehead and vows. Their vows are performed by resorting to the temples, where they have theii heads 
shaven, they faithfully deliver to the idols, presents of money, jewels, cloths, &c. and auoint them with scru¬ 
pulous nicety, perform festivals, feed beggars, &c. as they may have vowed. 

Fasting and Pil- Thky fast on the days of Nomboo,% Stree Jay antra, \\ and Kartiga' f as the Smartah sect do ; and 
grimage. travel as pilgrims to Benares, Ramaseram, leroopetty, Streerungum, Teerta-Ganga, and 

various other sacred places. 

Polygamy. Polygamy is allowed to this sect, they being at liberty to marry a second time, while the 
first wife lives. But this takes place in the event of the first wife proving childless or barren. It is declared 
in the Veda Shasters “ Aupootrasiyagatimnasteef which signifies that he who is not blessed with a child, 
will obtain no beatification, and therefore, if the first wife be childless, the husband is allowed to marry 
another, with the will and consent of the wife. The bride must be selected, (if not among his distant rela¬ 
tives) at least from his nearest kindred, in whose family he is bound to marry. He does this with a view to 


• It is said, that formerly the mountains had wings, and that they flew into all parts of the earth and crushed to atoms towns, cities. &c. 
t lu this Indra resembles Jupiter Fulmin&tor. 

Mr. Wilkins considers Indra, with his thousand eyes, as a deification of the heavens. 

I Nomboo is a ceremony of penance or fasting, which the Hindoo females observe, when an earthen water-pot :»s the form ot Gowry 
Davey or Lutchmee is placed and worshipped, offerings of cocoanuts and various kinds of fruits are made to it. the Hiudoo females on this 
express occasion supplicate the goddess for wealth and riches. 

ij Stree-Jyantra, so called by the circumstance of Krishna in order to be born from the womb of Davaga-davey. without being destroyed b/ 
Comso?i her brother, caused one of his power or energy to be born as a daughter to Nandacopen Asotha , in a village called Rapally, this girl 
being born instead of Krishna was devoted to destruction, by Comson; it i6 from this circumstance that the day of this festival is termed 

Strec-Jayantra. . 4 _ , 

^ Kartiga is a constellation or a mansion of the moon, this conjunction with five other constellations having given suck to Soobrama- 
niah ia considered as the principal one in the month of November, when in honor of the deity Soobramaniah, a feast is celebrated, which a 
preceded by fasting, poojahs, anointings, and oblations- called Kartiga-featt ; it is also called the feast of lights. 
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avoid the indelible disgrace that might befal the family, should a daughter attain the age of puberty prior to 
marriage, as it is declared in the Vedas, “that such of the Bramin family in whose house a girl should 
attain the age of discretion prior to marriage, should be excommunicated from Caste; and to avoid this 
woeful disgrace, a Bramin would sooner have his daughter perish with her own hands.” Except for the rea¬ 
sons above stated, the indulgence of a second marriage is strictly forbidden. 

Omens They obseuve numerous good and bad omens, such as are detailed in the description ol the 

Smartah Bramins. 

Means of SubsU- Tiie VIDEKF.L Bramins keep up their means of subsistence, either by the produce ol the 
tence. lands* conferred on them as Maniyems, or by the donations received by them monthly or annu¬ 

ally from the Rajahs, and other wealthy individuals; and some are employed in cutcherries and public offices. 
Death-bed and Fu. The Death-bed and Funeral Rites and ceremonies of the Videkel sect differ in some 
neral Ceremo- particulars from those of the Smartah sect, which must here be faithfully pointed out. Here 
nies. are indeed some rites which I am inclined to suppose the Smartah sect do not observe, which 

when compared with the ceremonies of the Videkel on occasions of death-beds and funerals, appear extraor- 
dinary. 

As soon as a Videkel Bramims recovery appears hopeless, and death inevitable, the friends and relatives of 
the patient call for a reputable Bramin, and on his attendance, they immediately present him with a cow and 
a calf, with some money ; with these they obtain his prayers and benediction, which ceremony in the Shas- 
ters is called Utheranthee Godanam. Immediately after this rite follows another called Thelapatlierathanum, 
which is a gift of rape seed, and pieces of gold to the Bramins in attendance. When the patient is in nature's 
last weakness and the prospect of an immediate dissolution observable, the son or the next kin approach¬ 
es the dying Bramin, and whispers in his ears (being previously instructed by the officiating Bramin) certain 
short prayers termed in the Shasters, Kuma Muntherum . The Vedas declare that the mystical words of these 
prayers being conveyed to the ears of the dying, he receives immediate blessing and peace to his departing 
spirit. 

Such alasf are the fond delusions under the influence of which the depraved victim dies contented; such are 
the false consolations and hopes of Idolatry, w T hich the unhappy mortal admits as effectual to gain access to 
the celestial empire of his gods, or secure a happy transmigration for his sinful soul—but the absurdities 
which the gloom of superstition have imposed upon her ignorant devotees rest not here. 

The son or next of kin to the deceased solicits the aid of the officiating priest in order to proceed with the 
requisite ceremonies, whereupon the priest reads the prayers as prescribed by the Veda Shasters, w hich the 
son repeats after him ; he then procures a new cloth, and tearing a piece from it to the breadth of three fingers, 
this he wears across his breast; after w'hich follows, Prethaprachuthum , which is performed thus:—milk and 
curd are mingled together and then a few pieces of gold and silver are thrown into it. The Bramin taking 
this, mutters some prayers, pours a portion of the mixture into the mouth of the deceased; but takes care to 
reserve the gold and silver pieces to himself. Pretha Vomam is next performed, the relatives and friends 
throw into the fire by turns some ghee or clarified butter, raw-rice, or rape seeds, and then follows the washing 
and adorning of the corpse, according to the Shasters, and as already detailed in the History of the Smar¬ 
tah Bramins, which corresponds exactly to the end. 


• Bramins never follow the plough, but hire ryots to perform the labors of the fitld. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH BRAMINS. 


Origin of the D raved ah Bramins—Religion—A description of the goddess Kallee—Festivals observed by the 
Dracedah Bramins—Ceremonies observed at birth—In naming a child. 

The Dravedah Bramins assert, that their race was the prime work of the Great Supreme, that they were 
consequently endowed with peculiar privileges, and favors by the gods, and on these grounds they claim a 
distinction of honor, and superiority above all other classes of the universe; and they agree with the rest of 
their tribe, that owing to the political changes and innovations of time, various divisions and sects were in- 
troduced among them, which they rigidly maintain to this day; under this conviction, the Dravedah Bra¬ 
mins claim their right of superiority, next to the Videkel. 

Origin of the Dra- This sect of Bramins are supposed to have originated in the centre of North Hindoostan, and 
vedah sect. with the bigoted zeal of idolatry, like the other sects, they declare also that no one can obtain 
the distinction, privileges and honors of a Dravedah Bramin, except he has a thorough knowledge of the 
Vedas ; and observes the sanctifying ceremonies of the sacerdotal class, studying the Vedanta Shasters. The 
Dravedah Bramins differ in many particulars in regard to the ceremonials of the Smartah Bramins, which will 
be minutely pointed out. 

Religion of the Religion. The chief object of worship of the Dravedah Bramins is Parama Siven , the same 
as Siva; yet however, they occasionally pay religious homage to Vishnoo, and a number of 
other inferior deities, among which the goddess Kallee. The following is the description of Kallee. 

Description of the Kallee. This goddess seems to be another form of the female power, called Prakritee,* or 
g ddess Kallee. Bhagavutee. In short in all the Shasters she is spoken of in this way. She may also be 
considered as a form of Doorga. According to the work called Chundee, the image of Kallee at present 
worshipped is taken from the story of the destruction of Ruktuveeju, an usooru, who obtained a blessing from 
Brama, by which it was stipulated that from every drop of his blood which fell to the ground innumerable 
usoorus should arise. In the contest with this usooru so many enemies arose from the blood that flowed from 
his wounds, that there seemed little hope of victory, when Doorga assumed the form of Kallee, took the 
usooru into the air, and as she pierced him, she opened her mouth and drank up the blood by which means 
he was overcome. Kallee was so overjoyed at this victory that she began to dance, and danced till the 
earth shook to its foundation. Siva, at the intercession of the gods, went to persuade her to desist. He saw 
no other way, however, of doing this, than by throwing himself among the dead bodies upon which she was 
dancing. He did this, and when the goddess saw that she was dancing on her husband, she was shocked, 
and as a sign of it put out her tongue to a dreadful length, and remained motionless. 

In the Tj dbhootottru-kandu, a part of the Udhyatmu Ramayanam, it is related that Kallee was incarnate to 
destroy an usooru named Ravanah, with 1000 heads and 2000 arms. When Rama returned home with Sita 
from the destruction of Ravanah, he began to boast of the honors he had won. While he was dwelling with 
pride upon his exploit, Sita laughed. Rama asked her why she laughed ? She said it was no matter, and de¬ 
clined telling him. He pressed her to tell. She said, you rejoice because you have killed a Ravanah with 
ten heads; but what would you say to a Ravanah with 1000 heads ? Rama asked if there was such a Ra¬ 
vanah ? She said yes. He asked where? At Shutudweepu, said she. Then said Rama I will destroy 
him. Sita advised him to stay at home, and be quiet; but he refused; he collected all the monkeys and the 
rakshas,f and all his own soldiers together, and, with Sita, Lukshmana, Skutrughnu, and Bhurutu. 6et off 
to Shutudweepu. First Rama sent Hanooman to see where this thousand-headed Ravanah was, and what 
kind of being he was. Hanooman, after a little play with him, returned to Rama with information. Rama, 
uniting his whole forces, began to let fly his arrows at Ravanah. The latter looking forward, saw Rama's 
army as so many children. However, he discharged three arrows, one of which sent all the monkeys to 

♦ The one Bramu is spoken of as entering into, at the time of creation, what is called Prakritee, viz. plastic nature, or that which is un¬ 
stable, and in this maimer giving rise to visible objects. 

f Giants. 
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Kishkuida, their place of residence., another 6ent all the rakshas to Lunka (Ceylon), and the third arrow sent 
all the soldiers to Uyodhyu, Rama’s capital. Rama was thunderstruck at being thus left alone in a mo¬ 
ment, and all his adherents had been at once annihilated. He began to cry, thinking that certain destruction 
was come upon him. Sita beholding this scene, laughed at Rama, and in a moment assuming the terrific form 
of Kallee, began to wage war with this thousand-headed Ravanah. The conflict lasted ten years, when at 
length she killed the usooru, drank his blood, and began dancing and tossing about the limbs of his body. Her 
dancing shook the earth to its foundations, so that all the gods were alarmed. They applied to Siva. Siva 
had no hope, as she was mad with joy ; however, finding no other alternative, he threw himself among the 
dead bodies under her feet. All the gods being assembled, Brama said, “ Thakooranee, what are you about i 
Don’t you see that you are trampling on your husband?” She stooped, and saw Siva under her feet, and was 
so ashamed, that she stood still, and threw out her tongue to an uncommon length.* Bv this means, Siva saved 
the earth. Sita again assumed her proper form, and went home with Rama and his brothers, to Uyodhva. 

In the Kalleeka pooranam, men are pointed out, amongst other animals, as proper for sacrifice. It is here 
said that the blood of a tiger satisfies the goddess Kallee for 100 years, and the blood of a lion, a rein-deer, or 
a man, produces pleasure in her mind which lasts a 1000 years. By the sacrifices of three men, she is pleas¬ 
ed 100,000 years. 

Let a human victim be sacrificed at a place of holy worship, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are bu¬ 
ried. Let the oblation be performed in the part of the cemetery called haruku, or at a temple of Kamakshya, 
or on a mountain. Now attend to the mode. Two or three extracts I insert from this most interesting yet 
shocking article. 

“ The cemetery represents me, and is called Bhoiruvu; it has also a part called tuntrangu; the cemetery must 
be divided into these two divisions, and a third called haruku. 

m “ The human victim is to be immolated in the east division, which is sacred to Bhoiruvu; the head is to he 
presented in the south division, which is looked upon as the place of skulls sacred to Bhoiruvu, and the 
blood is to be presented in the west division, which is denominated haruku. 

** Having immolated a human victim, with all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery, or holy place, let the 
sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes upon the victim. 

“ The victim must be a person of good appearance, and be prepared by ablutions, and requisite ceremonies, 
such as eating consecrated food the day before, and by abstinence from flesh and venery ; and must be adorned 
with chaplets of flowers, and besmeared with sandal-wood. 

“ Then causing the victim to face the north, let the sacrificer worship the several deities, presiding over 
the different parts of the victim’s body : let the worship be then paid to the victim himself by his name. 

“ Let him worship Brama in the victim’s rhundru, i. e. cave of Brama, a cavity in the skull, under the 
spot where the salurce coromilis and sagittalis meet.f Let him worship the earth in his nose, saying, Ma- 
dinyoi namah, and casting a flower; in his ears, akashu, the subtil ether, saying, akashayu namah ; in his 
tongne, survutomookhu, (i. e. Brama, Agnee, &c.) the regents of speech, &c. saying, survutu mookhayu 
namah ; the different species of light in his eyes, and Vishnoo in his mouth. Let him worship the moon on 
his forehead, and Indra on his right cheek; fire on his right cheek; death in his throat; at the tips of 
his hair the regent of the south-west quarter, and Varoona between the eyebrows; on the bridge of the nose 
let him pay adoration to the wind,and on the shoulders to Dhunashwuru, (i. e. god of riches;) then worshipping 
the sarpa rajah, (i.e. king of serpents,) on the stomach of the victim, let him pronounce the following mantheram : 

“ O best of men ! O most auspicious! O thou who art an assemblage of all the deities, and most exquisite ! 

“ bestow thy protection on me, save me, thy devoted, save my sons, my cattle, and kindred ; preserve the 
“ state, the ministers belonging to it, and all friends, and as death is unavoidable, part with (thy organs of) 

“ life, doing an act of benevolence. Bestow upon me, O most auspicious ! the bliss which is obtained' by the most 
austere devotion, by acts of charity and performance of religious ceremonies; and at the same time, O most 
4< excellent! attain supreme bliss thyself. May thy auspices, O most auspicious ! keep me secure from rakshas, 

“ pi s h ac h us > terrors, serpents, bad princes, enemies, and other evils; and death being inevitable, charm 
Bhugavatee in thy last moments by copious streams of blood spouting from the arteries of thy fleshy neck ” 

“ Thus let the sacrificer worship the victim, adding whatever other texts are applicable to the occasion, aud 
have been before mentioned. 

M hen this has been done, O my children! the victim is even as myself, and the guardian deities of the 
ten quarters take place in him; then Brama and all the other deities assemble in the victim, and be he ever 
so great a sinner, he becomes pure from sin, and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and he gains the 
love of Mahatlavee, the goddess of the yogu nidra, (i. e. the tranquil repose of the mind from an abstraction 

• When the Hindoo women are shocked, or ashamed at any thing, they put out their tongues, as a mode of expressing their feelings, 
t This is done by casting a flower there, saying, Bramannam&h, salutation to Brama. 
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«/ ideas,-J who is the goddess of the whole universe, the very universe itself. He does not return for a con¬ 
siderable length of time in the human form, but becomes a ruler of the gunu davtas, and is much respected 
y myself. I he victim who is impure from sin, or ordure and urine, Kamakshyu will not even hear named. 
lh„ blind, the crippled, the aged, the sick, the afflicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the imperfectly 
formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the dwarfish, and the perpetrator of magha patuku, (heinous offen¬ 
ces, such as staying a Bramin, drinking spirits, stealing gold, or defiling a spiritual teacher’s bed,) one under 
twelve years of age, one who is impure from the death of a kinsman, &c., one who is impure from the death 
of magha gooroo, (father and mother,) which impurity lasts one whole year; these severally are unfit subjects 
for immolation, even though rendered pure by sacred texts. 

“ Let not the female, whether quadruped, or bird, or a woman, be ever sacrificed; the sacrificer of either 
will indubitably fall into hell. 

“ Let not a Braraia or a Chanda,a be ^crificed ; nor a prince, nor that which lias been already presented to 
a Bramin, or deity; nor the offspring of a prince; nor one who has conquered in battle; nor the offspring of 
a Bramin, or of a Schatriya; nor a childless brother; nor a father, nor a learned person; nor one who is un¬ 
willing, nor the maternal uncle of the sacrificer. Those not here named, and animals, and birds of unknown 
species, are unfit. If these named are not forthcoming, let their place be supplied by a male ass or camel. 
If other animals are forthcoming, the sacrifice of a tiger, camel, or ass must be avoided. 

" The da y P revious a human sacrifice, let the victim be prepared by the text manushtuku and the da- 
vee gundhu shuktus, and the texts wadiungu, and by touching his head with the axe, and besmearing the 
axe with sandal, &c. perfumes, and then taking some of the sandal, &c. from off the axe, and besmearing the 
victim’s neck therewith. 

“ ^ the severed head of a human victim smiles, it indicates increase of prosperity, and long life to the sa- 
crificer, without doubt; and if it speak, whatever it says will come to pass.” 

Besides human victims, this work lays down directions for a person’s drawing blood from himself, and 
offering it to the goddess, repeating the following incantation: 

“Hail! supreme delusion! Hail! goddess of the universe! Hail! thou who fulfillest the desires of all. May I 
“ presume to offer thee the blood of my tody; and wilt thou deign to accept it, and be propitious towards me.” 

Cutting off the flesh, and offering it to the goddess in the Vomam, is another way of pleasing infernal deities; 
“ Grant me, O goddess ! bliss, iu proportion to the fervency with which I present thee with my own flesh. 
“ invoking thee to be propitious to me. Salutation to thee again and again, under the mysterious syllables 
“ hoong hoong” 

A person’s burning his body, by applying the wick of a lamp to it, is very acceptable to Kallee, &c. On 
this occasion this manthcram is used : 

“ Hail! goddess ! Salutation to thee, under the syllables hoong hoong. To thee I present this auspicious 
“ luminary, fed with the flesh of my body, enlightening all around, and exposing to light also the inward re- 
“ cesses of my 60 ul.” 

The Ramayanam contains a story respecting Mahee-Ravanah, who wanted to offer Rama and Lukshmana, 
when in patulu, as a sacrifice to Bhadra-Kallee, in order to obtain success in the war for his father Ravanah. 

Another story is contained in the Ramayanam, in which it is said, that Umvureeshu, king of Uyodhya, re¬ 
solved on offering a human victim, which, being prepared, was stolen by Indra. The king traversed many coun¬ 
tries before he could obtain another victim, till at last Richeeku, a Bramin, sold his second son to him for “ mil¬ 
lions of the purest gold, heaps of jewels, and a hundred thousand cows.” The father refused to sell his eldest 
son, and the mother would not give up the youngest. The second son, after he had been sold, claimed the 
protection of Vishwumitru, a moonee, who directed his own sons to go and give themselves up to be sacri¬ 
ficed instead of this youth. They all refused, when Vishwumitru cursed them, and gave this youth an incan 
tation, by repeating of which the gods would deliver him from death. After he had been bound for execu¬ 
tion, he repeated this incantation from the Rigg Veda, when Indra delivered him, and blessed the king as 
though he had actually offered the victim.* 

The Institutes of Menu, as translated by Sir William Jones, contain the following paragraph; “ The sacri¬ 
fice of a bull, or a man, or of a horse, in the Cali-yogum must be avoided by twice-born men, so must a second 
gift of a married young woman, whose husband has died before consummation, and the larger portion of an 
eldest brother, and procreation of a brother’s widow or wife.” 

It is said that thieves not unfrequently offer human sacrifices; most likely because they have resolved before¬ 
hand to murder the victims. 

• The close of this story very much resembles that respecting lphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, who was about to be sacrificed to 

Diana Taurica. Aa she stood before the altar to he sacrificed, the godd -as pitied her, and substituted a hind in her stead. 
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Thieves pay their devotion to Kallee, and to all tlie goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, under 
the hope of carrying on their villainous designs with security and success.* * * § A gang of ten persons, perhaps, 
agree to plunder a house on such a night. Having this in mind, they meet together in some dark night, 
under a tree where an image of Siddhaswuree is placed. One person brings an earthen pot full of rum 
with him, another brings fish, and others bring the rest of the offerings to the goddess. Being all assembled, 
one of the company, a Bramin, performs poojah, with red flowers and offerings of various kinds, among which is 
rum ; sometimes a bloody sacrifice is offered. After the poojah, they worship the instrument which is to cut 
through the mud wall of the house ; when the following mantheram from the Choru-punchashutu is read : “ Ah! 
Sindhukatee ! (the name of the knife) formed by the goddess Vishaee ! Kallee commanded thee to cut away into 
the house, to cut through stone, dirt, bones, bricks, wood, the earth, and mountains, and, through the blessing 
ofUnadya,f to make a way by cutting the earth from the house of MalineeJ to that of Vidya,§ and that the soil 
that is brought out should be carried away by the wind. HarijheeJ) and Chamanda have given this blessing and 
Kamakshya (Kallee) has given the command.” After the reading of this mantheram, the thieves sit down to eat 
and drink the things offered. When nearly drunk, they gird their garments firmly round their loins,^ &c. 
and some rub their bodies well with oil; others daub their eye-lashes with lamp-black, and read a mantheram to 
enable them to see in the dark. Being all prepared, they set off to the house, cut a hole through the mud 
wall, and entering, plunder the house of its contents, sometime murdering all the inhabitants. 

The goddess Kallee is by seme represented as a very black naked female, with her tongue hangingout, and 
having four arms. In one hand she has a scimitar; in another a skull, which she holds by the hair ; another 
hand is empty and spread open givinga blessing ; and with the other she is forbidding fear. She wears a neck¬ 
lace of skulls, and has two dead bodies for ear-rings. The arms of several usoorus are hung as a girdle round 
her loins, and her hair hangs down to her heels. Having drunk the blood of the usoorus she has slain, her 
eye-brows are bloody, and the blood is falling in a stream of saliva down her breast; and having drunk wine, 
or spirits, her eyes are red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the breast of Siva her hus¬ 
band, and another on his thigh. The general representation of this goddess as at present worshipped in this 
Presidency is that as represented in Plate 8. 

The worship of Kallee is always performed in the night,after ten o’clock, and is all finished in one night. 
Besides the common form of dhyanu, jupu, offerings, vomam, &c. sheep, goats, and buffaloes are offered as 
to Doorga. At this festival, as well as that of Doorga, the filthy songs and indecent dancing fill the minds 
of the spectators with every beastly appetite, and lead them “ to commit all uncleanness with greediness.” 
That night, or the next day, the image is thrown into the river. 

It is recorded in the Pooranums that in the remotest ages of the world, Siva was pleased to dance in a sa¬ 
cred forest called Vottaranneyam, for the purpose of mortifying the pride of Kallee , and of complying with 
the request of the sages and gods, who were performing religious austerities. A certain giant named Gora- 
mooga being very powerful, oppressed all the sages and gods, and cruelly disturbed and prevented them 
from performing their religious duties. Not being able to endure the cruelties of the giant any longer, they 
repaired to Kylasa , and complained to Wooma, the consort of Siva, of the oppression of the giant, who through 
her energetic power created a Kallee, who armed herself with a trident, sword and other weapons, and ap¬ 
peared in the presence of JVooma, and prostrating before this deity declared that she was ready to obey her 
commands. “ Go, said Wooma , into the forest called Vottaranneyam in the world, and destroy the giant 
who exercises his cruelties upon the sages and gods.” In obedience to this command, she proceeded against 
the giant, attended by a force, consisting of demons, and attacked him. After a well contested battle, she 
was routed and being pursued by the giant, she came to Wooma, and said, that she could not subdue the 
giant. Then Wooma inspired Kallee with fresh courage, and sent her again against him, saying, that she 
could easily overcome him, for he was quite exhausted from pursuing her. Accordingly, she attacked him 
with great impetuosity and killed him with a trident, after an obstinate conflict. In the fit of her rage, she 
drank the blood of the giant, by which she became furiously mad and began to do mischief among the sages 
and gods, in a greater degree than the giant. They again applied to Siva for protection from the mischiev- 

• One of Jupiter’s names was Proccdator, becauso plunder was offered to him. 

f A name of Kallee, which means without beginning. 

^ The author of this mantheram was named Soondra, the son of Goonusindhoo, rajah of Kanchipoora. For the purposes of courtship, he is 
said to have lived at the house of Malinec, viz. a female flower-seller. 

§ V idya is the name of a daughter of Veerusiugha, the rajah of Burdwan. The king’s house was near the house of the flower-seller, and 
Soondra had fallen in love with the daughter of Veenisingha. lie of course wanted to see her. He prayed long to Kallee, who at last gave 
him the above mantheram, and the knife called Sindhukatee, that he might make his way to this king’s daughter. 

(j Haree is the name of a caste of Soodras. 

U When a Hindoo is about to set off on a journey, to lift a burden, or do something that requires exertion, he ties firmly the cloth round his 
loins. In allusion to such a custom the Apostle says, “ Gird up the loins of your mind.” 

# • *lhe sacrifices of Bacchus were celebrated in the night, oa which account this god was called Nyctiliua. 
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ous actions of Kallee. He graciously told them that he would give them security, by subduing Kallee, for 
lie had premised to Pudungaly , f'tagrama Padar, and other saints, that he would make himself visible in a 
dancing posture, in Vottaranneyam or Teroovaluiicadoo, where they were in anxious expectation of him. 
He accordingly girded himself with tiger’s skin and furnished himself with weapons in his eight several arms, 
for he appeared with as many hands on this occasion, as when he came into Teroovaluncadoo. Kallee, not 
knowing that he was Siva himself, challenged him to a combat, but Siva proposed to decide the superiority 
of either party by dancing, according to the rule of Paralhanatleyam, (a certain Hindoo science treating on 
various kinds of dancing) in the presence of the gods and saints, who were to be judges on this occasion, and 
the party who excelled in that science was to be considered the victor. Having thus made the necessary 
preliminaries, Siva and Kallee began to dance and exerted all their skilfulness in that art. Siva finding 
that Kallee vied with him in every respect, and imitated to the very iota all his steps and movements, and that 
it was scarcely possible for him to gain the day, had recourse to an artifice, which was a most indecent one 
particularly to the female sex—he lifted up one of his legs perpendicularly towards his head, to imitate 
which attitude, when she attempted, Wooma, the spouse of Siva, prevented her, and thus Siva gained the 
day, and was praised both by gods and saints. This event it is said took place in Tervootaluncadoo , near 
Triltany, a place about 50 or 60 miles distant from Madras, where a temple is erected, consecrated to Sica 
and Kallee. Every solemn feast is celebrated with equal magnificence and splendour to those usually per¬ 
formed in Siva’s temples. A grand festival called Arulhratheresanam is commemorated in the month of 
Margaly or December. 

Reflections.— The most remarkable idol among the objects of Hindoo adoration is Cali or Kallee. Every 
fierce characteristic of her original is in Kallee heightened and carried to the extreme. She is black, with four 
arms, wearing two dead bodies as ear-rings, a necklace of skulls, and the heads of several slaughtered giants 
round her waist as a girdle. Her eyebrows and breast appear streaming with the blood of monsters whom 
she has slain and devoured. 

The Rev. Mr. Mackey, in a speech at the Free Church Assembly, Inverness, gives the following descrip¬ 
tion: —“ There is a temple near Calcutta, secluded in the dark recesses of the shrine from the light of day, 
a horrid shapeless puppet, representing the demon goddess Kallee, with a hideous red tongue hanging far 
down her bi east to denote her delight in lapping human blood; indeed, from the victims continually slaughtered, 
the place is slippery from putrid gore—at a set time every year the trembling Hindoos flock thither by thou¬ 
sands and return through the streets of the city drunk and mad from their idolatry, with wild discordant 
music, dancing and reeling; their eyes yellow, or blood-red with opium, their tongue slit through, their 
mouths choked with blood, running spikes into their skins, scorching themselves with flaming torches, boring 
holes through their cheeks or arms, through which they sometimes pass living snakes, smeared with paint and 
streaming with blood—they fill the mind with horror, shame and compassion. No, is this all: the idol lusts 
for blood; and but for Christian rule the heads of men and women would fall, as they have fallen, like the 
heads of goats, at the bidding of the priests, to please that block of wood. Such is embodied Hindooism, crush¬ 
ing out the life of souls, brutalizing human nature: shapeless, disgusting, murderous? yet India has no divinity 
more popular, nor one on whose shrine more lavish gifts are bestowed.” The ancient books contain direc¬ 
tions for the performance even of human sacrifices to this cruel goddess, and who will not join in the conclud¬ 
ing prayer of this minister of the Gospel, and pray that the Lord of the harvest would send forth more labour¬ 
ers into his harvest. “ I need not here plead for India,—to such as you India pleads for herself. That vast 
country lies smitten through the sword of superstition,—prostrate and weltering in her blood. You could 

not hear unmoved the inarticulate wailings of an infant; but a voice, like the noise of many waters,_a great 

voice,—the despairing cry of a hundred and thirty millions of dying men, comes from that far land, clear 
and terrible to all that have an ear to hear; and its burden is,—‘ Will no man have mercy on our souls!’ By 
a providence unparalleled in history, God has removed every external obstacle out of the way; the land is 
open and the Gospel may be preached every where, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, with perhaps less 
danger and interruption than in our own streets. God leads us by his providence,—He commands us to 
evangelize; and if we go forward in faith,—I speak it hopefully, I believe it confidently,—Hindoostan is to 
be won by slow degrees, by mighty efforts, but won,—won to Christ. 0 beautiful vision, beaming on the eye 
of faith, but yet to be fully realized! O, the glorious conquest! Can words exaggerate its grandeur? But full 
of grandeur, and blessedness, and glory, so is it also more arduous. Behold our enemies: Hindooism, vast 
and time-honoured, ruling with its rod of iron the countless millions whom it has enslaved for unknown centu¬ 
ries; the subtler Vedantism, yet more than hopeless to subdue, practically denying God, and confounding 
good and evil; Mahomedanism with its millions, proud, bigoted, and like the deaf adder, deaf to the sound of 
the Gospel; the Jesuits, with hosts of ignorant followers, with all deceivableness of unrighteousness, weak to 
do good, but powerful and formidable for evil: and the nascent leaven ofPuseyism, already fatally at work. 
Wherewithal shall we do battle for these victims with these murderers of souls ? What are we against so many ? 
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Two or throe here and there, isolated, feeble, often discouraged,—oar hearts fainting, our knees failing, 
amidst the hostile snares every where around us. Again I beseech yon to help us. To the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord, against the mighty. O send forth more labourers—many, many more labourers! 
Help us with your willing offerings. In the might and power of your union, your members, your success 
(and may God more and more prosper the Free Church of Scotland), remember us in our weakness. Bear 
us in your hearts before the mercy-seat; encourage us by your sympathy,—help us. I end as I began—O, 
help us with your prayers !” 

The peculiar blessings of the four Vedas are allowed to this sect, viz. Rigg, Jadura, Sama, and Tarawana 
Vedas, and moreover, they lay claim to divine favour for instruction, and the exercise of their most sacred 
prayer, the Gy aire. 

Festivals observed The t) raved ah sect observe regularly the festivals of Vishnoo, Kallee, Marriammen, Grama 

by the Dravedah Xhavathee, Padarie, Vara Lutchmie, Paramaswathee, Ganesa, and Soobramaniah. 

•tect. 

VJshnoo is generally worshipped under the form of a human figure, having a circle of heads and four hands, 
an emblem of an all-seeing and provident being. The figure of the Garoodah Alevar, or Braminee Kite, 
on which he is supposed to ride, is frequently to be found immediately in front of his image, and he is some¬ 
times sitting on a serpent with several heads. They believe that if the shadow of this kite merely passes 
over the snake it will be harmless. 

Kallee, from Kala, time, is the agent of destruction, she is also called Gowry. 

Marriammen is the goddess of pestilence and plague; the small pox and cholera are generally believed by 
the Hindoos to be the visitation of this goddess, and therefore vows and offerings are made to her for the re¬ 
moval of them. 

Grama-Thavathee and Padarie are the patronesses of a town. 

Vara-Letchmie is the consort of Vishnoo, and is the goddess of abundance and prosperity. 

Ganesa, is the god of policy and prudence, and is worshipped by the Dravedahs before any enterprize. 

Soobramaniah is the brother of Vignasevara, and is worshipped in all the temples of Siva. 

In the performance of the rites and ceremonies enjoined by the Veda-shasters, the Dravedah sect differ in 
some material points from the generality of their tribe. I shall proceed with them in their regular order. 

O^teorties on the Jawthacurmam, or the ceremonies on the birth of a child, is performed thus: —as soon as the 
'UirtU of a Child, father is informed that a child is born, he immediately immerses himself in a tank, in such 
a manner, as that the water of the tank where he bathes may dash against its bank ; this is enjoined (as they 
say) to attract the attention of the Petherpavukull or household gods, who, upon beholding the bubbling of 
the water on the shore, anticipate the birth of a child in the family, and consequently derive much pleasure 
from such an event; the immersion being over, he devoutly offers the set prayers to Vignasevara , and kindling 
the Vomamfire , he throws into it mustard seed, husks, and paddy ; this ended, he offers prayers and thanks¬ 
giving to Siva, and invokes his blessing on himself and offspring; then making certain vows and prayers to 
Nandee and other household gods, he proceeds to the nearest sacred temple to pay his vows, with some mo¬ 
ney and pieces of gold, which he distributes together with paddy, to the officiating Bramins, in order to ap¬ 
pease the evils of the nine inauspicious planets, Sun, Moon, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rahoo and 
Katoo, as described in the description of the Smavtah sect, and mixing at the same time a little curd and 
honey, he pours a small portion of it into the mouth of the new-born babe, and after performing some other fri¬ 
volous ceremonies, he mixes a little curd and clariBed butter, and pouring a little of it into the infant’s mouth, 
gives the residue to a cow. 

Ceremonies on Nawmacurm am. —On th&eleventh day after the birth of a child, are observed the rites of Naw 

naming a child. macurmam, or naming the child. On this occasion the house is purified, and the ceremonies 

of Pooneyavasanum or alms-giving are performed, after which the Navagraga poojah is celebrated, by kindling 
the vomara fire to the nine evil planets, then the Bramin reads certain prayers; this ended, one of the most 
reputed Bramins in the assembly, pronounces a name, which the parents repeat in the right ear of the child, 
so loud, that all the assembly may brear. It is to be observed that two names are given to a male, and one 
only is enjoined to be given to a female child. Various alms and donations are afterwards distributed among 
the Bramins, priests and others, and the family, and particular friends of the parties are sumptuously enter¬ 
tained with refreshments; then in token of joyfulness are given to the parties assembled, sugar, beetel-nuts, 
flowers and sandal paste. Refreshments being ended, poojahs are next made to the household gods, and in 
order to give them much joy of the event, Amasrarthum is performed, L e . bestowing extra gifts of any thing 
they please, to the Bramins, and after the poojahs, the child’s name being again pronounced aloud by the 
parents, some paddy is spread upon the ground, and with a gold ring, or gold jewel held in the child’s hand 
by the priest, the name pronounced is written on it, and from the word thus formed, the child’s future des¬ 
tiny is foretold by consulting the horoscope. 
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CPIAPTER IX. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH BRAMINS. 

Ceremonies observed on feeding a child the first time—Superstitious origin of the francoline partridge — 
Ceremonies on shaving the head of a child—The investiture of the sacred cord—Religious instructions 
of a young Bra?7iin—Cwemonies of matrimony—Ceremonies performed on the bride attaining the age of 
discretion—Polygamy of the Dravedah Bramins—Marks worn on the forehead — Vows — Fasts — Pilgrim - 
ages — Omens—Occupation of the Dravedah Bramins—Funeral rites and ceremonies. 

Aunaprasanum, or Aunaprasanum.—S ix months after the birth of the child, a piece of yellow string, called 
scrved°infeed- Ratcha-bunthoium , is tied round its waist, and certain portions of the Vedas being read, the 
ing a child. family and priests proceed to perform the rites of weaning the child. The child being richly 
attired after their fashion, it is fed with a mixture of curd, clarified butter, honey, and rice: after which a 
certain Indian bird called Thitherie-putchic is procured, and the flesh of it being nicely dressed with spices and 
clarified butter, is given to the child for food. The following is the account of the superstitious origin of the 
Thitherie-putchie or the francoline partridge, as contained in the Pooranums. 

In former times the daily sacrifices and offerings of the Dava Reeshees, Moonees, the Rajahs of the Sooria- 
vamoosum and Chuntheravamoosum, were used to he given to a Poorohitha or Hindoo Priest to be carried to 
the celestial empire of the gods, and presented to them. The ancient Poorohitha then performing this sacred 
office was named Toaster , who was much beloved by the gods for his long and faithful services. In course 
of time it pleased the great Bhagatan to bless this Poorohitha with a son, whom he named Tvashtun; this fruit 
of his wishes and prayers was a prodigy of nature, being born with three heads. 

The ancient Poorohitha at length becoming too old and infirm to perform his duties longer, called his only 
son, who was now grown up to manhood, and instructed him in the sacred office about to be entrusted to his 
responsibility, and after exhorting him to discharge them faithfully as he had hitherto done, invested him with 
the holy order, and shortly after departed this life to a happy transmigration in another birth. 

Tvashtun, the triple-headed Poorohitha, succeeded his father, and continued to convey the daily sacrifices 
and offerings, which were offered by the Reeshees and others, to the gods, upon which the celestial powers con¬ 
stantly feasted. While continuing in this high office for a short time, Tvashtun elated with pride began to 
form an intimacy with the Rakshas, the avowed enemies of the gods, which at length grew to an inseparable 
attachment and friendship. 

One day, Tvashtun was in the company of his new friends, the Rakshas intimated a strong desire to taste the 
dainty dishes of the gods, which Tvashtun promised to satisfy; accordingly from that day forward, the Pooro¬ 
hitha brought the best of the offerings and sacrifices to the Rakshas, and after they were satisfied, carried the 
remnant to the gods, which the unsuspecting deities did not detect at the time. But the Rakshas, since feast¬ 
ing upon the food of the gods, acquired new strength and power, while on the other hand, the gods were be¬ 
coming weaker and less powerful for want of better food. 

Some time after, it came to pass, that a fierce quarrel arose between the gods and Rakshas, which force and 
power alone seemed likely to decide; a battle therefore ensued, and after fierce struggle the gods were defeated, 
while the Rakshas retired victorious. 

The celestial powers suffering much shame and vexation under this discomfiture, assembled in council, in 
order to trace from whence the Rakshas derived such strength and courage as to defeat their hitherto invin¬ 
cible force; at length, after setting their divine intellects to work, they discovered that by the wicked means 
of Tvashtun, the Poorohitha, the Rakshas had partaken the best portion of their food, from which it was con¬ 
cluded they acquired such strength and power to defeat them. Immediately upon this discovery, the grand 
synod of the gods repaired to the court of Dava Indra, the king of gods, and stating their grievances against 
the Poorohitha, demanded instant redress. 

Indra upon hearing the complaint of the gods became enraged and summoned the presence of Tvashtun 
before him, and requested to know in what manner he could justify so daring a conduct. But the Poorohi¬ 
tha, trusting to the late victorious arms of his friends the Rakshas, treated Indra with an air of contempt 
and haughtiness. Whereupon the angry deity drew his scimitar and riding upon his elephant, was about 
punishing the audacious offender, who ere this, began to run from his presence. Indra pursued him, and 
waxing more and more wrath because of the chase, he forgot the mild attributes of his divinity, and banish¬ 
ing from him the satwa ganam was filled with the tama ganam, thereby not regarding the sacredness of a 
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Bramin, raised his scimitar and with one blow severed the three heads of the Poorohitha from off his body. 
These three heads it is said, as they were falling down to the earth, happened to pass by some sacrifices then 
offering to the gods, in which one head drank up the milk used in the oblation, and thence became a bird 
called Kabinjalla-putchie; another consumed the boiled rice of the sacrifice, and thence became a bird called 
Thitherie-putchie; the third head partook of the intoxicating beverages, cow’s flesh and other luxuries, and 
thence became likewise a bird called Cabinkalla-putchie. 

The Thitherie-putchie, or francoline partridge, having originated from the head that consumed the 
boiled rice, the Shasters recommend the flesh of that bird to be given to children, in the ceremonies of Auna- 
prasanum of the Dravedah sect; the reason assigned for this is, that the child by partaking of the flesh of 
Thitherie-putchie will become an honorable man in the world, a useful member of society, and acquire easily 
the \ edas and other sciences peculiar to their race. 

Thus have I traced from an Hindoo manuscript the origin of the Thitherie-putchie, but I am unwilling to 
close this narrative, extravagant as it is, without informing my readers of the sad catastrophe which befel the 
great king of the gods for killing this priest who was a Brarain, which the same manuscript continues to detail: 
the killing of a Bramin subjects the offender to the severest punishments, both here and hereafter, from 
which irrevocable doom even the gods are not exempt, so sacred and precious is the person of a Bramin to the 
supreme creator or Adi-bhagatan. 

Indra, the lord of heaven, having revenged himself on the triple-headed Poorohitha, scarcely turned his head 
from the severed corpse, when Bramathee* appeared in a dreadful form to inflict some dire punishment on 
the sacrilegious god. It was now Indra’s turn to flee, when Bramathee pursued. Alas! thought he, what 
will become of me, by the curse of Gowtuma, my whole body is disgracefully marked with female parts,f and 
should Bramathee seize me, what worse misfortunes might attend me I know not; with these afflicting 
thoughts, he directed his flight to the earth, and implored that the earth would share one-third of the sin 
that was now pursuing him; to which the ear th replied, that if he granted her a gift that she would ask, she 
would then accede to his request; and upon his promising to do whatever she asked, the earth solicited that 
the cavities and openings made on her surface, might by length of lime be covered up again.J Indra declared 
that it should be so hereafter, accordingly she took one-third part of Bramathee on herself, and hence the earth 
produced the sand called Oshamun% as a mark of sin, and therefore the Oshamun is considered unclean, which 
the Bramins are forbidden to touch. 

Indra next solicited the trees of the earth to take one-third of the Bramathee, to which the trees also 
requested a gift thus, that hitherto if a twig was plucked off, they became instantly dry; but that hereafter 
even if large branches were severed from them, they might still survive—which Indra granting, they also 
took one-third of the sin upon them, as a mark of which, from that time the trees produced gum, and there¬ 
fore the Shasters declare that gums of trees are unclean. 

The king of gods next went to the daughters of men, and begged that they would take the remaining third 
part of Bramathee. The women acknowledged their readiness to do so, if he would grant them also a gift. 

“ We labour,” they said, “ under much difficulty in bringing forth children—by the prohibition of conjugal 
embraces as soon as conception is perceived, we request therefore that this interdiction be taken away, and 
that such embraces till the eve of delivery be attended with no harm or injury to the womb, as it has been 
hitherto.” Indra made no hesitation in declaring his assent to their request also,—the women then having 
taken the remaining portion of Bramathee, relieved him from the evil that was impending upon him. Since 
this event it is said the women undergo those monthly visitations peculiar to their sex ; when they are con¬ 
sidered unclean, and forbidden to enter into society, until they have bathed and purified themselves. 

Indra thus relieved of the Bramathee, returned to his palace in the Davalogam. 

In withholding any remarks upon the foregoing, I must offer an apology to my readers for the concluding 
part of the narrative, which I could not have suppressed nor clothed in better language, from a desire to ac¬ 
quaint them with the various reasons assigned for uncleanness, and the absurd origin to which the monthly 
visitations of the female sex are traced. 

Ceremonies on S howl am. —This ceremony is next observed thus: on the third year of the birth of the child 

shaving the head the house is purified and poojahs celebrated to Vignaswara, which introductory rites being 

over, the Puncha Palegay is performed and offered to the twenty Davurlaill or principal 
gods of adoration; the yellow string called Rulclia-bunthenum is next tied round the waist of the child, and the 
customary poojahs are celebrated to Varoonci and Siva. Then having consecrated some water with prayers, 

• Bramathee signifies the sin of killing a Bramin, which is here personified, 
t Hence he is called the thousand-eyed god. 

X The Hindoo Pooranums assert that before this event, the smallest opening made on the surface of the earth, could not again be filled up; 
the same hypothesis is applied to the trees and women. 

$ Signifies fuller’s earth, or an earth impregnated with soda, generally used by washermen to bleach linen. 
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as set forth in the Vedas, they perform various rites enjoined to their religious profession, then follows the 
often repeated ceremonies of the Navagraga Vomam, the form and meaning of which need no repetition ierc. 

Amasrarthum, or Gifts, are again offered to Nandee or the household gods, after which money is distri 
buted to the Bramins for the purpose it is said, of making their offerings acceptable and w ell p easing t.c 
their gods. 

Pooneyavasarum and Showlam Vomam being now performed, the father of the child procures a razor and 
shaves its head, leaving four locks of hair on four sides of the head, and one in the centi e, denoting the onr 
corners of the world, and the centre of the earth ; but it is supposed, that the father is in a degree po ut e 
by performing the duties of a barber to his child, which the sanctifying ceremonies of ablution cannot w at> i 
away ; he must therefore bestow alms to the Bramins, namely, Godhanam, i.e. the gift of a cow and calf, w ic 
alone can cleanse him from pollution, and the Shasters deeming this rite as an indispensable observance, they 
are enjoined to continue the giving of Godhanam, every successive anniversary of the Showlam , till the chi 
attains the age of discretion. 

The investiture of Hoobanahenam.— Eight years after the birth of the child, the house is purified and richly de- 
the sacred cord, corated with flowers. The introductory poojah is made to Vignaswara, then the purification 
of water being ended (which is afterwards preserved as holy water.) The ceremony of Navagragan Vomam 
and Puncha Palegay are again repeated as in Showlam ceremony, at which the twenty Davurkull are in¬ 
voked, and the Rutclia bunthenum tied to the wrists of the child; and last of all the usual rites being per¬ 
formed again to the household gods, the ceremonies of the Pooneyavasarum are repeated, lliese being ended, 
the chief observances of Hoobanahenam follow, the child’s head is again shaved, and having performed 
ablution, the sacred cord is for the first time thrown across his breast, and immediately after he receives the 
instructions of the priest in the mystical prayer of the Gayatrc , the rites of which the young pupil must 
henceforth regularly perform twice a day, in which he shall be initiated. A proper tutor is then nominated to 
educate him in the Vedas, and instil into his mind the strict principles and morality they enjoin. 

Religious insiruc- Hoobacurmam, or V athatiieyanam. —This ceremony which precedes the foregoing, is per- 
lions Of a young formed in the month of Avaney, (August and September) when the moon enters Shravan , or 
Bramin. at t h e t ; me 0 f the star Ovootali, when the young Bramin is attended to a river by the rela 

tives and other priests, where certain rites being first performed according to the Vedas, they proceed with 
the sacred ceremonies of the Krishnajullum, l e. a piece of twine made of deer’s skin is placed across the 
breast of the youth, in the form of a sacred cord, and another twine of twisted derbu grass being tied 
round his waist, the priest reads a few verses from the Vedas. The Hoobacurmam thus ended, he is hence¬ 
forth set apart for the sacred order, and enters upon the study of the Vedas, by begging alms of the neighbour¬ 
ing Bramins, upon which alone he must subsist without looking, and avoiding the sight of a Soodta, or Chan- 
dala; and, as enjoined by the Shasters, he must confine himself to the apartment of his tutor or Gooroo, a 
heap of derbu grass must afford him the comforts of a bed, a small copper vessel of water being kept always 
near him he must regularly perform ablution daily, and when pursuing his studies, he must nevei turn to 
the north, but always to the south. These are the strict observances enjoined by the Shasters, previously to 
investing the young Bramin with holy orders, which is done, as soon as he attains the proper age for entering 
upon the ceremonies of Vevagam or matrimony. 

The five established rites which follow the above, viz. Pcrasaiopatlieum, Anganaveradam, Visoovadarara - 
dam, Showmchaveradam, and Gohdanam, differ nothing from the Smartah sect; I shall now proceed to describe 
the ceremonies of Vevagam or matrimony. 

Marriage ceremo- Vevagam. —The parents having previously chosen a daughter-in-law suitable to their son, 
niea. an d obtained the consent of her relatives, and every other preliminary point being settled 

between them, the marriage shed composed of bamboos and green leaves of the cocoanut t^e is erected in 
the house of the bride, and decorated with flowers, &c. A piece of yellow string called Pere-thesurrum is tied 
to the wrists of the youthful bridegroom with certain prayers, uttered by the priests. After which the rites 
of the Puncha Palegay and the invocation of the gods are performed. 

The young Bramin or bridegroom then performs ablution, and for the first time cleans his teeth with a 
generally used by the Bramins for that purpose ; and on coming out of the water, certain prayers being 
sahfto & the four corners of the world, termed by the Shasters, Tlnckoo-tassanum ; he is shaved all over his body, 
and then bathes again. 

Having thus purified himself, he next adorns his person with flowers and sandal-paste, gold jewels, and 
new cloths, and puts on a turban of gaudy shawl, and is allowed to see his face in a glass.f Thus clad, e 

• Twin of the racimefcrous fig tree. 

t It must be observed that before attaining this stage of maturity, the young Bramin is stncUy prohibited tlus indulgence 
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takes a book of the Vedas under his arm, a bag of rice and defensive weapons and other things necessary (for 
a long and perilous journey) on his back, and leaves his house on pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Cast, 
turning his course to the east or north. 

The father and relatives of the bride now come before him by previous consent, and as if accidentally met, 
ask the young man whither be was travelling; and on his informing them of his intended pilgrimage to Casi, 
the intended father-in-law inquires to what particular sector Sootheram he belongs; and being satisfactorily an¬ 
swered, he addresses the young man thus:—“My son, it is needless for you to go on such a perilous journey, 
and long pilgrimage; I have a handsome daughter, who is of a good family, and possesses every virtuous and 
pleasing quality, relinquish therefore your intention of going to Cast, and I will bestow her on you as a Cunmj- 
danam or virgin gift; accept the ofFer and enjoy respectability and every domestic comfort;”—having said this, 
he presents him with cocoanuts, fruits, betel-nuts, &c. which the young Bramin, in token of acquiescence re¬ 
ceives and follows him to his house. On coming into the house of the bride, the ceremonies of exchanging 
malla or garlands of flowers are performed thus—the uncles of the bride and bridegroom taking them up in 
their arms, one takes away the garland from the neck of the bride, who is previously dressed according to 
their customs, and puts it upon the neck of the bridegroom; then taking another from the neck of the latter, it 
is placed upon that of the former—thus it is repeated three times ; having performed this rite, they then pro¬ 
ceed and place the young couple on a swing prepared for the purpose under the shed, and termed by the 
Shasters, Cunny-unfall* and while rocking them to and fro, the officiating priests and relatives sing Sobanum 
or joyful chaunts, and afterwards offer prayers to Vignasicara. 

Then the generations of the bridegroom being read in due form, certain poojahs are offered, and gifts 
given to the bridegroom, namely, Salagramadanum , Boomedanum, and Vasadanum , i. e. consecrated selies or 
stones, landed property and new cloths. The father of the bride then repeating the generations of his 
daughter in like manner, proceeds to the ceremonies of Cutiny-danam. He begins by saying, “ We give this 
our daughter to so and so, in the presence of Ugnee , the Priests, Bramins, &c.” Then muttering certain 
prayers, a piece of yellow string is tied to the wrists of the bride; in the meanwhile the father of the bride 
mixes in a vessel a little honey, milk, ghee, and flour, and repeating certain portions of the Vedas , presents 
the mixture to his son-in-law. Afterwards, some paddy is spread upon the ground, confined by heaps of 
straw, the father of the bride takes his seat upon it with his face towards the east and his daughter upon his 
lap, the bridegroom standing before him faces to the west to receive the bride. While the mother of the bride 
facing the north pours water in the palm of her husband’s hand, which the bride receiving from the hand of 
her father, spills on the ground; this is called by the Shasters thara vakeerathoo , or giving or pouring away 
what is theirs; this done, the father takes the hand of his daughter and presents to the bridegroom, which he 
reverentially accepts; after the conclusion of this rite, the father-in-law walks behind the bridegroom, by 
which act the Vedas declare the parents will obtain the blessing of heaven. 

The foregoing rites of Cunny-danam having ended, the yoke of a plough is next brought and placed upon 
the head of the bride, over which a few pieces of gold are thrown by the priest—the married couple then 
retire severally, to perform the ceremonies of ablution; after which the bride being presented with a new 
cloth, the officiating Bramins repeat certain verses from the Vedas, and then tie the munglium or marriage 
knot; immediately after this the Vomam ceremonies are performed to the god of fire, before whom the law¬ 
fulness of the marriage is testified. 

Description of the Ugnee, outhe God of Fire, is represented as a corpulent red man, with eye-brows,beard, hair, 

god of fire. and e y es> of the colour of vermillion, riding on a goat, wearing a sacred cord, and a rood- 
raksha mala. From his body issue seven streams of glory, and in his right hand he holds a spear. He is the 
son of Kashyapa and Uditee. 

Ugnee has his forms of poojah, dhyanu, &c. like other gods, but is especially worshipped under different 
names in the vtmam poojah, when ghee is presented to him as a burnt offering. The vomam is performed 
every day, and is connected with almost all the principal ceremonies of the Hindoos. Yet the vomam offer¬ 
ings are made to other gods as well as Ugnee. The gods are said to have two mouths, viz. that of the 
Bramin, and of the fire (Ugnee.) 

When any particular and extraordinary work is to be done by the agency of fire, this god is worshipped, 
as when a kiln of bricks is to be burnt. 

Ugnee is also worshipped when a trial by ordeal is to be performed. 

Ugnee is one of the guardian deities of the earth, and in consequence is worshipped at the commencement 
of every poojah. He presides in the south-east. I hope I shall not be doing amiss by adding here a few su¬ 
perstitious tales connected with this god. 

Ugnee was odcc cursed by Bhrigoo, the Moonee, (who, as a sagniku Bramin kept the sacred fire in his house) 
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because Ugnee had not delivered Bhrigoo’s wife from the violence of a danuvu, who attempted to violate her 
chastity when she was in a state of pregnancy. However, the child sprang from her womb, and reduced the 
danuvu to ashes. Bhrigoo pronounced this curse upon Ugnee, that he should eat every thing. Ugnee ap¬ 
pealed to the assembled gods, and Brama soothed him by promising that all he eat should be purified. 
Ugnee was also once cursed by one of the 6even rishees, who turned him into cinders. 

After Sita had returned from the house of Ravanah, Rama insisted on her passing through tbe fiery ordeal. 
She consented, and the monkeys fetched heaps of dry wood, and piled them like a mountain, leaving a vacant 
place in the inside, and a door to enter. Lukshmana set fire to the pile, and after it was red hot like a dread¬ 
ful furnace, Sita, soliciting the assistance of Ugnee, went and sat in the midst. Ugnee arrived, and took her 
to his heaven, where he and his wife presented her with every delicacy. After staying a short time at Ugnee- 
loku, Ugnee, fearing the vengeance of Rartia, brought her back, and placed her on the fire. Rama perceiv¬ 
ing that the fire had not touched her, concluded that she was perfectly innocent, and took her again to his 
embraces. 

On the north side of the place where the Vomam fire is kindled, are placed a grinding stone, ghee, sticks, 
&c., the married couple then join hands before the fire and repeat' certain manthcrams . The father of the bride 
next lays down a rupee on the ground, over which the bridegroom places the right foot of the bride; thus 
after repeating seven times, the bridegroom takes both feet of the bride and places them upon the grinding stone; 
this done, the married pair again join hands and circumambulate the Vomam fire three times, while doing so, 
the brother of the bride brings porce or roasted paddy, and gives them into the hands of the bride, which 
she transfers to that of her husband, and he throws the same into the fire; this having done several times, the 
bridegroom presents the brother of the bride with a gold ring. 

Some time after the Vomam fire is again renewed, and other rites are performed, after which the married 
pair receive the blessings of the officiating Bramins and relatives. As night approaches preparations are made 
for a grand procession through the streets, crowds are seen pressing in all sides, and amidst the gay illumina¬ 
tion of torches, and deafening dim of tom-toms, and the piercing sounds of Nagasurrim? the bride and bride¬ 
groom are conveyed in an open palankeen to the house of the latter ; but before entering into the house, the 
Vomam ceremonies are performed to appease the evil gods, if any might have been hovering over them on 
their way ; the Vomam is succeeded by the Navagraga poojah, after which the married pair turning to the 
north plight their fidelity to each other and worship the two celestial bodies calledVashister and Aroonthoodee, 
then entering the house, they sit to some refreshments ; these refreshments should contain neither salt, sour, 
(tamarind) nor hot, (chillies) as declared in the Shasters; therefore the food on this occasion is not generally 
dressed at home, but purchased immediately from the market or bazars which consists only of milk, fruits, &c. 
called by them pdlagarum : refreshments being ended, the married couple are next ushered to the nuptial bed, 
which has been previously adorned with flowers and aromatic scents. 

I may refrain from entering too minutely into the details here, but it would be doing injustice to my main 
object, viz. to draw from the strong-hold of superstition, the consummate absurdities which lie concealed in it, 
and expose them to an enlightened age; yet, however, some restrictions I must make, which decency forbids 
me to record as too shocking for the ears of a Christian public. On the couple approaching the nuptial bed with 
much ceremony and formality, they lie down side by side without touching each other in the presence of the 
Bramins, who bring a piece of stick used in the Vomam ceremonies, and placing it between them, repeat certain 
verses from the Vedas and retire ; the married pair then offer certain prayers to Gendaroova,or the god of love, 
and pass the remainder of the night, (as strictly enjoined in the Shasters) without cherishing one criminal 
thought or lascivious passion towards each other, in calm repose and rest; but should they be sleepless, those 
hours of the night should be devoted to religious and holy reflections. 

As soon as morning dawns they rise from the bed, and perform ablution without wetting their heads, thus 
four days elapse. 

On the fourth day at midnight the Shama Vomam is performed, after which, Srarthum is offered to Nandee 
and the household gods ; then performing ablution, they receive the blessing of the Bramins, and henceforth, 
they observe not the prohibition of salt, and sour, in their food, but eat as usual: and live as before the marriage 
event—without observing any additional ceremonies and rites beyond those enjoined to be performed daily by 
all Bramins ; but strict care is taken that the young Bramin does not cohabit with the bride, until she attains 
the age of puberty. 

Neshagam. —The ceremonies attending upon this occasion have been already detailed in this work, I shall 
therefore not tire my readers by repeating them. Some remarks however are necessary on a few ceremonies 
which are not found there—after the bride has undergone the requisite purifications on these occasions, a 

• Nagasurrum is a musical instrument, bearing a very near resemblance to onr clurionet—it has a shrill sound, which might be heard 
above a mile off, when played at nights. 
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certain beverage called Punchacotcieum ia given her ; namely, a mixture of cow’s urine, ghee, honey, and 
milk—then follow three other ceremonies of the Vomam , namely, the Vomam of purification , of Theetu, and 
Ashwya , each of which is repeated one hundred and eight times by the aid of the Bramins, who receive rich 
gifts on this occasion. The bridegroom then placing his hand on the navel of the bride repeats certain verses 
from theVedas, being previously instructed; then follows the Navagragu poojah, and at a propitious hour fixed 
by the Bramins, the married pair retire. On the following day the ceremonies of extinguishing the nuptial 
fire is performed, and thus conclude the marriage ceremonies. 

The ceremonies following Neshagam till the birth of a child is almost the same as that of the Smartah sect. 

The women of this sect are destined only for household duties, they dress victuals for their husbands, and pre¬ 
pare the pindums, &c. for the poojahs, as occasion may require, they nurse their own children and generally 
carry them astride upon their hips. Education is withheld from them, they are allowed by the Shasters to 
ornament themselves after the fashion of the Schatrya orVysia castes. 

Polygamy.—A second marriage, if there be no issue by the first wife, is allowed also to the Dravedah sect. 

The Marks worn on the Forehead by this sect, are sandal paste and veboodee or ashes, though some 
make only a streak of yellow ochre; the broad marks called Puttay namum, or white ashes, are wholly re¬ 
jected by them. 

The Vows of the Dravedah Bramin are offered to the idols, in the temples at Combaconum, Myaveram, 
Madura, Theroovayar, Ramaseram, Casi, Calastry, Stree Sialah, Tripetty, Trivaloor, Chellumbrum, and 
Vydeesparen Covil. 

The Fasts of this sect are kept on the days of Siva-vruthum, Kartiga, Some varum, Theruvootheray 
Nomboo, &c. 

The principal Places op Pilgrimage are those enumerated under the head of Vows. 

The Omens or Prognostics observed by them, are generally the same as those of the Smartahs. 

Their Occupation and mode of livelihood are like the rest of their tribe, namely, under pretensions of sacred 
right, they subsist generally on the annual donations or monthly gifts, bestowed on them by the Rajahs or 
other wealthy persons of the city, in money, grains, and landed property. Besides this, they employ them¬ 
selves at times, in rehearsing the Barddam, Bagavathatn, Rdmdyanan, and other Pooranums f which is remune¬ 
rated by their hearers with a general collection of cloth, money, grains, &c.; but failing in these occupations to 
obtain a sufficient income, they tender their services in offices of state, with the reigning Princes, and should 
they not succeed in an employment suitable to their taste and inclination, they then adopt any menial offices 
of life to support themselves. This condescension from their exalted rank, is termed Bugoocruthu, which signi¬ 
fies the dire necessity of the belly, thereby exemplifying the old adage, “ Necessity has no law.” 

The Omens or prognostics observed by this sect are generally the same as those of the other sect. 

The Funeral Rites and ceremonies differ nothing from those of the Smartahs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH BRAMINS. 

Daily Ceremonies of Bramins in general—Ablution and general deportment of Bramineexoomen— Sketches from 

the Pooranums, in respect to the privileges of JBramint , 

Daily Ceremonies of the Bramins.— In the Institutes of Menu there are five sacrament? enjoined to be 
performed daily ; they are thus described: 1. Teaching and studying the scriptures is the 6acrament of the 
Veda— 2. Offering cakes and water, the sacrament of the manes— 3. An oblation to fire, the sacrament of the 
deities—4. Giving rice or other food to living creatures, the sacrament of spirits— 5. Receiving guests with 
honor, the sacrament of men. Previous to the performance of these sacraments, the Bramin must have gone 
through his morning devotions, which are thus described by Colebrook, but considerably abridged by the 
celebrated Mill, the historian of India. 

As he rises from sleep, a Bramin must rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a twig of the racimeferous fig- 
tree, repeating prayers. Should this sacred duty be omitted, so great a sin is incurred, that the benefit is lost 
of all religious rites performed by him. The next circumstance of importance is, the deposit of the withe after 
it has done its office. It must be carefully thrown away in a place free from impurities, that is, where none 
of those religious stains, so multiplied among the Hindoos, and which must infect so many places, have 
been imprinted. When the business of the teeth and of the twig is accomplished, ablution next engages the 
attention of the Bramin. The duty of the bath, particularly in the months of Magha, Pholgima, and Cartica, 
is no less efficacious than a rigid penance for the expiation of sin. Standing in a river, or in other water, the 
worshipper sipping water, which is a requisite preliminary to all rites, and sprinkling it before him, recites 
inaudibly the Gayatri, or holiest text of the Veda, with the names of the seven worlds. lie next throws water 
eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and at last upon the ground, to destroy the demons who wage 
war with the gods, reciting prayers, of which the first may be received as a specimen: “ Oh waters, since ye 
afford us delight, grant us present happiness, and the rapturous sight of the supreme god.” When these cere¬ 
monies and prayers are performed, he plunges three times into the water, and each time repeats the expiatory 
text which recites the creation, and having then washed his mantle, the morning ablution is finished. If he is 
a householder, it is his duty to bathe again at noon, and if he belongs to an order of devotion, both at noon 
and in the evening, with ceremonies, differing somewhat in the words and forms, but the same in spirit and 
substance. 

An important part of the worship of the Bramin then succeeds. Coming out of the water, and putting on his 
mantle, he sits down to worship the rising sun. This great duty is performed by first tying the lock of hair 
on the crown of his head, while he holds a quantity of cusa grass in his left hand, and three blades of it in his 
right, or wears a ring of it on the third finger of that hand, reciting at the same time the gayatri. He then 
sips water three times, repeats the mysterious names of the seven worlds, recites again the gayatri, rubs his 
hands as if washing them, touches with his wet hand his feet, head, breast, eyes, ears, nose and navel, and 
again three times sips water. If, however, he should sneeze, or spit, he must obey the text which says, “ after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, sleeping, putting on apparel or dropping tears, a man should not imme¬ 
diately sip water, but first touch his right ear.” The sipping, however, being at last performed, he passes his 
hand filled with water, briskly round his neck, while he prays : “ May the waters preserve me !’* He then 
shuts his eyes and meditates in silence. Till we got better information, very wonderful ideas were formed of 
the sublimity of the Brarain’s meditations. On this, one of the most sacred and solemn of all occasions, while 
he meditates in silence with his eyes shut, and every mark of intense thought, we are informed, that he is only 
ic figuring to himself, that Brama, with five faces and a red complexion, resides in his navel; Vishnoo, with 
four arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and Siva, with five faces and a white complexion, in his fore¬ 
head.” Nor is this the whole of his meditation—he ponders next on the holiest of texts ; and this sublime 
duty is performed in the following manner. Closing the left nostril with the two longest fingers of the right 
hand, he draws his breath through the right nostril, and then closing it with his thumb, and suspending bis 
breath, he repeats to himself the Gayatri, the mysterious names of the worlds, and the sacred text of Brahme; 
after which, raising his fingers from the left nostril, he emits the breath which he had suppressed, and thus 
ends one part of his meditations. 

The same process is repeated three times, and the whole is then concluded. This meditation, say Tajnya- 
walcya , <( implies, Om, (aum,) earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place of births, mansion of the blessed. 
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abode of truth. We meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent generator which governs our intellects, 
which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, B rah me, earth, sky, and heaven.” He then stands 
on one foot, resting the other against his ancle or heel, and looking towards the east, while his hands are held 
open before him in a hollow form, and in that posture he recites prayers to the sun, of which the following 
is one of the most remarkable: “Thou art self-existent, thou art the most excellent ray ; thou givest efful¬ 
gence, grant it unto me.” When all these ceremonies are performed, the oblation or offering is the next 
part of the service. It consists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red sandal-wood; it is put into a vessel of 
copper in the shape of a boat, and placed on the head of the votary, who presents it with fresh prayers, and 
holy texts. In the last place comes the invocation of the Gayatri. It is first addressed in these words: “Thou 
art light; thou art seed ; thou art immortal life ; thou art effulgent; beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art the holiest sacrifice. It is then recited measure by measure ; next the two first measures are recited as one 
hemistich, and the third measure as the other; lastly, the three measures are repeated without interruption. It 
is addressed again in the following words : " Divine text, who dost grant our best wishes, whose name is trisyl¬ 
lable, whose import is the power of the Supreme Being ; come, thou mother of the Vedas, who didst spring from 
Brahme, be constant here.” It is then, along with the triliteral monosyllable, and the names of the three lower 
words, pronounced inaudibly a hundred, or a thousand times, or as often as practicable, while the repetitions 
are counted upon a rosary of wild grains, or of gems set in gold. Additional prayers are recited, and the 
morning worship of the sun is thus terminated. 

The religious duties which fill up the remaining portion of the day are chiefly comprized in what are deno¬ 
minated the five sacraments. I shall endeavour by a very short illustration to convey an idea of each. 

Preparatory to the study of the Veda, ablution must be performed. Of this some ceremonies, not yet describ¬ 
ed, may be here introduced. “ Let a Bramin at all times perform the ablution,” says the law of Menu, u with 
the pure part of his hand, denominated from the Veda, or with the part sacred to the Lord of creatures, or with 
that dedicated to the gods; but never with the part named from the Pitris.” The pure part under the root of 
the thumb is called Brama ; that at the root of the little finger, Caya; that at the tips of the fingers, Daiva ; and 
the part between the thumb and index, Pitrya. Let him first sip water thrice ; then twice wipe his mouth, and 
lastly touch with water the six hollow parts of his head, [or his eyes, ears, and nostrils,] his breast and his head. 
He who knows the law, and seeks purity, will ever perform the ablution with the pure part of his hand, and 
with water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a lonely place, and turning to the east or the north. A Bramin 
is purified by water that reaches his bosom; a Schatriya, by water descending to his throat: a Vysia, by water 
barely taken into his mouth; a Soodra, by water touched with the extremity of his lips. Having concluded this 
part of the ceremony, and walked in a circle beginning from the south, he proceeds to the pronunciation of the* 
syllable Aum. “ A Bramiu, beginning and ending a lecture on the Veda, must always pronounce to himself 
the syllable Aum ; for unless the syllable Aum precede, his learning will slip away from him ; and unless it 
follow, nothing will be long retained. If he has sat on culms of cusa gras*, with their points towards the east, 
and been purified by rubbing that holy grass on both his hands, and been further prepared by three suppres¬ 
sions of breath, each equal in time to five short vowels, he may then fitly pronounce Aum. Brama milked out, 
as it were, from the three Vedas, the letter A, the letter U, and the letter M, which form by their coalition the 
triliteral monosyllable, together with three mysterious words, earth, sky, heaven.” Turning his face towards 
the east, with his right hand towards the south, and his left hand towards the north, he then sits down, having 
the cusa grass before him, holding two blades of it on the tips of his left fingers, and placing on them his righ t 
hand with the palm turned upwards, and in this sacred position he meditates the Gayatri. He then recites the 
due prayers and texts, and is thus prepared to begin the daily perusal of the Veda, 

The sacrament of the manes, which occupies the second place in the above text of Menu, is described at 
great length in that sacred volume. “Let the Bramin smear with cow-dung a purified and sequestered piece 
of ground ; and let him with great care select a place with a declivity toward the south. Having dulv made 
an ablution with water, let him place with reverence the invited Bramins, who have also performed their 
ablutions, one by one, on allotted seats purified with cusa grass, honouring them with fragrant garlands and 
sweet odours, and bringing for them water, with cusa grass and tila; then let him pour the oblation of clarified 
butter on the holy fire, and afterwards proceed to satisfy the manes of his ancestors. Having walked in order 
from east to south, and thrown into the fire all the ingredients of his oblation, let him sprinkle water on the 
ground with his right hand. From the remainder of the clarified butter having formed three balls of rice, let 
him ofier them, with fixed attention, in the same manner as the water, liis face being turned to the south : then 
having offered those balls, after clue ceremonies, and with an attentive mind, to the manes of his father, his 
paternal grandfather, and great grandfather, let him wipe the same hand with the roots of cusa, which he had 
before used, for the sake of his paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees, who are the partakers 
of the rice and clarified butter thus wiped off. Having made an ablution, returning toward the north, and 
thrice suppressing his breath slowly, let him salute the^gods of the six seasons, and the Pitris. Whatever 
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water remains in his ewer, let him carry back deliberately near the cakes of rice; and with fixed attention let 
him smell those cakes, in order as they were offered, and give part of them to the Bramins. Having poured 
water, with cusa grass and tila, into the hands of the Bramins, let him give them the upper part of the cakes, 
6aying Swadha to the manes. Next, having himself brought with both hands a vessel full of rice, let him, still 
meditating on the Pitris, place it before the Bramins without precipitation. Broths, potherbs, and other eata¬ 
bles accompanying the rice, together with milk and curds, clarified butter and honey, let him first place on the 
ground after he has made an ablution : let him add spiced puddings and milky messes of various sorts, roots 
of herbs and ripe fruits, savoury meats and sweet-smelling drinks : then, being duly purified, and with perfect 
presence of mind, let him take up all the dishes one by one, and present them, in order to the Bramins, pro¬ 
claiming their qualities. Himself being delighted, let him give delight to the Bramins, and invite them to 
eat of the provisions by little and little ; attracting them often with the dressed rice and other eatables. Let 
all the dressed food be very hot. Let not a chandala, a town boar, a cock, a dog, * * • * or 

an eunuch, see the Bramins eating.” These, with a variety of prayers, and several other observances, are the 
obsequies to the manes of ancestors. 

The oblations to fire, which are a most important part of the duties of the Hindoo, are dignified with the 
title of the sacrament of the gods. I shall here premise the ceremonies attending the consecration of the fire, 
and the sacramental implements, though to all religious rites these may be regarded as introductory. In order 
to prepare the ground for the reception of the holy fire, the priest chooses a level spot four cubits square, free 
from all ceremonial impurities, covered with a shed, and this he smears with cow-dung. Next, having bathed 
and sipped water, he sits down with his face towards the east, and placing a vessel of water with cusa grass 
on his left, dropping his right knee, and resting on the span of his left hand, he draws, after an established 
rule, five consecrated lines, and gathering up the dust from the edges of them, throws it away toward the 
north-east, saying, W hat was herein bad is thrown away.” Having, also, sprinkled the lines with water, 
and the ground being now prepared, he takes a lighted ember out of the vessels wherein he preserves the fire, 
and throwing it away, cries, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous fire: May it go to the realm of Yama, bearing 
sin hence.” Then, placing the fire before him, he exclaims, (( Earth! sky ! heaven !” and adds, “ This other 
harmless fire only remains here; well knowing its office, may it convey my oblation to the gods.’’ He now 
bestows upon it a name, conformable to the purpose for which he prefers it, and concludes this part 
of the ceremony by silently burning a log of wood one span long, smeared with clarified butter. The placing 
of the superintending priest is the next part of the duty. On very solemn occasions this is a real Bramin; but 
in general a substitute is made for him of a bundle of cusa grass. He by whom the sacrifice is performed 
takes up the \essel of water, and keeping his right side towards the fire, walks round it: then he pours water 
near it, in an eastern diiection, and spreads on it cusa grass: then he crosses, without sitting down, his right 
knee over his left, then takes up a single blade of grass between the thumb and ring finger of his left hand ; 
next throws it away towards the south-west, saying “ What was herein bad is cast away ?” then he touches the 
watei, lesting the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, sprinkles the grass with water, after which he places 
on it his Biamiii made of cusa, saying to it “Sit on this seat until thy fee be paid thee j” he then returns 
lound the fire the same way as that by which he went, and sitting down again with his face towards the east, names 
the eaith in audibly. If no profane word should hitherto have been spoken, for which atonement is requisite, 
he must next spread leaves of cusa grass on three sides of the fire; he begins with the eastern side, and lays 
three rows of leaves in such a manner as that the tip of the one shall cover the root of the other; after this he 
blesses the ten regions of space, and rising a little, puts some wood on the fire with a ladleful of clarified but¬ 
ter, while he meditates in silence on Brama, the lord of creatures: next he takes up two leaves of the grass, 
and with another cutting off the length of a span, says, “ Pure leaves, be sacred to Vishnoo,” he throws 
them into a vessel of copper, or other metal; he then takes up other two leaves, and holding the tips of them 
between the thumb and ring finger of his right hand, the roots between the thumb and ring finger of his left 
he takes up, having the one hand crossed over the other, clarified butter in the curviture of the leaves, and 
throws some of it three several times into the fire. He then sprinkles the leaves with water, and throws them 
away; next, having sprinkled the vessel containing the clarified butter, lie puts it on the fire and takes it off 
again three several times, when, having recited the proper prayers with cusa grass in both his hands, the ce¬ 
remony of hallowing the butter is finished. That of hallowing the wooden ladle is performed by describing 
three times with the tip of his forefinger and thumb the figure 7 on the inside of it, and the figure 9 on the 
outside, by sprinkling water, having first dropped on one knee, from the palms of his hands, on the whole 
southern side of the fire, from west to east, on the western side from south to north, on the northern side, and 
then all around the fire, reciting prayers and sacred texts. Having next recited an expiatory prayer with 
cusa grass in both his hands, and having thrown the grass away, he has then finished the consecration of the 
sacrificial implements. It is only after all this is accomplished that he is prepared to begin the oblation to fire 
of which the following is one of that variety of forms which it receives according to the right intended to sue- 
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cced. First, the priest burns silently a log of wood, smeared with clarified butter: next, he makes three ob¬ 
lations, by pouring each time a ladleful of clarified butter on the fire, and pronouncing severally the following 
prayers; “ Earth! be tins oblation efficacious.”—“Sky! be this oblation efficacious.”—" Heaven ! be this ob¬ 
lation efficacious.” On some occasions the oblation is made a fourth time, and he says, “ Earth! Sky! Hea¬ 
ven ! be this oblation efficacious.” An offering of rice, milk, curds, and butter, is next performed, and the 
oblations, accompanied with the names of the three worlds, are repeated. “In his domestic fire, for dressing 
the food of all the gods,” says the law of Menu, “ let a Bramin make an oblation each day to these following 
divinities; first to Ugnee, god of fire, and to the lunar god severally; then, to both of them at once ; next, to 
the assembled gods; and afterwards to Dhanwantari, god of medicine, to Cuhu, goddess of the day, when the 
new moon is discernible; to Anumati, goddess of the day after the opposition; to Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures ; to Dyava and Prithivi, goddessess of sky and earth; and lastly, to the fire of the good sacrifice.” 
Having thus, with fixed attention offered clarified butter in all quarters, proceeding from the east jn a south¬ 
ern directum, to India, Yama, Varoona, and the god Soma, let him offer his gift to animated creatures.” 

The fourth sacrament, or that of spirits, in the institutes of Menu, is thus described: “ Let him, saying, I 
6alute the marats or winds, throw dressed rice near the door: saying, I salute the water gods, let him throw it 
jn water; and let him throw it on his pestle and mortar, saying, I salute the gods of large trees. Let him do 
the like in the uorth-east, or near his pillow, to Sri, the goddess of abundance; in the south-west, or at the 
foot of his bed, to the propitious goddess Bhadrakallee; in the centre of his mansion, to J3rama, and his house¬ 
hold god ; to all the gods assembled, let him throw up his oblation in open ail* by day to the spirits who walk 
in light; and by night, to those who walk in darkness; in the building on his house top, or behipd his back, 
let him cast his oblation for the welfare of all creatures ; and what remains let him give to the Pitres with hi? 
face toward the south.” 

Of those diurnal sacraments, which constitute so great a part of the duty of the Hindoos, receiving guests with 
honor, which is denominated the sacrament of men, is the fifth. This is commonly, by English writers, inter¬ 
preted “ hospitality.” But we shall form a very erroneous notion of this sacramental service, if we confound 
it with the merely human and profane duty of receiving strangers beneficently from motives of humanity. 
This is a duty purely religious, confined to the twice-born and consecrated classes; and principally contrived 
for the benefit of the Bramins; that for them, in all places, and on all occasions, every door may be open, and 
every table spread. “A Bramin, coming as a guest, and not received with just honor, takes to himself all 
the reward of the housekeeper’s former virtue, even though he had been so temperate as to live on the gleans 
ings of harvests, and so pious as to make obligations in five distinct fires.” A guest, in the Hindoo sense, ig 
not every man who may claim, or may stand in need of your hospitalities: A guest, according to the commen¬ 
tator, wfiom Mr. Colebrooke follow s as his guide, is “ a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetick, a prince, it 
bridegroom, a friend.” “In the house of a Bramin,” says the law of Menu, “a military man is not denom> 
Rated a guest; nor a man of the commercial or servile caste;” so that a Bramin, to whom are devoted the 
hospitalities of all the classes, is bound to return them to Bramins alone. Among the religious ceremonies 
with which this 6acrament is celebrated, a cow is tied on the northern side of the apartment, and a stool and 
other furniture placed for the guest, when the householder, rising up to bid him welcome, recites the prayer, 
“May she, who supplies obligations for religious worship, who constantly follows her calf, and who was the 
milch cow when Yama was the votary, abound with milk, aud fulfil our wishes year after year.” The guest 
then sits down on the stool or cushion prepared for him, reciting the text of the Jaclurveda , which says “ I 
step for the sake of food and other benefits, on this variously splendid footstool.” His host next presents to 
him a cushion made of twenty leaves of cusa grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, “The 
cushion! the cushion! the cushion!” which the guest accepts and places it on the ground under his feet 
reciting prayers. This done, a vessel of water is presented to him, the host thrice exclaiming, « Water for 
ablutions.” Of this the guest declares his acceptance, and looking into the vessel cries, “ Generous water! I 
view thee, return in the form of fertilizing rain from him, from whom thou dost proceed.” He then takes some 
of it in the palms of both hands joined together, and throw's it on his left foot, saying, “ I wash my left foot, 
and fix prosperity in this realm in the same manner on the right foot, with a similar declaration ; and last¬ 
ly, on both feet, saying, “ I w^ash first one and then the other, and lastly, both feet that the realm may thrive 
and intrepidity be gained.” With similar formalities is next presented and received, an arghya; that is a 
vessel shaped like a boat, or a conch, filled with water, rice, and durba grass, when the guest, pouring the *va- 
ter on his head, says, “ lhou art the splendour of food, through thee mav I become glorious.” The host 
again presenting water, three limes exclaims, “Take water to be sipped!” the guest, accepting it says' 
“Thou art glorious, grant me glory!” These ceremonies being finished, the host fills a vessel with honey] 
curds, and clarified butter, and, covering it with another vessel, presents it to his guest, exclaiming three’timcs, 
lake the Madhuparca. lie, receiving, places it on the ground, and looking into it, says, “ Thou art glori¬ 
ous, may I become so.” He tastes it three times, saying, “ Thou art the sustenance of the glorious, thoi} art 
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the nourishment of the splendid ; thou art the food of the fortunate; grant me prosperity; and then silently 
eats until he be satisfied. When this is done, he sips water ; and touching his mouth and other parts of his 
body with his hand, he says, “ May there be speech in my mouth; breath in my nostrils ; sight in my eye¬ 
balls, hearing in my ears, strength in my arms, firmness in my thighs; may my limbs and members remain un¬ 
hurt together with ray soul.” Presents are then presented to him, suitable to the rank of the parties; and a 
barber who attends for the purpose, now exclaims, “ The cow, the cow.” The guest then pronounces the fol¬ 
lowing text: u Release the cow from the fetters of Yaruna. May she subdue my foe. May she destroy the 
enemies both of my host and me. Dismiss the cow that she may eat grass and drink water.” At this inter' 
cession she is released, and thus the guest addresses her, “ I have earnestly entreated this prudent person, say¬ 
ing, kill not the innocent, harmless cow, who is mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister of Adityas, and 
the source of Ambrosia.” Such is the mode in which the ceremonial duty of entertaining guests is celebrat¬ 
ed, and such is an idea of the ceremonies which are included in the five daily sacraments of the Hindoos. 

The washings of the scriptures are ceremonial; (Heb. ix. 10;) or miraculous; (2 Kings v. 10,13;) or 
moral; (Psalm xxvi. 6 ; lxxiii. 13 ;) or spiritual; (Psalm li. 2 ;) or superstitious ; (Matt. xv. 2 ;) or sacramental.” 

t* People from England are astonished to see the numerous ablutions of the Orientals. The heat of the 
climate, and the copious perspirations, render it requisite as a matter of health and comfort; but the various 
causes of impurity with which men necessarily come in contact are the most binding reasons. Connected 
with all their temples, there is a tank, where the devotees repeat their prayers, and “ wash away their sins 
and no religious ceremony will be commenced by a strict Hindoo without having first performed his ablutions; 
because he fears some impurity of body and mind which might prevent the merit of his performance. The 
method is as follows: he takes off his upper and lower garments, and places them on the ground; he then 
goes into the water and pours it on his head, and repeats his prayers; taking up also some in his hand, three 
times still repeating his prayers he then swallows a little of the element, and afterwards sprinkles his gar¬ 
ments. Water from the sacred Ganges is used in their more holy services; and few duties are considered 
to be move meritorious than bringing it on their shoulders. 

Ablution and gene- The following are some of the ceremonies observed by the Braminee women who also wash 
ral deportment of themselves early every morning, and are obliged to return home dressed in wet cloth, but do 
Braminee women. no t observe any ceremony of religious importance, more than to worship the sun* and after 
washing they anoint their forehead with a little red coloured ashes* called koongum . 

A woman during menstruation is considered most unclean ; in such a case she is kept out of doors till the 
fourth day, generally quite exposed in the street piol (or seat,) or in the backyard under a shed, and should not 
on any account whatever approach the house, nor be seen by auy of the Bramius. 

On the fourth day she bathes herself, and after rubbing saffron on her face and hands, she wears her jewels, 
clean cloth, and is then considered perfectly purified. 

This practice agrees with the injunction of their fourth commandment, " Those that touch a woman that has her 
monthly times till the fourth day becomes unclean f 

The household duties of a Braminee woman (particularly one in low circumstances) is of a servile kind, and 
considering the husband a god on earth, her submission to his will and pleasure is very remarkable, for noth¬ 
ing could ever be proposed and carried into effect of her own accord, for she commands nothing, being subject 
to such subordination, the commands of her husband are taken and considered as god’s command. Her duties 
are of a very inferior kind, such as attending on the husband as a menial servant, rubbing and purifying the 
house with cow-dung, &c. 

As Braminee widows are not allowed by their laws to marry, but made to remain widows to the end of 
their days ; although in the prime of life, or mere children, (as is not unfrequeutly the case); they not only 
remain widows, but are divested of every ornament of jewels, their good cloths also, and not allowed to be a 
guest in any marriage or other feasts; the hair is continually shaved, thereby rendering them deformed, 
despised and unfortunate. I do not feel myself at liberty here to mention the gross vices they are inevitably 
plunged into, but leave it for my readers to judge how inconsistent it is with human nature to be compelled 
to this strict prohibition, and how impossible it is to suppress nature—miserable, thrice miserable, indeed, is 
the case of an unfortunate young Braminee widow who loses her husband in her youthful days. 

The following are brief sketches from the Pooranums of the pretensions upon which the Dravedah and 
other sect of Bramins in general have established their right of superiority above all the classes in the 
world. 

Sketches from tlio Every person at all acquainted with the Hindoo books must be forcibly struck with the 
P ecttoTie ^rivt i(1ea> tliat tIle wllole system is the contrivance of the Bramins. This order of men is here 
lege/of Bramins* placed above kings in honor, and at their feet the whole nation is laid prostrate as before 
their sovereign. 
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Multitudes of incredible stories are written in the most popular Hindoo books on purpose to exalt the 
power, or support the honor of Bramins, as that fire in the pure ages, proceeded out of their mouths!—that 
one Bramin swallowed the sea !-that the curse of a Bramin can never be removed. 

The following are a few specimens of these stories. 

Ourvu, a Bramin destroyed the whole race of Horhayu with fire from his mouth. 

Another Bramin Kapila, destroyed the 60,000 sons of Suguru with fire from his mouth. 

Junlio swallowed Gunga, (the Ganges) and Augustia, the sea with all its contents. 

Doorvasu a Bramin once lengthened the day, in order that he might finish his religious ceremonies. 

Bhrigoo, on one occasion abused Brama and Siva and struck Vishnoo on the breast with the foot. 

A number of Dwarf Bramins created a new Indra.* 

Mandavya, gave orders to Yama, the judge of the dead, not to take account of the sins of children till they 
were more than five years old. 

Souburee a Bramin, assumed a hundred bodies, and marrying a hundred wives, the daughters of a king, 
lived wdth them a hundred years. 

Tritu and other Bramins cursed Siva for enticing away their wives, in the form of a naked Sunyasee and 
destroyed his manhood. I may add many more instances where gods deemed it an honor to wash their feet 
by their invincible power; caused rain to fall upon the earth after a drought of twelve years, &c. but 1 fear 
my readers are already tired of such extravagant effusions. Let us turn our attention therefore from these 
tales to the Hindoo Laws and Shasters, which treat of the Bramins with as much veneration as the gods. 

By the Hindoo law, against a Bramin, a magistrate w'as not to imagine evil in his heart; nor could a Bramin 
be put to death for any crime whatsoever. He might be imprisoned, banished, or have his head shaved, but 
his life was not to be touched.f The tribute paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatries, was far more 
than the revenues of the monarch. If a Soodra assumed the braminical thread, he was to be severely fined. 
If he gave frequent molestation to a Bramin he was to be put to death. If a Soodra committed adultery with 
the wife of a Bramin he was to have the offending parts cut off, be bound upon a hot iron plate, and burnt 
to death. If a Bramin stole from a Soodra, he was to be fined: but if a Soodra stole from a Bramin, he was 
to be burnt to death. If a Soodra sat upon the carpet of a Bramin, the magistrate, after thrusting a hot iron 
into his fundament, and branded him, was to banish him from the kingdom; or he was to cut off his buttock. 
If a Soodra through pride, spat upon a Bramin, his lips were to be cut: off, or if he broke wind upon him, his 
buttock was to be cut off. If a Soodra plucked a Bramin by the hair, or by the beard, or took hold of a 
Bramin’s neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands. If he listened to reproaches poured out against 
a Bramin, the magistrate was to pour hot lead in his ears. If a Soodra beat and ill-used a magistrate, he 
was to have an iron spit run through him, and to be roasted alive. A Bramin for such an offence was to 
be fined. 

The Shasters teach that a gift to a Bramin has infinite merit in it, especially if he be learned. The feasting 
of Bramins is a capitaLwork of merit among the Hindoos, ajnd is very much practised by all ranks. A poor 
man feasts two or three at once, and a rich man invites hundreds to feasts. At all festivals, marriages, &c. 
one of the most important things to be done is to eulertain the Bramins, and make presents to them at 
their dismission. If a Soodra wish to succeed in ajny project, he performs some work of merit, frequently 
feasts two or three Bramins. If a man have been entertaining a number of Bramins, a neighbour says to him* 
« f Ah ! you are a happy man 1 you can entertain so many Bramins !” A covetous man is sometimes reproach¬ 
ed thus: “ He has plenty of money, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite of it, no not to enter¬ 

tain Bramins. He does not even invite to his house, and wash the feet of a few Bramins.” 

To give gifts to Bramins at the hour of death, and leave them lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in the 
Shasters as a work of merit destroying all sin, and followed in the next world with imperishable happiness. 

Thus their manners, their popular stories, and their very laws, tend at once to establish the most com¬ 
plete system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

• It is related in the first volume of the Maha-bharat that Kashyapa, the moonee, once performed a great sacrifice, to which all the god* 
were invited. Indra, on his way to the feast, saw 60,000 Dwarf Bramins trying in vain to cross a cow’s footstep which was filled with water, 
laughed at these pigmies, at which they were so incensed, that they resolved to make a new Indra, who should conquer him, and take away 
his kingdom. Indra was so frightened at these 60,000 pigmies, who could not get over & cow’s footstep, that he entreated Brama to interfere, 
who saved him from their wrath, and continued him on his throne. 

f The killing of a Bramin is one of the five greatest sins among the Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH VADAMAUL BRAMINS. 

Religion of the Dravedah Vadamaul Bramins and the Lingum poojah—Fabulous account of the Lin gum — lie* 
factions on Siva—Description of Vishnoo , the preserver of India—Reflections on this deity . 

The Origin, History, ceremonials, manners, and customs of the Dravedah Vadamaul Bramins differ nothing 
from the Dravedah sect—their women likewise are allowed by the Shasters to ornament and dress themselves 
after the fashion of the Schatrya or Vysia castes. 

ReligionoftheDra- Religion. —Their chief object of worship is Siva, and they pay adoration to that scandalous 
▼edah Vadamaul image, the Lingum, before which it is the bounden and religious duty of Dravedah Vadamaul 
L^n^nTpoojal] 10 ® ram,ns re g u ^ ar ^y ant * daily to perform poojah. The following is the mode of celebrating 
the poojah. 

The Lingum Poojah. —A square wooden stool called the Lingum pottee, is placed before the Bramin, over 
it is kept the Lingum-stone well covered with flowers, which the Bramin throws on it, one by one, repeating 
at the same time an incantation at each;—on his left side he keeps a piece of plantain leaf, over which is 
placed a small jemboo (brazen pot) a cap and a censor; just towards him is the punchapatra, (a vessel com¬ 
posed of five metals) and lower down is a woollen bag which contains the Veboodee or the sacred ashes.—With 
these requisite materials he goes through the celebration of the poojah. 

The fabulous account of the worship of this scandalous image is the following (for a full description of Siva 
vide Chapter 1, page 3.) 

Fabulous account Certain devotees in a remote time had acquired great renown and respect; but the purity 
of the Lingum, of the heart was wanting ; nor did their motives and secret thoughts correspond with their 
professions and exterior conduct. They affected poverty, but were attached to the things of this world ; and the 
princes and nobles were constantly sending them offerings. They seemed to sequester themselves from the 
world; they lived retired from the towns; but their dwellings were commodious, and their women numerous 
and handsome. But nothing can be hid from the gods, and Siva resolved to expose them to shame. He desired 
Prakrity to accompany him; and assumed the appearance of a Pandaram of a graceful form. Prakrity ap¬ 
peared as herself, a damsel of matchless beauty. She went where the devotees were assembled with their dis¬ 
ciples, waiting the rising sun to perform their ablutions and religious ceremonies. As she advanced, the re¬ 
freshing breeze moving her flowing robe, showed the exquisite shape, which it seemed intended to conceal. 
With eyes cast down, though sometimes opening with a timid but a tender look, she approached them, and with 
a low enchanting voice desired to be admitted to the sacrifice. The devotees gazed on her with astonishment. 
The sun appeared, but the purifications were forgotten ; the things for the poojah lay neglected ; nor was any 
worship thought of, but that to her. Quitting the gravity of their manners, they gathered round her, as the 
flies round the lamp at night, attracted by its splendour, hut consumed by its flame. They asked from whence 
she came; whither she was going ?— “Be not offended with us for approaching thee; forgive us for our im- 
u portunities. But thou art incapable of anger, thou who ai t made to convey bliss ; to thee, who mayest kill 
“ by indifference, indignation and resentment are unknown. But whoever thou mayest be, whatever motive 
“ or accident may have brought thee amongst us, admit us into the number of thy slaves; let us at least have 
“ the comfort to behold thee.” 

Here the words faultered on the lip, the soul seemed ready to take its flight; the vow was forgotten, and the 
policy of years was destroyed. 

Whilst the devotees were lost in their passions, and absent from their homes, Siva entered their village 
with a musical instrument in his hand, playing and singing like some of those who solicit charity. At the 
sound of his voice, the women immediately quitted their occupations, they ran to see from whom it came. 
He was beautiful as Krishnah on the plains of Matra. Some dropped their jewels without turning to look for 
them; others let fall their garments without perceiving that they discovered those abodes of pleasure which 
jealously as well as decency has ordered to be concealed. All pressed forward with their offerings; all wished 
to speak; all wished be taken notice of; and bringing flowers and scattering them before him, said; “ Askest 
<f thou alms! thou, who art made to govern hearts ! Thou whose countenance is fresh as the morning! whose 
" voice is the voice of pleasure ; and thy breath like that of Vassant in the opening rose. Stay with us, and we 
* will serve thee; nor will we trouble thy repose, hut only he jealous how to please thee.” 
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The Pandaram continued to play, and sung the loves of Kama, of Krishnah, and the Gopia ; and smiling 
the gentle smiles of fond desire, he led them to a neighbouring grove, that was consecrated to pleasure and 
retirement. The sun began to gild the western mountains, nor were they offended at the retiriug day. 

But the desire of repose succeeds the waste of pleasure. Sleep closed the eyes and lulled the senses. In 
the morning, the Pandaram was gone. When they awoke, they looked round with astonishment, and again 
cast their eyes upon the ground. Some directed their looks to those, who had been formerly remarked for 
their scrupulous manners ; but their faces were covered with their veils. After sitting a while in silence, they 
arose and went back to their houses with slow and trembling steps. The devotees returned about the same 
time from their wanderings after Prakrity. The days that followed were days of embarrassment and shame. 
If the women had failed in their modesty, the devotees had broken their vows. They were vexed at their 
weakness; they were sorry for what they had done ; yet the tender sigh sometimes broke forth, and the eye 
often turned to where the men first saw the maid; the women the Pandaram. 

But the people began to perceive, that what the devotees foretold came not to pass. Their disciples, in 
consequence, neglected to attend them; and the offerings from the princes and the nobles became less frequent 
than before. They then performed various penances; they sought for secret places among the woods unfre¬ 
quented by man; and having at last shut their eyes from the things of this world, and retired within themselves 
in deep meditation, they discovered, that Siva was the author of these misfortunes. Their understanding 
being imperfect; instead of bowing the head with humility, they were inflamed with anger; instead of con¬ 
trition for their hypocrisy, they sought for vengeance. They performed new sacrifices and incantations, 
which were only allowed to have effect in the end to show the extreme folly of man in not submitting to the 
will of heaven. Their incantations produced a tiger, whose mouth was like a cavern, and his voice like 
thunder amongst the mountains. They sent him against Siva, who, with Prakrity, was amusing himself in 
the vale. He smiled at their weakness; and killing the tiger at one blow with his club, he covered himself 
with his skin. Seeing themselves frustrated in this attempt, the devotees had recourse to another, and sent 
serpents against him of the most deadly kind. But on approaching him they became harmless, and he twist¬ 
ed them round his neck. They then sent their curses and imprecations against him, but they all recoiled 
upon themselves. Not yet disheartened by all these disappointments, they collected all their prayers, their 
penances, their charities, and other good works, the most acceptable of all sacrifices, and demanding in return 
only vengeance against Siva, they sent a consuming fire to destroy his genital parts. Siva, incensed at this 
attempt, turned the fire with indignation against the human race ; and mankind would soon have been de¬ 
stroyed had not Vishnoo, alarmed at the danger, implored him to suspend his wrath. At his intreaties Siva 
relented. But it was ordained, that in his temples those parts should be worshipped, which the false devotees 
had impiously attempted to destroy. 

Those who dedicate themselves to the service of the Lingum, swear to observe inviolable chastity. They do 
not like the priests of Atys, deprive themselves of the means of breaking their vows; but were it discovered 
t hat they had in any way departed from them, the punishment is death. They go naked; but being considered 
as sanctified persons, the women approach them without scruple, nor is it thought their modesty should be offend¬ 
ed by it. Husbands, whose wives are barren, solicit them to come to their houses, or send their wives to 
worship the Lingum at the temples: and it is supposed that the ceremonies on this occasion, if performed 
with proper zeal, are generally productive of the desired effect. 

Reflections.—* Siva is called the destroyer, and the impure Lingum-worship is dedicated to him—so filthy 
and abominable, that Satan himself could not invent a worse. When this god lost his beloved Seeta, he went 
seven times round the world, bewailing his misfortune. Here it must be remarked, that when any accident 
happens to the gods, they generally set off at full speed, going seven times round the world, howding all the 
w^ay most woefully! IIow helpless are these gods ! If this great god of the Hindoos could not help himself, 
how is it supposed that he can render assistance to those who call upon him ? 

\ ishnoo, ttie preserver of India, is the next object of worship of the Dravedah Bramins. I here insert 
a description of this deity w hich is represented (in Plate 9,) as reposing during a calpa, an astronomical 
period of a thousand ages, upon the serpent Ananta. 

# tem P^ e s of \ ishnoo, this god is generally worshipped under the form of a human figure, having a 

circle of heads ancl four hands, as emblems of an all-seeing and all-provident being. The figure of the garoora 
vulgarly termed the Braminee kite, on which he is supposed to ride, is frequently to be found immediately in 
front of his image and sometimes sitting on a serpent with several heads. 

Nearly opposite to the Sultan-gunge, a considerable town in the provinces of Bahar, there stands a rock of 
granite, forming a small island in the midst of the Ganges, known to Europeans by the name of the rock of 
Jchangueertj , which is highly worthy the travellers’ notice for a vast number of images carved in relief upon 
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every part of its surface. Amongst these there is Hary * of a gigantic size, recumbent upon a coiled serpent, 

whose heads, which are numerous, the artist has contrived to spread into a land of ° Ve \ ^ rashness 

God, and from each of its mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten death to 
might prompt to disturb him. The whole figure lies almost detached from the block on wbjeh * » ^ • 

finely imagined, and executed with great skill. The Hindoos are taught to believe, that at the ^ of every 
Calpa, or creation, all things are absorbed in the deity, and that in the interval to another cieation, 
poseth himself on the serpent Sesha , duration, and which is also called Ananta, or enc css. 

The Hindoo Shasters give an account of ten appearances or incarnations ol \ is noo, m t e c 
preserver, nine of which incarnations are said to be past. 

The following is a brief historical account of each of these incarnations 01 A\atars.f , . , 

The history of the first Avatar is as follows. Braraa, the one God, when he reso \e to gi\e lr o 
tion, first caused to arise from himself three beings, viz. Brama, A ishnoo, and Sha, to create, prefer e * 
destroy the world. Before the creation all was water, in the waters were deposited the four \ edas. In or e 
to enter upon the work of creation, it was first necessary to obtain the \edas, that Brama nng t 'now ow o 
go on in creating. Vishnoo was therefore appointed to bring up the \ edas from the wateis, ta ’ in g 1orm 
of the fish (some say one kind and some another) he descended into the waters, and loug it up t e e as t 

This is called the first incarnation. . 

The second incarnation is called Ivachyupa Avatar, in which Vishnoo assumed the form of a tortoise After 
the earth had been created, it reeled backwards and forwards, and was very unsteady. Vi herefore \ ishnoo, 
in the form of a tortoise, took the earth upon his back and it became steady. 

The third incarnation is called Vara Avatar. At the time of the end of a Calpa, or a general destruction 
of the old world by a deluge—the earth with all its contents was buried in the depth of the waters, when 
Vishnoo the preserver, assumed the form of a boar, and descending from the celestial regions, plunged head 
foremost in the water, the deity assumed this form, to use the particular instinct of that animal, and began to 
smell about, that he might discover the place where the earth was submerged—and at length drew up with his 
prodigious tusks, the ponderous globe—and spreading it like a carpet on the surface of the water, he vanished. 

The fourth incarnation is called Nara-Singhu Avatar. Among other descendants of Dukshu, the first man 
that Brama created, was Kashyapa, a Moonee, and his four wives. The name of the first was Ditee, of the 
second Uditee, of the third Vinuta, and of the fourth Ivudroo. From Ditee, the Usooras were born, from 
Uditee, the gods or davatas; from Vinuta, the bird Garoora, and from Kudroo, the nagas or serpents. The 
Usooras were like giants, of amazing strength, and amongst them two arose of terrific powers. These two 
performed the severest penances, and austerities, many thousand years to obtain immortality and power. 
Brama, vanquished by the force of penance and prayer, gave them at length, blessings apparently equivalent 
to immortality, namely, that they might not be conquered by any being then existing, either man, god, pieree, 
or animal of earth, or air, or w ater, and that their death should happen neither by day, nor night, nor on earth, 
nor in heaven. After this, these Usooras began to destroy every thing, conquered all the kingdoms ot the 
earth, and even dethroned India in heaven, wdiereupon the assembled gods prayed to Braraa to provide some 
way of deliverance, which he promised to accomplish by Vishnoo, and it was done in the following manner, 

Hiranyacasipu the younger Usoora refused to do homage to Vishnoo, he had a son named Pralhadu, who at an 
early age disapproved openly this part of his father’s conduct. His father persecuted him on that account. 
But the little Pralhadu resisted every threat with the utmost firmness, even unto death. He was throwm into 
the fire and the water without receiving any detriment; no sword could hurt him, and in the panoply of piety, 
he was perfectly invulnerable. 

After the thousand trials of his inflexible virtue, the impious and unrelenting tyrant one day thus spoke to 
the intrepid youth. “ Pralhadu you say, that Bhagavat is present every where, and that lie is enveloped by 
every part of nature ; is he then in this pillar of the palace, or is he not? ’ Pralhadu replied, “ most certainly 
he is.” The dytee then in great wrath raised aloft the golden sceptre that swayed the world, and said, if your 
Bhagavat be in this pillar, see only what kind of homage 1 shall pay him, and w r ith all his might, struck the 
pillar. On the instant of the blow, a tremendous voice issued from the smitten column, which caused an uni¬ 
versal trembling throughout the palace. When it was evening and the sun about to set, the pillar bum 
asunder, and Vishnoo started forth in the form of Nara-Singku, half-man and half-lion, breathing forth terrific 
flames, and dragging the blasphemous tyrant by the hair of his head, to a subterraneous vault beneath the thresh¬ 
old of the palace; and there extending him across his knees, tore open his belly w f ith his talons, and faithful to 
the instinct of the animal v/hose form he assumed, quaffed the blood of the disemboweled monarch. Thus 
punctually was fulfilled the promise of the deity, the reward of intense devotion, as this happened in the 
evening, it was neither day nor night, as it was under the droppings of the thatch, about which the Hindoos 
have a proverb, that this place is out of the earth. He was not killed by man, beast, nor God, but by a being 


• Preserver. 
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half-man, half-lion. So that the blessing granted him by Brama was not broken. Vishnoo then fixed Pral- 
hadu on his father’s throne, and his reign was a mild and virtuous one, and as such, was a contrast to that of 
his father. 

The fifth is called Vamanu Avatar. Pralliadu’s grand-son named Balii, like his great-grand-father, began 
to destroy the earth. He even made offerings in his own name, without giving the gods their share. He 
performed the Ushwamadhu* sacrifice one hundred times, by which he was entitled to become king of heaven ; 
but as the time of the reigning Indra was not expired, the latter applied for relief to Vishnoo, who promised 
to destroy the Usoora. Accordingly, he caused himself to be born of Uditee, the wife of Kasliyapa, the 
Moonee; but he was exceedingly small in his person. He assumed the name of Vamanu. At this period 
Balii began to offer sacrifices, and Vamanu’s parents being very poor, he went at the time of the sacrifice, to 
ask a gift of Balii. It is customary, at the times of the poojah, for the person making the poojah to present 
gifts to Bramins. Vamanu was so small, that when he got to the side of a hole made by a cow’s foot, and 
which was filled with water, he thought it was a river, and got another Bramin to help him over. When he 
arrived at the place where the sacrifice was to be performed, every one stared and laughed at the dwarf Bra¬ 
min with his new poita; and when he went to get a gift of Balii, the king was so pleased with him on account 
of his diminutive form, that he promised to give him whatever he should ask. He only asked for as much 
land as three feet would cover. The king after much fruitless persuasion to ask for more, granted his request. 
When Vamanu placed one foot on Indra’s heaven, the other on the earth, and lo ! a third leg suddenly pro¬ 
jected from Vamanu’s belly, and he then asked for a place for this third foot. Balii, advised by his wife, gave 
his head to set his foot upon, and as a dutchyna or alms which accompanies a gift, he offered his soul to Va¬ 
manu—then transferring him to putalu or Yama’s regions, he restored every thing on earth to a state of order 
and prosperity, and afterwards ascended to heaven. 

The sixth incarnation is called Parasoorama Avatar. The Scliatryas, from the king to the lowest person of 
this caste, were become very wicked, every one did what he liked, in consequence, there was no order, and 
the earth was in the greatest confusion. Vishnoo therefore became incarnate taking the name of Parasoorama, 
the son of a Moonee, made war with this lawless castes and after twenty-one different defeats they were exter¬ 
minated. 

These six incarnations are said to have taken place in the Suty-ayogum or the first age of the world. 

The seventh incarnation is that of Rama, for the destruction of Havana tyrant of Lanka (Ceylon). 

The eighth incarnation is that of Krishnah, to destroy Comsi the king of Muthoora (Madura).f 

The ninth incarnation is called Bhudda Avatar, in which Vishnoo was incarnate, to abolish the shocking 
practices of bloody sacrifices. 

The tenth incarnation is yet to come, it is called the Kulkee Avatar. In which Vishnoo becomes incarnate 
to extirpate the corrupt race of the present age, and finally conclude the kallee-yogum. 

Vishnoo has a thousand names, with various significations attached to each. 

He has two wives Lukshmee and Saras watee, the former the goddess of prosperity, and the latter of learning. 

Reflections. Mankind in every age have been so sensible of their own weakness, and unworthiness to ap¬ 
proach the throne of the Sovereign Ruler of all, as to see the necessity of some Mediator between them and the 
Almighty Monarch, whom they supposed to be too highly exalted to regard their prayers or to pay any at¬ 
tention to their concerns. This supposition, with their inability to conceive either the operation of an omni¬ 
present and all-pervading spirit, or to account for the seeming discordances and mixture of evil with good, 
under the immediate government of such a being, induced them to adopt the hypothesis of several subordinate 
deities governing the world, under the control of the Great Supreme, and thus “ they changed the glory of 
the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and forefooted beasts, and 
creeping things—they changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator; and thus hold the truth in unrighteousness.” But of all the systems of religion, the religion of 
the me oo appears to be the worst, in the degrading notions it gives of the deity . It gives no moral precepts, 
it encouiages them in vice, by the style and manner of its ceremonies, and the character of its deities. The 
absurdity in their work of creation is so puerile, that it raises the risibility even of a child. Crimes of the 
blackest dye are charged against them, Mahadeva or Vishnoo is described as libidinous, going about stark 
naked. I here subsisted for a long time some animosity between Brama and Mahadeva , in their mortal 
shapes—for Mahadeva , ae the eldest, saw his claim as such totally disregarded, and Brama set up in his room; 
this intrusion the latter w anted to support, but made use of such lies, as provoked Mahadeva to such a degree 
that he cut off one of his heads, in his divine form. These he thy gods , oh India ! 


* The sacrifice of horses. 

t* This id said to have taken place in the Devaparuyoffum, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH VADAMAUL BRAMINS. 

Ac, of SuU ,oo-On g «-oa,uro-nuo ll cr-ca«,c of former pro**** * Boo,i*—* 
atrocity of Suttees. 

Ppvcapks on the Act of Scttees.—T he Hindoos, throughout India, believe the human sou 
to forTan integral part of Bramu, or the supreme deity 2 &Z 

f: ~ , and nothing beyond this is 

%L::j:i:!:fretii ,, "nrX™b.uy be ^ * *. ***, °< * 

for the loss of her husband, and who resolved to accompany him to the funeral pile; not with any idea hat 
such an act could be acceptable to the gods, or any way beneficial for herself in a future existence ; u so e j 
because her affection to the deceased made her regard life as a burden no longer to be borne. The example 
of this heroine, if it remained the only incentive to Suttee, would have been rarely followed, but it of course 
excited admiration as a novelty; and in a short time, the Bramins began to perceive, that if properly managed. 
Suttee might be made a productive source of emolument, and the most esteemed authors o t e age were 
induced to recommend U as a most meritorious act, productive of good effects to the soul of the widow and 
her husband, and to those of the surviving members of their families, they also prescribe orms an ceicmo 

nies in which the attendance of Bramins was of course indispensable. 

This practice does not appear to be exclusively religious, being connected with the tenderest of human ties, 
to which the secluded life of Indian females adds peculiar force. Their sacred books however attach a pious 
character to this unnatural sacrifice, and lavish promises of divine blessing on the performance of it. ihe 
widow is assured that she shall thus gain an abode in heaven during as many years as there are hairs on the 
human bodv, which is stated at thirty-five millions; that her husband also, though sunk in the depths of hell, 
will be drawn up to the same happy region, and the sins of both entirely wiped away. The deluded female 
who acts her part well, proceeds gaily to the spot in her finest attire, and decked in her most precious jewels 
and ornaments. On her arrival, she calmly and courteously addresses her surrounding friends, and distri¬ 
butes among them various articles of value. Often, however, when the dreadful moment approaches she 
shrinks from the performance of her rash vow, gives way to cries and despair, and even refuses to ascend the 
pile; but the relatives, considering the honor of their family as involved, employ every species of urgency 
and even compulsion to induce her to complete the sacrifice. A scene peculiarly distressing generally occur* 
at the death of those opulent Hindoos, who carry polygamy to a great extent, when, twelve, fifteen, or eigh¬ 
teen widows are known to perish on the same pile. Witness an instance in the case of the late Eunjeet Singh, 
the king of Lahore, and recently when the civil war broke out in his territories, when his descendants were 
put to death, what number of females immolated themselves on the burning pile with all the spirit of a 
martyr. Ward mentions a case in which fire was burning three days, and during that time thirty-seven 
widows of one Bramin, came in parties at different times and threw themselves into the flames.^ 

But perhaps the deepest of the tragedies ever acted in India was on the occasion of the untimely death of 
one of the most powerful princes of Marwar, described by Colonel Tod, Political Resident ot those parts. 
Fifty-eight Queens, the curtain wives of affection, determined to offer themselves to Ugnee (the god of fire) 
exclaiming, “ The world we will abandon, but never our lord!” They went “radiant as the sun, dispensing 
charity like the falling rain,” and threw themselves together on one mighty pile, which soon blazed to the 
6kies, and, according to the Hindoo writers, the faithful Queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the 
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celestials on the lake Manaswara. It is painful to peruse the expressions of applause and veneration in 
which their conduct is mentioned, and of the honor it is supposed to confer both on themselves and their 
deceased spouse. W hat renders this practice still more revolting, is the fact, that the son is made the instru¬ 
ment of his mother’s death, the ceremonial requiring that his hand should apply the fire to the pile. This 
practice was held so sacred, and so deeply rooted in all the feelings of the Hindoos, that it was long consider¬ 
ed hazardous to touch it. Yet the Honorable Company in compliance with the strongly expressed opinion of 
many pious and enlightened persons in England, at length authorized Lord William Bentinck to issue an 
order for its discontinuance. The appearance of this document produced a very strong sensation in India, and 
strikingly displayed the different views of the two classes into which this population is now divided. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts will give a fuller description of the whole than my feeble pen, and I have therefore deemed it 
not improper to lay them before my readers ; but ere I conclude these brief remarks, it is but justice to observe 
that this frightful superstructure is not altogether demolished, and though it might be considered a capital crime 
in the British territories to practise Suttees, yet there are some opulent Hindoos so wedded to this superstition, 
that when they are passed all hopes of recovery, and if it may be practicable, they remove themselves and 
families to the confines of the Honorable Company’s territories, and when the Angel of Death has visited the 
family, the body is immediately removed into some native independent territory, and this sinful and abomina¬ 
ble practice is observed, nay, even those very princes secretly assist them with money, and countenance and 
encourage the performance of it. O! that the Christian Church may yet be alive to these cruel habitations of 
the wicked, and never cease to offer up their prayers to the God of mercies, that He would send forth the light 
of his countenance, and lighten these gentiles, that they may turn from the error of their way and serve the 
living God. Oh! for the vision of that mitred minstrel, who ere while sung so sweetly of 

44 Greenland’s icy mountains 
And India's coral strand.’’ 

Who, rapt in the visions of futurity, beheld that blissful time, when the Gospel of Christ enlightened the 
whole earth, burst out in that triumphant acclamation, 

44 Waft, waft ye winds his story u Till like a sea of glory 

44 And you ye waters roll”— 44 It spreads from pole to pole.” 

Even so Lord Jesus—Come quickly. 

Various detailed accounts of Suttees have been communicated to the public through the publications of 
Missionary bocieties, the eight volumes of Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo Immolations, and the Newspa¬ 
pers and I eriodicals of the Presidencies in India. A few instances only of the nature of this inhuman rite 
are here given. 

J he 41 Friend of India, 9 for September, 1824, published at Serampore, contains an account of a Suttee at 
Cuttack, in Orissa, which the author and some of his friends w itnessed. 

“ On August 19, 1824, this place was defiled with innocent blood. About twelve o’clock the judge sent a 
note to the Mission House, informing us of the intended Suttee. The woman was a Telinga, the wife 
of a Pram in who had died that morning about day break. Her reply to the several questions proposed to 
her through the Telinga interpreter was, 4 What have I any more to do with the world? I must go to my hus¬ 
band. Support for life, and a conveyance to her own home w r ere offered, but they were rejected. From my 
pundit I have gathered some particulars which cast light upon this dreadful rite. lie stated, that it is custom¬ 
ary to lament the dead with crying and noise, but she did not; saying she was going to her husband. She 
said, bhe was a stranger and had nothing, and therefore desired the neighbours to provide what was necessary 
ior a Suttee. She said also that she had been a Suttee in three former births , and must be so four tunes more, 
and then she should attain endless felicity. r lhosc who should dare to prevent her, by confining her in 
a house or jail, their seed should die, and they should descend into hell. Some approved of this; others said 
that as she had no son nor daughter, therefore she wished to die. To this she replied she had a brother and 
sister; and in her own country many friends, but she wished to go to her husband. From joog to joog (age 
to age), in this manner, with the same husband, she was to be born and die. 

About half-past three o clock she proceeded to the pile. I was then too unwell to venture out. Mrs. P. 
saw’ hei on the waj and talked w'itli her. About six o’clock in the evening, I went to the spot, expecting the 
tragical business to be closed. I was, how r ever, surprised to find nothing more done than the pile partly pre¬ 
pared. I he Judge and three other gentlemen, with some of our English congregation, were present, and 
a great number of Natives. Frequent and persevering efforts were made by the above gentlemen to dissuade 
her from her purpose, assisted by the members of the Mission who were present. She was sitting near the 
pile, with the corpse of her husband covered with a cloth lying near her. I knew two Telinga Bramins 
present, and, taking them, endeavoured to speak to the woman. I told her, I was a Padree ; that God had 
sent me and others to teach the people the true Incarnation, Jesus Christ, who died for our sins : that if she 
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would go with me to my house, she would be able to learn this knowledge ; and that I would send her in a 
palkee to her own country: but if she now ate fire and died, how could she gain this knowledge, without 
which she could not be saved ? I told her, thus to destroy herself was not God’s will. I lear my translators 
were not faithful; but all the poor woman said was , i Narayun, Narayun.’ This she repeated with a stupidity 
of mind truly indescribable. Mr. 13., one of the gentlemen present, was desirous to convince her, by some 
ordeal, that she could not burn; but the infatuated woman played with a piece of fire like a child, and when 
her hand was pressed upon a coal she showed no resolution. He lifted up one of her eye-lids, and affirmed 
that she was intoxicated ! This was stated to the Judge, and urged as a sufficient reason to forbid the horrid 
murder; but he thought it wanted evidence, and hesitated to use his authority to save her. 

“ The pile, which was slowly preparing, was about eight feet long, four feet wide, and about two feet high. 
At each corner was a piece of wood, which supported the roof; three sides of the pile were blocked up. Raw 
flax was laid on the wood, upon which the corpse was placed. Ghee was forbidden to be put on the pile by 
the Judge, that the woman might have the opportunity to escape, by feeling the eflects of the fire gradually. 
As she had been touched by several persons after her bathing, she went to the liver and bathed again. I saw 
her enter the pile as a person would get into bed, and lay herself down by the left side of her husband, and 
farthest from the entrance of the pile. The wood under the corpse, after a short time, burned fiercely; and it 
was horrible to see it consuming the head and elevated the stiffened hand of the deceased, while the woman 
w as scarcely touched by the devouring element. I stopped about a quarter of an hour hoping the unhappy suf¬ 
ferer might labour to escape; but, alas! no signs of it appeared ; and, after viewing the burning of the dead 
and the living, till my feelings, and concern for my health, determined me to go away, I left the horrid circle 
and hastened home. All such outrages upon the principles of society are unnatural and inhuman, and, when 
said to be from religious motives, a species of insanity; and hence may properly be suppressed by the pow¬ 
erful voice of reason and authority.” 

The following description of a Suttee was communicated, from the temple of Juggernaut in Orissa, in 
July, 1824, by the author’s colleague, the late Rev. W. Bampton 

« The infatuated woman, whose death I witnessed, was the widow of a Bramin, who had died in the 
morning. The man’s age was about forty, and the woman’s thirty-five. The place where the Suttee took 
place was called Swurgu T)war, which signifies the gate of heaven; and when I reached it, I found the 
coolies employed in digging the hole, which was circular, about six feet deep; its diameter at bottom perhaps 
little less than its depth, and at top twice as much. Soon after my arrival, about twelve persons came, each 
bringing a load of wood on his or her head. I charged them with being accessary to the crime about 
to he committed ; the general reply was, they worked for money, and did this as they did other work, 
because they were paid for it. Carelessness or cheerfulness characterised all the Hindoos near or on the spot. 
The pit being finished, a quantity of water was mixed with cow-dung and sprinkled on the margin about one- 
third of the way down ; two ropes were also well wetted with the same mixture. Inquiring the use of two 
bamboos which lay near, I was told, that they were to stir the fire and turn about the bodies! The bits of wood 
prepared for the occasion were between twelve and eighteen inches long, and, on an average, five or six in 
circumference; a quantity of them were thrown into the pit, and a man at the bottom proceeded to set them 
up on their ends, two or three thick round the sides; upon this he placed a second tier ; and on the second 
a third; he also covered the bottom perhaps five or six inches thick, so that the pit was now two-thirds lined 
with wood. Soon after all was finished, the dead man was brought on a rough bier, which I suppose might 
have been made in less than a quarter of an hour. I soon saw the procession (if it may be called one), halted 
a few hundred yards before me: the crowd was kept off the woman by a square, made of four pieces of wood, 
five or six feet long. The rabble was preceded by some of their rude music. Unwilling to see her burn her¬ 
self, my worthy companions, Lieut. W. and T. B. Esq., tried several times to prevent the horrid deed, and I 
lent my feeble assistance, but all to no purpose. They halted twenty or thirty yards from the flaming 
pit, where the last effort was made, and, that failing, her coadjutors gave her a lighted lamp, which I think 
she put into an earthen pot under her arm. In a little time all was confusion, and a scene, the most perfectly 
hellish was presented ; a way was made for the woman to the pit, and its margin was left clear; she ad¬ 
vanced to the edge facing her husband, and two or three times waved her right hand; she then hastily walk¬ 
ed round the pit; having completed the circle, she again waved her hand as before, and then jumped 
into the fire 

“ At this moment I believe the drums beat, and an infernal shout rent the air, but I can scarcely say 
I know;—all was confusion. A dense smoke issued from the pit, intermixed with partial bursts of flame, oc¬ 
casioned by quantities of powdered resin thrown into the pit by handfuls. In a little time the fire was allow¬ 
ed to clear itself, and we saw the wretched woman in the midst of it: I think her posture was that of sitting 
on her heels; she sometimes moved gently backward and forward, as if she bowed. The poor creature still 
kept an erect posture; but at length seemed partially to rise, and pitched forward with her head against the 
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side of the pit. The motion of her head, in this position, indicated pain, and she continued to live two 
or three minutes longer. The gentlemen then went home, but I stayed a little longer and saw the bodies 
taken out; for, though the women are burnt in these pits, the bodies are taken out while they are dis¬ 
tinguishable, and consumed in two different fires (at least this is the case here), and we are told it is done, 
that the son may make sure of some f ragments of loth his parents to be thrown into the Ganges * Now the ropes 
came into use; one was doubled and the middle thrown down to catch the man’s chin, one or two bamboo 
levers were put under his head to raise it, and get the rope round his neck; the rope was then twisted in order 
to fasten it, and they began to draw, but they failed, for the rope slipped. Another man then attempted to 
fasten the rope ; he succeeded, and they drew up the body, with the exception, I think, of the legs ; but it was 
quite dark, and nothing could be seen but by the light of the fire. They then tried to raise the woman, but 
could not easily get the rope round her neck, so they put it on her arm, which projected in such a way as to 
favour their doing so; and, after twisting it well, they drew her nearly to the top of the pit: but they seemed 
afraid that they should lose her again, if they trusted entirely to her arm, so she was held just below the edge 
of the pit till another man put the other rope under her chin, and she was then drawn lip! Some of the peo¬ 
ple employed themselves in arranging the wood for the fires to consume the bodies, and I stayed perhaps ten 
minutes longer, finally leaving the bodies on the brink of the pit. Such are the facts, and I leave them 
to produce their proper effect.” 

The following account of the Suttee is from the pen of the Rev. J. England, of Bangalore, under the Madras 
Presidency, in June, 1826. 

“ I received a note from a gentleman that a Suttee was about to take place near his house. On hastening 
to the spot, I found the preparations considerably advanced, and a large concourse of spectators assembled. 
On my left stood the horrid pile; it was an oblong bed of dry cow-dung cakes, about ten feet long, seven 
wide, and three high. At each corner of it, a rough stake, about eight feet in length, was driven into the 
ground, and about a foot from the top of these supporters was fastened by cords, a frame of the same dimen¬ 
sions as the bed, and forming a canopy. This frame must have been of considerable weight; it was covered 
with very dry small faggots, which the officiating Bramins continued to throw upon it, till they rose two 
feet above the frame-work. On my right, sat the poor deluded widow, who was to be the victim of this 
heart-rending display of Hindoo purity and gentleness ; she was attended by a dozen or more Bramins ; her 
mother, sister, aud son (an interesting boy about three years of age), and otherr elatives were also with her. 
Ilcr oivn infant, not twelve months old , was craftily kept from her by the Bramins . She had already per¬ 
formed a number of preparatory ceremonies; one of which was washing herself in a strong decoction of 
saffron, which is supposed to have a purifying effect. It imparted to her a horrid ghastliness; her eyes in¬ 
dicated a degree of melancholy wildness; an unnatural smile now and then played on her countenance: and 
every thing about her person and her conduct indicated that narcotics had been administered in no small 
quantities. Close by me stood the Fousdar y a Native officer, who, besides regulating the police, is the chief 
military officer of the station. So heartily did he engage in this murderous work, that he gave the poor 
widow twenty pagodas (between six and seven pounds sterling), to confirm her resolution to be burned ! 

“ The Rev. Mr. Campbell addressed her in the Carnatic language, but the effect of his address was 
counteracted by the influence of the Bramins. The pile being completed, a quantity of straw was spread 
on the top. An increase of activity was soon visible among the men, whose * feet are swift to shed blood* 
Muhtherams having been repeated over the pile, and the woman and every thing being in readiness, the hurdle 
to which the corpse of the husband had been fastened was now’ raised by six of the officiating Bramins; the 
end of a cord about two yards long, attached at the other end of the head of the bier, was taken by the widow, 
and the whole moved slowly towards the pile. The corpse was laid on the right side, and four men furnished 
with sharp swords, one stationed at each corner, now drew them from their scabbards. The trembling, ghastly 
offering to the Moloch of llindooism, then began her seven circuits round the fatal pile, and finally halted oppo¬ 
site to her husband’s corpse, at the left side of it where she was evidently greatly agitated. Five or six Bramins 
began to talk to her with much vehemence, till, in a paroxysm of desperation, assisted by the Bramins, the 
hapless widow ascended the bed of destruction. Rev mother and her sister stood by, weeping and agonized ; 
but all was in vain—the blood-thirsty men prevailed. The devoted woman then proceeded to disengage the 
rings from her fingers, wrists, and ears; her murderers stretching out their greedy bands to receive them : 
afterwards all her trinkets, &c., were distributed among the same relentless and rapacious priests. While in 
the act of taking a ring from her ear, her mother and sister , unable any longer to sustain the extremitv of 
their anguish, went up to the side of the pile, and entreated that the horrid purpose might be abandoned; but 
the woman fearing the encounter, without uttering a word, or even casting a parting glance at her supplicat¬ 
ing parent and sister, threw herself down on the pile, and clasped the half-putrid corpse in her arms. Straw 
in abundance was heaped on the dead and the living ; gums, resin and other inflammable substances were 
thrown upon the straw which covered the bodies, while munlherams were repeated at their head; six or eight 
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pieces of kindled cow-dung cake were introduced among the straw, at different parts of the pile, ghee and 
inflammable materials were applied, and the whole blazed in as many places. The men with swords at each 
corner then hacked the cords, which supported the canopy of faggots-it fell and covered the lifeless corpse 
and the living woman! A piercing sound caught my ear; I listened a few seconds, and, notwithstanding the 
noise of the multitude, heard the shrieks of misery which issued from the burning pile. In an agom o ee 
ing, we directed the attention of the Bramins to this; and, while so doing, again-still louder and more 
piercing than before-the burning woman rent the air with her shrieks! Several of the Bramins called out 
to the half-consumed, still conscious and imploring widow, to comfort her! The pile was now enveloped m 
flames, and so intense was the heat, that, as by one consent, the Bramins and spectators retreated several 
paces; they then sang a Sanscrit hymn ; the hymn ended, but not the shrieks and groans of the agonized 
sufferer; they still pierced our ears, and almost rent our hearts! Scarcely conscious of what I did, I left tins 
scene of fiendish barbarity.” 

The number of widows who have annually perished, the victims of this appalling superstition, has in for- 
mer years been variously stated, and it appears (though doubtless undesignedly) exaggerated * The follow¬ 
ing information may be relied on, being extracted from the official reports of the Magistrates in India, and 
printed in England by order of the House of Commons, from 1821 to 1830. It is probable, that Suttees have 
often been perpetrated, without being officially announced to the police; and no correct idea can be formed, 
of the number that occur in the territories of tributary , allied , and independent Chiefs , whose subjects are not 
under the laws and regulations of the British Government. 

The following facts show that several widows have sometimes been burned with the body of their husbands: — 
<t Goopeenaut, a Bramin employed in the Serampore Printing-office, in 1799, saw twenty-two females 
burnt alive with the remains of Ununtu, a Bramin of Bagnapore, near Nuddeya. This Kooleen Bramin 
had more than a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, only three of these wives had arrived. The 
fire was kept burning three days! On the first day three were burnt, on the second and third days nineteen 
more. Some of these women were as much as forty years old, and others as young as sixteen. The first 
three had lived with the Bramin, the others had seldom seen him. He married in one house four sisters, 
two of these were burnt.”f 

« When Bow Lacka, grandfather of the present chief of Cutch, died , fifteen concubines burned at his fune¬ 
ral pile, but not one of his wives performed the sacrifice.’’^ 

In the District of Cuttack, Orissa, in one of the instances of Suttee during the year 1826, “ no less than 
three widows of one man, the proprietor of a tributary mehal, sacrificed themselves with his corpse; the fourth 
and senior widow 6urvives.”§ 


Number of Suttees in the different Districts of the Bengal Presidency , from 1815 to 1826. 



1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

IS20 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Calcutta Division,. 

244 

280 

428 

533 

388 

337 

361 

300 

309 

348 

368 

279 

Cuttack ditto, - ----- 

9 

9 

14 

11 

33 

33 

28 

28 

31 

25 

30 

45 

Dacca ditto, ------ 

31 

24 

52 

58 

55 

51 

52 

45 

40 

40 

101 

65 

Moorshedabad ditto, * 

11 

22 

42 

30 

25 

21 

12 

22 

13 

14 

21 

8 

Patna ditto, ------- 

20 

29 

49 

57 

40 

42 

69 

70 

49 

42 

47 

65 

Bareilly ditto, ------ 

15 

13 

19 

13 

17 

20 

15 

16 

12 

10 

17 

8 

Benares ditto, ------- 

48 

65 

103 

137 

92 

93 

114 

102 

121 

93 

55 

48 

Total.... 

378 

442 

707 

839 

650 

598 

653 

5S3 

575 

572 

639 

518 


Total in the Presidency of Bengal in twelve years,.7154 


In eight years in the Madras Presidency, - .287 

In nine years in the Bombay Presidency,.- 248 

There being no returns for Tanjore, from 1814 to 1819, inclusive (17 being returned for 1820), lowest 

possible estimate for six years, - - - -- -- -- -- - -40 

In the Par. Papers, May, 1827, no regular returns are given for Madras. In the Southern Concan|| 

(Bombay) in 1824, 27; in 1825,32. Northern Concan in 1825, 1 Suttee, ----- 60 


Total in twelve years, for the three Presidencies, - - - - - - -' - 7789^[ 


• The first petition in Great Britain, against the practice of Suttee, was from Bedford , in April, 1823. In the petition it is stated,— 11 From 
official returns it appears that the number immolated, in the Presidency of Calcutta alone, in 1817 and 1818, amounted to upwards of 1500; 
assuming this calculation to boa standard, whereby to judge of the extent of the practice throughout the whole of Hindoostan, the total number 
may be computed at upwards of 20,000 in every year.'* 

t Buch. Apol. for Christ, in India, pp. 14—16. J Ilam. Hind., vol. i. p. 638. § Par. Papers, 1830, vol. vii. pp. 139, 168. 

R “In the period of four years, 1824 to 1827 inclusive, the total number of Suttees in the returns is stated at 158,-114 of which number oc¬ 
curred in the Southern Concan alone, being about twenty-eight annually for that Province, and thirty-nine annually for the rest of the Bombay 
territories.”—Asi. Jour., Nov. 1S30, p. 113. See Par. Papers, March, 1830, p. 269. 

U Par. Papers, 6 vols. Poyuder’s Speech, p. 4. 
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The cause of the former principal prevalence of this inhuman custom in Bengal , and especially in the vicinity 
of Calcutta , is thus stated by H. Oakley, Esq., Magistrate of Hooghly, in 1818:-" The Suttee is supposed 
by some to be an act enjoined by the religion of the Hindoos; but, if so, why does it prevail in one part 
more than another? and why in the immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency? The worship of the Hin¬ 
doo deities is tolerably equal, wherever the religion extends, and the pilgrimages by which they are to be 
propitiated are the same throughout India; and, if Suttee were really an act enjoined by religion, it would be 
universally meritorious, and equally observed wherever that religion is followed; but, as it is not, we must 
account for its prevalence among the Hindoos in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, not by their peculiar strict¬ 
ness in the observance of religious and moral duties, but by some peculiar circumstances affecting their 7noral 
character. It is notorious, that the Natives of Calcutta and its vicinity exceed all others in profligacy and im¬ 
morality of conduct. The idol of the drunkard and the thief (KalleeJ is scarcely to be met with in the dis¬ 
tant provinces; and none, but the most abandoned, will confess that he is a follower of Kallee. In Calcutta 
we find few that are not. Her worship must harden the heart of her followers, to whom scenes of blood and 
crime must become familiar. By such men a Suttee is not regarded as a religious act, but a choice enter¬ 
tainment; and we may conclude, that the vicious propensities of the Hindoos, in the vicinity of Calcutta, are 
a cause of the comparative prevalence of the custom. But I am utterly unable to assign a cause for this local 
depravity , and for the prevalence of a worship despised and abhorred by every Hindoo of respectable 
character.”* 

Ram Mohun Roy, in a pamphlet entitled—“ Brief Remarks regarding modern encroachments on the an - 
dent rites of Females , according to the Hindoo law of inheritance supposes the prevalence of Suttee in Bengal 
to have arisen from the existence of polygamy, and the dependent and unhappy circumstances in which wi¬ 
dows are left. 

“ All the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother, an equal share with her son, in the property 
left by her deceased husband, in order that she may spend her remaining days independently of her chil¬ 
dren.” But modern expounders, “ whose opinions are considered by the Natives of Bengal as standard au¬ 
thority in the division of property among heirs,” have thus explained away this ancient law:—" A widow 
can receive nothing when her husband has no issue by her; and in case he dies, leaving only one son by his 
wife, or having had more sons, one of whom has happened to die leaving issue, she shall, in these cases, have 
no claim to the property : again, should any one leave more than one surviving son, and they, being unwil¬ 
ling to allow a share to the widow, keep the property undivided, the mother can claim nothing in this in¬ 
stance ; but when a person dies leaving two or more sons, and all of them survive, and are inclined to allot a 
share to their mother , her right is iu this case only valid. Under these expositions, and with such limitation, 
both step-mothers and mothers have, in reality, been left destitute in the division of their husbands’ pro¬ 
perty; and the right of a widow exists in theory only among the learned, but unknown to the populace. 

“It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only, that Hindoo widows burn themselves on 
the piles of their deceased husbands; but bXso, from their witnessing the distress in which widows of the same 
rank in life are involved, and the insults to which they are daily subjected , that they become in a great measure 
regardless of existence after the death of their husbands; and this indifference, accompanied with hope of fu¬ 
ture reward held out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. It cannot pass unnoticed, by those 
who are acquainted with the state of society in India, that the number of female suicides in the single pro¬ 
vince of Bengal when compared with those of any other British provinces, is almost ten to one ; we may 
safely attribute this disproportion, chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of reives among the Natives of 
Bengal, and to their total neglect in providing for the maintenance of females” Referring to a practice of dis¬ 
inheriting the daughters, throwing the expense of their marriage upon their brothers, and the sordid princi¬ 
ple from which many are given in marriage, it is added—" The humane and liberal among Hindoos trust 
that the attention of Government will be directed to those evils which are chief sources of vice and misery, 
and even of suicide among women; and to this they are encouraged to look forward, by what has already 
been done in modifying, in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted by Mahomedan legislators, to the 
happy prevention of many cruel practices formerly established” f 

The subject of this cruel custom could seldom be considered voluntary . This is very forcibly stated by W. 
Ewer, Esq., Supt. of Police, in the Bengal Presidency“ It is generally supposed that a Suttee takes place 
with the consent of the widow, and that she frequently persists in her intentions to burn, in spite of the en¬ 
treaties of her relations. But there are many reasons for thinking that such an event, as a voluntary Suttee 
very rarely occurs : few widows would think of sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by force or persua¬ 
sion; very little of either, being sufficient to overcome the physical or mental powers of the majority of Hin- 

• Par. Papers, vol. v. p. 137. 

t Miss. Regis. 1823, p. 187—130. See Heber'g Jour., toI. i. p. 37. Oriental Herald, vol, t. pp. 25J— 208. 
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doo females. A widow, who would turn with instinctive horror from the first hint of sharing her husband's 
pile, will be at length gradually brought to pronounce a reluctant consent; distracted icith grief at the event* 
without one friend to advise or protect her, she is little prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry 
JBramtns and her interested relations , either ly argument or force. Accustomed to look on the former with 
the highest veneration, and to attach implicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if she were able to 
make herself heard, deny the certainty of the various advantages which are supposed to attend the sacri¬ 
fice; that by becoming a Suttee, she will remain so many years in heaven, rescue her husband from hell, 
and purify the family of her father, mother, and husband ; while, on the other hand, that disgrace in this 
life, and continual transmigration into the body of a female animal, will be the certain consequence of refu¬ 
sal. In this state of confusion, a few hours quickly pass, and the widow is burnt before she has had time even 
to think 071 the subject."* 

A letter from a lady who has resided in India, dated Salisbury, December, 1827, contains an affecting illus¬ 
tration of these sentiments : — 

“ At a Ghaut near Serampore, I witnessed the burning of a respectable woman, about thirty years of age, . 
whom I found with five children, the eldest a fine boy about thirteen. As soon as she saw me, she asked, if 
1 toere come to deliver her . I told her I had no power to deliver her, but was come to persuade her not to 
burn. She shook her head and said,—' f I will burn ! How can I go back ? However the servant is gone 
to the English Magistrate ,f at his return my fate will be decided.' Two hours elapsed before he returned, 
the greater part of which I spent in conversation with her. She often turned to her children, and with affec¬ 
tion, placed her hand upon the face of her youngest child, who could just lisp, 77ia ! ?na ! At length the ser¬ 
vant returned with permission for her to burn. As soon as she saw him, her countenance changed, her eyes 
sunk into her head, the furrows deepened in her face, and when she heard her fate, resolution failed, and 
nature took possession of her breast . When the eldest son saw that his mother was so timid, he said, he 
would not set fire to her head. But her brother-in-law said, ‘ Now she must burn; for the loro Sahab has sent 
her permission to burn!' He then began to anoint her, and put a little oil into her hand to pour over her 
children as her blessing. The eldest son refused the oil, and persisted that he could not set fire to her. But 
neither the tears nor the screams of the boy, nor the agonizing fear of the mother, prevented her being bound 
to the dead body of her husband , and pressed down with two bamboos. If I had any authority, merely to have 
said , ‘you are not to burn' all this would have been prevented. I am sure both the people and the Brarains 
would have dispersed without a murmuring word. Many call it a bad custom and are quite tired of it." 

The following account of a Suttee is one of a most appalling character:— 

“ One Seetlee, a Bramin, died when absent from his family. A fortnight afterwards, his widow, Hoolmu- 
leea, a girl about fourteen years of age, proceeded to burn herself, the pile being prepared by her nearest re¬ 
lations, at the village in which she resided. Ifer father, Puttun Terwarry, was in another part of the country 
and does not appear to have been made acquainted with what was passing. Whether the sacrifice was ori¬ 
ginally a voluntary one, has pot been ascertained ; it must be presumed it was so. The preparatory rite 8 
being completed, Hoomuleea ascended the pile, which was fired by her uncle the prisoner Sheoloi. The agony 
was soon beyond endurance, and she leaped from the flames; but seized by Sheoloi Bhichhook, and others, she 
was taken up by the hands and the feet and again thrown upon it, much burnt, and her clothes quite consum¬ 
ed; she again sprang from the pile, and running to a well hard by, laid herself down in the watercourse, 
weeping bitterly. Sheoloi now took a sheet offered for the occasion by Roosa, and, spreading it on the ground 
desired her to seat herself upon it. No, she said, she would not do this ; he would again carry her to the fire, 
and she would not siibmit to this ; she would quit the family and live in beggary ; any thing , if they would have 
mercy upon her. Sheoloi, upon this, swore by the Ganges , that, if she would seat herself on the cloth, he 
would convey her to her home. She did so ; they bound her up in it, sent for a bamboo which was passed 
through the loops formed by tying it together, and carrying it thus to the pile, now fiercely burning, threw 
her into the flames. The wretched victim once ruore made an effort to save herself, when, at the instigation 
of the rest, the Moosulman Buraichee approached near enough to reach her with his sword, and cutting her 
through the head she fell back, and was released by death. The number of spectators before whom this dla* 
bolical and most lamentable sacrifice was exhibited is variously stated; about 200 persons were probabjy wit¬ 
nesses of it.’’ A trial ensued, and the following was the sentence:—" Making allowances for the supersti* 
tious prejudices of the Hindoos concerned, and for the ignorance of the Moosulman, the Court do not discern 
in any of them the guilt of murder; and, viewing the case as culpable homicide, sentence the prisoner Burai¬ 
chee to be imprisoned with labour for five years; and the prisoners Sheoloi, Bhichhook, Hurrepal, and Ijrail, 

# Par. Papers, vol. i. p. 227. See vol. v. p. 17. 

+ During my residence at Serampore, many uidowt applied for permistion to burn, but i cere not permitted. Those who did burn were 
obliged to get permission of an English Magistrate, and go out of the bounds pf Serampore." w * 
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to be imprisoned without labour for two years, from this date.”— Goruclcpoore, May, 1821. Such an account 
needs no comment.* 

The description of a Suttee, tlie motives which generally lead (o it, and the objects for which the victims 
■were sacrificed, abundantly prove that the Suttee has been miscalled a voluntary self-immolation. This idea 
receives confirmation from the fact, that in the annual list of Suttees, from the years 1815 to 1820 inclusive, 
it appears sixty-one widows were burnt, most of whom were mere children in years.f 


Years of age, - - - • 

17 

16| 

lb 1 16 

14 

13 

12 

10 I 8 

Number. ------- 

14 

I 

22 1 6 

2 

*2 

10 

1 1 3 


A Bengalee Newspaper, named Kowmoody, published at Calcutta, in August, 1825, contained the follow- 
ing account: — 

« Ramchundea Mitto, an inhabitant of Boydbooty, who generally lived at Calcutta, being attacked with 
the Cholera Morbus, was taken home by his relations, and on the night of the 29th he died, aged twenty-five 
years. Ilis young and beautiful widow, only about fourteen or fifteen years of aye, thinking herself altogether 
worthless in" the world on the death of her husband, and anticipating the many distresses she would have to 
suffer if she had to survive him , absolutely burnt herself on the funeral pile.” 

This paper, in October, 1825, contained a similar relation:— 

We are astonished that Muddon Mohun Chuckrobutty, about fifteen years of age, inhabitant of the twen- 
four Purgunnahs, having lately died, his widow, a little girl abozit twelve years of age! no longer willing to 
inhabit this transitory world, obstinately burnt herself on the funeral pile.” 

Of juvenile and aged Suttees, the Asiatic Journal for September, 1827, justly remarked :—“ It is lamentable 
to find, that of the twenty-four young creatures under twenty years of age, who underwent this cruel rite in 
1824, one was aged thirteen, another eleven, and another only nine I Of aged Suttees, there are many exam¬ 
ples in the Returns, (Par. Papers, vol. v. 1827,) several having burned who were eighteen and upwards, some 
aged ninety , and one at the great age of ninety-five . Surely these poor creatures ought to have been assumed 
to be irrational , and their anticipation of an event which must be so near, prevented on that ground.” The 
indifference frequently manifested, by the unhappy mothers, to their orphan children, confirms the propriety 
of the rather singular reply of a Magistrate to an official inquiry relative to the act of Suttees being volunta¬ 
ry or not:— “ The act, I apprehend, is always voluntary , provided a being in a stale of stupefaction and delu¬ 
sion can be said to possess the power of volition.% The aggregate of Suttees in India in twelve years, according 
to the official documents, was 7789; allowing only two children to each widow, this would give 15,578 
orphans, “ left to the mercy of those who have decoyed their mothers to the fathers’ funeral pile.” The mi¬ 
sery of a Hindoo orphan was thus pathetically described by a writer in a Calcutta paper, while the author 
was in India :— 


THE INFANT HINDOO MOURNER.§ 


#< Upon a woody bank I roam’d at eve, 

Close to the Ganges gliding stilly on : 

And through a glade the sun’s last beams I saw. 
And o’er the golden tide their radiance stream’d. 
It was a sweetly pensive hour of calm; 

The Myna chirp’d upon the Mango bough, 

And gently coo’d the Ring-dove ’midst the leaves. 
I heard a fretful cry of infant wail, 

Tremulous, floating on the breeze of eve, 

And paused, to listen, when these words I caught: 
* Mother! mother! O my dearest mother !* 

I hurried onward to the sandy waste 

That edg’d the water. On the ground there sat, 

Near to a heap of ashes mould’ring drear, 

Weary and desolate, a little child: 

One tiny hand a drooping flower held fast, 
Emblem most meet of that unhappy child; 

The other wip’d away the scalding tears 


That from her dim black orbs came trickling down, 
As on that ashv heap she gaz’d intent, 

Repeating still her cry of infant wail, 

4 Mother ! mother! Oh my dearest mother !' 

4 Stranger!’ exclaim’d an aged peasant near, 

4 The story of that orphan soon is told.’ 

Child of my child, her father paid the debt 
Which awful nature claims, nor reck’d his babe, 
Who deem’d him sleeping in a heavy sleep:— 

4 And wont you wake my father?’ she would say, 

1 And wont you speak, nor take me on your knee ?• 
The Br&min came—a garland in his hand— 

And hung it round the victim mother’s neck: 

And then living with the dead went forth. 

The drear procession reach’d the fated ground 
Where wood and fire as meet convenient lay: 

The child her mother follow’d, laughing still, 

Or skipp’d before her, sportive as a lamb; 


• Par. Papers, vol. ii. p. 68. + Par. Papers, vol. v. p. 17. J Par. Papers, vol. v. p. 26. 

§ These lines were probably written on reading the following account:—“ As a party were proceeding up the river, in passing Itharak 
near Serampore, their attention was attracted by the cries of a child, and on drawing to the shore they were redoubled. Near her was lying 
a heap of ashes, not quite extinguished, which appeared like the remains of a recent concremation. A number of children were standing near 
her, and at a little distance three or four grown-up people looking on very contentedly. An inquiry was made by a humane individual 
whence the cause of her distress proceeded, and it was some time before an answer could be obtained. At length it was ascertained, that. 
■the ashes t cere those of the funeral pile, on which the mother of this unfortunate child had immolated herself with the body of her husband, and 
the lamentations of the child were occasioned by this cause."—Bengal Burfaru, August, 1823. , 
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Or grasp’d the hand whose soft caress was life. 

At last the parent stoop’d and kiss’d the child, 

And as she kiss’d her, down a truant tear 
Trickl’d away, and from her quiv’ring lips, 

The pangs she spoke not, breath’d upon her child ! 

A quick presentiment appear’d to cast 
Its instant gloom upon the little one : 

Unto her mother’s bosom fast she clung, 

And sobb’d and wept. The mother, soothing, plac’d 
Yon flower, now faded, in her infant hand. 

The frail pledge remains, but oh the giver ! 

One last long kiss she gave, then tore away ; 

And then the pile she mounted by the side 
Of him who press’d that bridal couch of death. 

Her infant fain would follow j but we held 


The little struggler, while her piercing cries 
In vain reach’d her, who soon could hear no more ; 

«Come back, my mother! mother! mother! mother! 1 
The din of direful discord rose, and smoke 
Ascended blackly through the sunny air. 

The crowd dispers’d, but still the babe remains, 

And has remain’d since that dread morning hour, 
"Weeping, and gazing for her mother there; 

And nothing finds but loneliness and ashes. 

Mark the sad wildness of her young despair, 

As on the ashy heap her gaze is fix’d, 

With bitter tears and thick convulsive sobs; 

And hark again ! her cry of infant wail, 

* Mother! mother! Oh my dearest mother!”’ 


A VOICE FROM KDIA; 

OB, 

THE HORRORS OF A SUTTEE. 


What means that gloomy funeral pyre, 

On Ganges’ banks its tall head raising, 
And those red gleam3 of murky fire, 

E’en now around its broad base blazing ? 
What mean those wild and frantic yells, 

As from a thousand throats resounding, 
With drums and trumpet’s awful peals, 

From distant hills and woods resounding ? 

Ah ! ’tis a dark and murd’rous deed, 

Which cruel Brarains there are doing, 
Well may the heart turn sick, and bleed, 
While such dreadful theme pursuing! 

For see! on that detested pile, 

By her lord’s corpse the widow lying, 
While Moloch, with a fiendish smile, 

Looks on, and views his victim dying. 


See how she writhes! hark to her screams, 
As now the lurid flames enfold her! 

But all is vain, no pity gleams, 

In the stem face of one beholder! 

Her kindred stand with hearts of stone, 
Cased by the demon Superstition; 

Hear her last agonizing groan, 

Nor heave a sigh at her condition! 

Ye British matrons, husbands, sires, 

Your souls with, soft compassion glowing, 

O! haste to quench the horrid fires 
Whence human blood is daily flowing! 

With your loved King and Country plead, 
Implore the Senate of your nation, 

That Hindoostan may soon he freed 
From scenes of such abomination. 


And send, 0! send the Gospel forth 
To the dark haunts of superstition! 

That they may learn a Saviour’s worth, 

And find in him sin’s .true remission. 

Arise, thou Sun of Righteousness! 

On heathen lands pour forth thy splendour; 
Then love and peace their homes shall bless, 
And their steel’d hearts grow soft and tender. 


Matlock Bath . 


Ellen. 


v 
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CHAPTER XIH. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH VADAMAUL BRAMINS. 

The Suttee not an integral part of Hindooism, sheion in a revieto of a Pamphlet written in Bengalee , in defence 

of the burning of Hindoo widows. 

The celebrated Ram Mohun Roy, 1818, addressed to his countrymen a Pamphlet on the subject of the Sut¬ 
tee, to which an answer was drawn up by some of the pundits in Calcutta, written in the form of a dialogue 
between an advocate for the system of burning widows, under the term “ Bidhao/c,” and an opponent, termed 
“ Nishedhoh:' In the work every authority supposed to countenance the inhuman custom, and every scrap 
of Sanscrit found on its side among Hindoo writers, is given in the original text, and translated into Ben¬ 
galee. It is valuable from its containing every thing found in the Hindoo Shasters in favour of this practice. 
It was evidently intended for the perusal of Europeans, as an English translation is prefixed. In our ex¬ 
tracts ' from this pamphlet we prefer quoting its own language for the sake of doing it every degree of 
justice. J he work commences by the advocate urging the claims of his cause in the following sweeping de¬ 
claration :— 

“ It is ordained by Srutee, Smritee, Pooranums, and other sacred books, that the women, on the death of 
their husbands, should die in Shuhu-murun, that is to burn themselves alive with the corpse of their respective 
husbands; and that, in want of the corpse they should die in Unoo-murun, that is to burn with somethin" be¬ 
longing to their husbands: which usages the great sages during all the four ages of the world, Suttwa, Treta, 
Dwapur, and Kalee, have regularly maintained in their codes. It is very improper that you throw obstacles 
to prevent such a matter. ’ io this the opponent replies: “ You say this is improper for want of knowledge 
of the Shasters or law, but, when you know the Shaster, you will no more say so.” 

This forms the signal for the advocate to pour forth on the opponent every scrap of Sanscrit, in support of 
the practice, which he had been able to collect. The chief of these authorities is that of Ungeera who, how. 

® ver » ^° CS more ^ an rccommen d the practice. We give his opinion in the advocate’s translation:_ 

‘ r lhe woman that mounts the funeral pile of her deceased husband equals herself to Arroonthoodee, the wife 
of Vadestah, and enjoys bliss in heaven with her own husband. She that accompanies her husband to this 
other world, dwells in heaven for three and a half cootee years (thirty-five millions),! which is equal to the 
number ot hairs on a human body; and with her own power taking her husband up, in the same manner as 
a sna e-catcher would have taken a snake out of its hole, remains with him in diversion. She that goes with 
her husband to the other world, purifies three generations, that is, the generations of her mother’s side 
i at her s side, and husband’s side; and so she, being reckoned the purest and best in fame among women* 
becomes too dear to her husband, and continues to divert herself with him for a period equal to the rei"n of 
ourteen Indras; and, although the husband be guilty of slaying a Bramin or friend, or be ungrateful of 
the past deeds, yet the said woman is capable of purifying him from all these sins. Hence,” says the advo- 

to Ltw/EZnlX to.” ,he aemise ot * husl,a “ d ' CM be no <,,tet d “ y fot * ctas,e wife ,h “ 

Purasura is then quoted as confirming part of this recommendationThe woman that goes with her 
husband to the other world, dwells in heaven for three and a half cootee years, which is equal to the number 
o aiisona luman cm y. IIarceta is introduced as enjoining it by consequence in the following observa- 
ton: After the death of a husband, until his wife does burn herself in the fire, she cannot geUid of her 

feminine body ” The Muhabharut is then adduced as declaring that a woman burning herse fon Imr hu 
bands funeral pile, atones for her having been a scold or even unfaithful through life, and secures h cr 

* This review is taken from th« Friend of India, vo). u. pp 453-4S3 

4. zzzr* * ™r ;*—*>■ ^ —■ - =•«»■•• », 

literally and not merely as incitements, still there can be no occasion for”o WsUTLcritV** pr ° m ‘ SCS of reward are lo be understood 

lives of progenitors ; for, by making an offering of one rive plantain to Sccb or a si / A , urnmg I' eo P le to death, in order to save the 

Hen, of lives of progenitor, may be saved!" Avra. ’ " 9 of kuruheer cither to Seeb or Vishnoo, thirty mil- 
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accompanying him in the other world; maugre all unwillingness on his part: and this, although she bum 
herself from “ amours, wrath, fear, or affection.” The highest countenance given to the practice therefore, 
by their own writers, (and these appear but four, Ungeera, Purasura, Hareeta, and Vyas,) amounts only to a 
recommendation of it from certain advantages the widow is deluded with the hope of obtaining; that is, en¬ 
joyment of happiness with her husband—by no means to eternity, but for as many yeais as there are hairs on 
the human body; after which , she must descend to the earth again, and undergo all that vicissitude of bath which, 
in the opinion of the Hindoos , constitutes future punishment. 


The advocate for the burning of widows goes on to notice another authority, that of Vishnoo-Uisee, who, 
however, leaves burning perfectly optional, in the following language:—“ After the demise of a husband, his 
wife shall either devote herself to bramhachurya (a life of austerity), or mount the funeral pile of her husband. 
To remove the force of this option, the advocate adds, that the choice of a life of austerity would involve 
in it eight faults or crimes, (but which he has not mentioned that the reader might judge of their nature,) 
and that even this option is therefore to be rejected. He then goes on to state the authority for L hoo-mu. 
run, or a woman burning herself after her husband’s death, with something belonging to him. For this he 
adduces the authority of only a solitary writer, the authority of the Alutsya Pooran:—“ In case of the demise 
of a husband in a distant country, the chaste wife should purify her person by bathing, and Uien, taking her 
husband’s shoes or any other thing, enter into a burning pile to be prepared on purpose.” This he justifies 
by saying, that the Bigg-veda declares such women are not to be guilty of self-murder; which plainly indi¬ 
cates, if this be self-murder, in the opinion of the Hindoos, it would be condemned. Such is the whole of 
the countenance this advocate has been able to adduce from the Hindoo writers themselves; and this, one 
quotation from Oosuna condemns in the gross,—it is the voice of nature in voluntarily speaking: “Let not 
Braminecs, or wives of Bramins, suffer death by entering into a separate pile; but, for the rest of the women, 
this law is most preferable.” If it be meritorious to ascend the separate funeral pile, why deny this privi¬ 
lege to the daughters of Bramins? Nature spoke in the breast of this writer. He was a Bramin, and he shud¬ 
dered at the idea of the immolation of his daughter, for the sake of a husband, who might perhaps have 
treated her with neglect and cruelty. The Bramins of the present day have consigned them to the flames 
precisely as they do others; a proof, that a regard for the authority of their own Shaslers has little to do in this 
practice. 


To these quotations from Ungeera, Hareeta, and Purasura, the advocates for this practice are well aware, 
are opposed authorities of far greater weight, and such as completely nullify them and forbid this inhuman 
custom. The opponent is now made to quote these, that the advocate for the burning system may obtain an op¬ 
portunity of invalidating them. lie first adduces the famous Legislator Menu, whose authority is paramount 
to that of every succeeding writer, as prescribing an opposite course for widows:—“ Listen to the law which 
Menu has prescribed for the husbandless woman. ‘After the death of husbands their wives shall make them¬ 
selves lean, by living upon sweet flowers, roots and fruits; never mind the name of a man, and, until the 
time of their death, with resignation and restriction continue to observe the laws prescribed for Ekputnees 
(those who have married but one husband); that is, they should, with the desire of obtaining the state ot 
chaste women, devote themselves to the law prescribed for bramhachurya. As thousands of young Bramins, 
who, before arriving at full age, devoted themselves to bramachurya and begat no children, have gone to surga 
or heaven; the chaste women in like manner, who, after their husbands’ death, devote themselves to the law 
of bramachurya, may obtain bliss in heaven, though issueless.’ Hence, says the opponent, Menu has ordain¬ 
ed that women, after their husbands’ death, should spend the remaining part of their lives in bramachurya. 
This decision of Menu the opponent confirms, by adducing the following corroborative declaration from one 
of the Vedas: * Know that whatever Menu pronounces is medicine for the soul;’ and another from T rihusputee, 
‘ A Sreeti inconsistent with that of Menu is not praiseworthy.’ ” 


To remove this decision of Menu, which forbids the practice, is the grand object of this work, and for the 
sake of this alone it is quoted. This the advocate, knowing that no commentator can erect himself into a law¬ 
giver, and abolish the law itself, first attempts by affirming, that it is only the Smritee inconsistent with Menu 
which is unworthy of regard; but, as a woman can live a life of abstinence and chastity after burning herself, 
these two of course are not inconsistent! Feeling ashamed of this argument, he quits it, and adducing the 
following sentence from Juyminee, “where there arises an inconsistency among laws, that maintained by many 
is preferable,” attempts to infer, that the recommendation of Ungeera, Purasura, and Hareeta, ought to out¬ 
weigh the law itself, enacted by Menu. Deserting this argument as untenable, he quotes a passage from the 
Ring teda, recommending the practice of burning, and affirms that the law of Menu on the subject means no¬ 
thing more than that a woman who may by any accident be prevented from burning herself with her husband, 
or afterwards with one of his shoes, ought to devote herself to a life of austerity. The author, while he pro¬ 
fesses to set the authority of the Kigg-yeda against that of the great Hindoo legislator, is however well aware. 
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that the Vedas contradict each other on this very point. That he may, in some way or other, obviate this dis¬ 
crepancy, so fatal to his argument, he now introduces the opponent as quoting a well known passage from the 
Veda which forbids the burning of widows in the following words :—“As by means of living still, the duties 
usual and occasional can be performed to purify the mind, and as by hearing of, fixing our mind and devoting 
our soul to Bramu or the Supreme Spirit, we can attain it, (absorption in Bramu) no woman should therefore 
spend her life, that is, suffer death, in hopes of attaining surga, or bliss in heaven.” 


This is the doctrine which it is the object of the writer of this pamphlet to overthrow. After the opponent 
has stated it, the advocate urges, first, that to infer from the authority of Menu and the Veda, that a woman, 
instead of burning herself, ought to embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, would strip the writings of those 
who recommend her burning herself of all authority ! an overwhelming argument truly. He then adduces a 
sentence from Menu, to show that when one Smritee appears to have one meaning, and another a different one, 
loth are to be held as law ! The plain inference from this would be, that a widow ought to immolate herself 
on her husband’s funeral pile, and to embrace a life of austerity too! To confirm this exposition, the advocate 
quotes the following contradictory sentence by way of illustration: “In the Otirata, or the oblations of clarified 
butter, offered to the consecrated fire, .the Shorassee is to be taken; and in the Otirata the Shorassee is not 
to be taken.” The just meaning of which contrary Sutras, says he, is, that if in this sacrifice the Shorassee 
be taken or received, the sacrifice is superlatively meritorious; but, if it be not, the deed is still complete. 
From this illustration the writer infers, that if a widow wishes to attain connubial bliss in heaven, she 
may burn herself; but if she wishes final beatitude, she may embrace a life of 6elf-denial; and then adds 
triumphantly, “ See therefore, that a woman’s burning herself for the sake of connubial bliss in heaven has 
no way been forbidden.” Thus, even by these authorities, if a widow desires final beatitude, she is not com¬ 
manded to burn herself; and according to them, all ts merely matter of option. But a further examination 
of the subject will show that this recommendation, while viewed by themselves as degrading in the highest 
degree, is subversive of the whole system of Hindooism. 


The opponent is represented as approving this decision; but, for the sake of its being answered, he is made 
to urge another objection in the following words“ As in various Shasters contempt has been poured on ac¬ 
tions done from cupidity, a woman’s burning herself from such motives is by no means proper.” He then 
quotes the Kuthopunislmt , as declaring that while the pursuit of the system of sacred wisdom is considered safe, 
he who pursues the other system, which includes a widow’s burning herself, degrades his own nature. This 
he further conoborates by a long quotation from the Bhagiwul Geet, which charges such as follow the system 
with acting only from cupidity and ambition. The whole of this system, therefore, is, by their best writers, 
regarded as having nothing in it of the nature of virtue; but as being, in reality, the indulgence of cupidity,’ 
ambition, and malice. Among these, the opponent properly classes a widow’s burning herself with her hus¬ 
band’s corpse, with the view of enjoying connubial bliss in heaven; and intimates that, if actions of this kind 
are not evil, they are at least unnecessary. This fires the advocate, who, to overwhelm his adversary at once, 
exclaims, “ Listen then to Srutee. ‘A man wishing heaven for himself, shall perform Ushwameda-jauga’ 
(the sacrifice of a horse); and again, ‘ a man wishing heaven for himself, shall perform Jotisuma-jauga.’ These 
and other Srutees, are they to lose their spirits ? (that is, to have no effect). Say what is your answer ?’’ 
The opponent acknowledges that the Srutees which commends elfish actions arc not useless, but intended 
for those who, previously filled with “ amours, wrath, and covetousness,” are not inclined to’enter disinter¬ 
estedly into the service of the Supreme God; and that, without these Srutees enjoining them thus to 
sacrifice from cupidity or malice, they should be like an elephant without his guide. To prevent this, 
says he, certain jaugas were ordained to be performed by them; as sena-jauga, by one wishing the death 
of his enemy; jnotrosti-jauga, by one longing for a son; and jotistuma-jauga, by one wishing bliss in 
heaven, i his concession is made with a view of enabling the opponent to bring forward the last objection he 

has left, that the advocate may demolish it like a man of straw. This is couched in the following words :_ 

“Ifyou maintain that disinterested actions are better than those self-interested, why do you then instead of 
permitting husbandless women to adopt the law of bramhachurya, which gives final beatitude,’endeavour 
to preserve the system of self-interested actions of Shuhu-murun and Onoo-murun, which produce bliss in 


This argument, which the advocate was aware must appear on the face of the subject, and weigh in favour 
of a life of abstinence and chastity, in preference to burning,he attempts to obviate by urgin'* that a woman 
m embracing a life of chastity, mould ,,111 do it .itb a yietr to final beatitude, and, therefore, from self-inter- 
ested motives, hence, as burning herself would also rescue her husband from the pit he might be driven 
into for slaying a Lramin, or friend, or being ungrateful, together with the three generations before men- 

'ZStZf W ° man t0 “ 5Ct ° f ^ ^ far more desirable 
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To this conclusive argument the opponent replies:—“ Now your sayings are consonant with the Shasters. 
Still, however, he suggests the probability of women attaining the state of final beatitude, were they, after the 
death of their husbands, "‘to be disciplined in sacred wisdom, which, by burning themselves, they can never 
attain.” To this the advocate has an unanswerable argument ready, that all instruction would be totally vain ; 
for, says he, “ it would be attended with no other success than to condemn them for both the one and the 
otherin other words, either they would not live the life of chastity recommended, or they would be too dull 
to do it from proper motives. He concludes the argument with saying, “ It is therefore very improper, that 
the women who have never been conscious of so much as the meaning of the word wisdom, should be desired 
to follow the system of sacred knowledge.” 

* These are the grounds, on which those who oppose the abolition of the practice desire to preserve this pri¬ 
vilege of burning alive their mothers , their sisters, and their daughters . It is not because it is sanctioned by the 
Hindoo law; for their greatest legislator positively forbids it by enjoining on widows a contrary conduct. But 
this unparalleled course of murder has been practised wholly as a preventive ! As a preventive of what ? the 
elfects of their dulness ! their inability to comprehend “ the instructions of sacred wisdom!” What would be 
these effects ? That they would live a life of abstinence and chastity from improper motives from a desire after 
• final beatitude ! and thus, losing final beatitude, only obtain heaven. This honest declaration, that their chief 
motive for supporting this system of burning, is furnished by women’s stupidity, brings to light a part of the 
creed of these advocates for matricide, which few ever suspected to belong to Hindooism. The whole of the 
sex are hereby doomed to intei'minable misery , since they are declared to be such, that it would be improper 
for them, even to be desired to follow that system of sacred knowledge universally esteemed by the Hindoo 
writers, the only path to final beatitude ! 

The advocate evidently states, that, as they would not live a life of chastity, their burning themselves is the 
only preventive of their condemnation. And have the Hindoos this shocking idea of their female relations ? 
Will nothing preserve them in widowhood from a life of lewdness but being burnt alive ? Then a Suttee 
at once loses its name and its nature. It is no longer the effect of chaste affection; it is the highest disho¬ 
nour to every family in which it may happen . But is it right that this preventive measure should be adopt¬ 
ed with any one, much less with such near relatives ? If it be, ought it to be confined to one sex f If this 
preventive course be allowable, it ought not to be confined to the most virtuous, merely because they are the 
most defenceless; it ought to be extended to the advocates of the measure themselves. The same preventive 
might, with equal benevolence, be exercised on them, or, at least, on such as seem most likely to perpetrate 
vice; and, if they are less fond of the burning system than the poor widow, they might be permitted to 
choose any other mode of dying, and thus the country will, in due time, be purified in the most effectual 
manner. 

The author having thus far silenced the opponent, attempts to justify binding tbe poor widow to the corpse 
of her deceased husband, heaping wood upon her, and pressing her down with bamboos. For this purpose he 
makes the opponent, after acknowledging that the advocate for the system had given the “just sense of vari¬ 
ous Shasters,” observe, that instead of causing the women to mount the burning pile, they make them first 
mount the pile, and then, having tied the widows to the corpse of their husbands, heap over them wood 
and large bamboos, and burn them to death. “ We proclaim that you must not slay women in such a 
manuer.” The advocate does not reply by denying the truth of this shocking fact, or by urging that 
it is too strongly stated; but he defends it by saying, “In whatever country the practice is to mount the 
full burning pile, there it is indisputable; but that in those countries where this is not the practice, this 
following of local custom is not inconsistent with the Shasters, quoting several authors to show that the 
usages of a country ought to be observed.” The opponent is then made to reply : “ By this rule, those who, 
residing in forests and mountains, make it their profession to kill living creatures, are to be held blameless.” 
“By no means,” says the advocate, “for the actions of these rude foresters are not approved by men 
of fidelity, and the laws on the head of Shuhu-murun have been regularly maintained by the holy sages, 
philosophers, and the learned.” The plain meaning is, that the learned introduced into Bengal this custom 
of binding women to the corpse of the deceased husband, heaping wood on them, and pressing them down 
with large bamboos, from a regard to the custom of the country, when no such custom existed till created 
by them! 

The manner in which the advocate justifies the violation of the woman’s promise to mount the burning pile 
is more singular. The woman, before she burns, pronounces what is termed the sunkulpa, which is couched 
in the following terms.—“ I will mount the burning pile” Adverting to this, the opponent says, “ How can 
the sunkulpa be completed, because it is pronounced with a promise to mount a burning pile? instead of 
which they mount it before it touches fire.” This difficulty the advocate removes in a moment. “ What¬ 
ever you say regarding the incompletion of the sunkulpa, arises from our inattention; for, should a little part 
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of a village or a cloth be consumed by fire. It is then said, even by learned men, that the village or cloth 
was burnt.” 

In the same manner a little burning pile is also called a burning pile, and in that case the sunkulpa was not 
incomplete. As much as to say, if a single twig be set on fire, this constitutes a burning pile ! 

The next reply, for its levity and falsehood, is, if possible, more disgusting . The opponent is made to an¬ 
swer; “ I approve of your saying this ; but from what instances do the people attending funeral ceremonies 
tie up the women that are about to mount the burning pile ? and why are they not guilty of the sin of slaying 
women ?” To this the advocate replies : “ In the aforesaid text of Ilarecta it was expressed, that until the wo¬ 
men themselves cause their bodies to be consumed in the fire, they cannot finally get rid of their sex. In 
which case, should any part of their bodies, while burning asunder in the piles, be slipped out thereof , it 
cannot be wholly consumed .” It is difficult to say, whether the indelicacy , levity , or falsehood of this reply be 
most to be detested. For men thus to sport with decency , humanity , and truth, in defence of mu kdkr, is of itself 
sufficient to condemn for ever the inhuman custom. The opponent having expressed his approbation of this 
reason for binding women, has only one scruple left , which is, whether those who assist in burning the 
widow are not guilty of sin. To this the advocate replies, that it rather exalts them to glory, than renders 
them guilty of sin, which he confirms by reciting the following example from the Xlulsya-pooran : —“ There 
was a prostitute, named Leelavutee, who, having resolved to make an offering of an artificial salt-hill, and the 
goldsmith undertook the work, and perceiving it to be a divine action, he took nothing from the girl for his 
hire, but constructed for her a salt-hill with so much elegance that afterwards, in reward thereof, the said poor 
and theological goldsmith, together with his wite, was endowed with immense riches, and became himself the 
monarch of the seveu-dweep universe, with a shining form equal to the rays of ten thousand suns.” Hence 
lie gives the opponent to understand, that whoever assists in burning a widow is likely to reap glory, as well 
as this theological goldsmith for assisting the prostitute in her devout offering. Thus do the supporters of 
this system, by the most idle fables as well as the most indecent examples , trifle with the real murder of their 
female relatives. 

Subjoined are a few extracts from a document, drawn up in Sanscrit by Mrityoonjuy - Vidyalunkur (the chief 
pundit successively in the College of I ort YV illiam, and in the Supreme Court), at the request of the chief 
Judge in the Suddei Dewanee Adawlut, who wished him to ascertain, from a comparison of all the works 
extant on the subject, the precise point of law relative to burning ividoics , according to those who recommend 
the practice. This document, as the compiler of it, from his own extensive learning and the assistance of his 
friends, had an opportunity of consulting more works on the subject than almost any pundit in this Presidency, 
may be regarded as possessing the highest legal authority according to the Hindoos. After having consulted 
nearly thirty works on the subject, current in Bengal and the northern, western, and southern parts of Hin- 
doostan, among which are all those quoted for the practice by the author of this pamphlet, he says “ Having 
examined all these works, and weighed their meaning, I thus reply to the questions I have been desired to 
answer. 1 he Juttee Mullah Uilas Shaster directs the following formula to be addressed to the bride, by the 
piiest, at the time ol marriage: ‘be thou perpetually the companion of thy husband, in life and in death.’ 
Hareeta, a later writer , says that it is the inheritance of every woman belonging to the four castes, not being 
pregnant, or not having a little child, to burn herself with her husband.” The compiler afterwards quotes 
itshnoo Moonee, as speaking thus “ let the wife either embrace a life of abstinence and chastity, or mount 
the burning pile; but he forbids the latter to the unchaste.” He then enumerates particularly the various 
rules laid down by him and others who have followed him on the same side of the question, relative to the 
lime and circumstances in which a woman is permitted to burn herself, and in what cases she is even by them 
absolutely forbidden. These extracts show that binding the woman, and the other acts of additional cruelty 
which the author of this pamphlet justifies, are totally forbidden. The Soodheehoumoodee, as quoted by the 
compiler, says “ Let the mother enter the fire after the son has kindled it around his father’s corpse; but 
to the father’s corpse and the mother let him not set fire; if the son set fire to the living mother , he has 
on him the guiU of murdering both a woman and a mother .” Thus the possibility of a woman being bound 
to her husband’s corpse is taken away: the son is not to be } in the least degree , accessary to the mother's 
death ; if she burn herselt at all, it must be by throwing herself into the flames already kindled. And the 
Nirnuya-sindoo forbids the use of any bandage, bamboos, or wood, by way of confining the woman on the 
luneral pile ; nor before she enters it must the least persuasion be used, nor must she be placed on the fire 
by others. 

Mrityoonjuy shows, from various authors, that though burning is termed optional, it is not to be recom¬ 
mended. To this effect he quotes the Vijuyuntee “ While bramhacharya and burning are perfectly option- 
al, burning may arise from concupiscence, but bramhacharya cannot ; hence they are not equally worthy 
how then can they be equally optional ? By bramhacharya the widow obtains bliss, though she have no son.*’ 
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He then quotes several authors, as declaring that women ought not to burn, because it is merely a work of 
concupiscence ; the Julwa ynala-vilat and others, as declaring that the practice is merely the effect of cupidity, 
and not the fruit of a virtuous and constant mind ; and the Mitakshura , as declaring that by embracing a life 
of abstinence the widow, by means of divine wisdom, may obtain beatitude ; and hence, a woman's burning 
herself is improper ; adding, that, informer ages nothing was heard of women burning themselves: it is found 
only in this corrupt age. 

The following is the conclusion drawn by this able pundit and jurist: — 

“ After perusing many works on this subject, the following are my deliberate ideas. I ishnoo-moonee and 
various others say, that, the husband being dead, the wife may either embrace a life of abstinence and chas¬ 
tity, or mount the burning pile : but, on viewing the whole, I esteem a life of abstinence and chastity to ac . 
cord best with the law: the preference appears evidently to be on that side. Vyas, Sungkoo , Ungeera , and 
Uareeta , speaking of a widow burning, say, that by burning herself with her husband she may obtain con¬ 
nubial bliss in heaven ; while, by a life of abstinence and chastity, she attaining sacred wisdom, may certain¬ 
ly obtain final beatitude. Hence to destroy herself, for the sake of a little evanescent bliss cannot be her 
duty; burning is for none but those who, despising final beatitude, desire nothing beyond a little short¬ 
lived pleasure. I regard a woman’s burning herself as an unworthy act, and a life of abstinence and 
chastity as highly excellent. In the Shasters appear many prohibitions of a woman’s dying with her husband , 
but against a life of abstinence and chastity there is no prohibition. Against her burning herself, the 
following authorities are found:—In the Meemagshadurshun it is declared that every kind of self-inflicted 
injury is sin. The Shankya says, that a useless death is absolutely sinful. The killing for sacrifice com¬ 
manded by the Shasters has a reasonable cause, and is yet sinful in a certain degree, because it destroys life. 
And while by the Meemangsha, either of the two may be chosen; by the Sunkhya, a life of abstinence and 
chastity is alone esteemed lawful. But by the Vedanta , all works springing from concupiscence are to be 
abhorred and forsaken; hence a woman’s burning herself from the desire of connubial bliss ought certainly to 
be rejected with abhorrence. 

“No blame whatever is attached to those who prevent a woman burning. In the Shasters it is said that 
Kundurpa being consumed to ashes by the eye of Siva, his wife, Iluttee, determined to burn herself, and 
commanded her husband’s friend, Mudhoo, to prepare the funeral pile. Upon this the gods forbade her: 
on which account she desisted, but by Kalee-das no blame is attached to them for this conduct. Thus also in 
the Shrec-Bhaguvut, a woman, named Kripee, had a son, a mighty hero, from love to whom she forbore to 
burn herself with her husband ; yet she was deemed guilty of no sin therein. Now also we hear of sons and 
other relatives attempting to dissuade a woman from burning ; yet they are esteemed guilty of no crime. It 
is also evident that a woman, in thus burning herself, dies merely from her own self-will, and from no regard 
to any Shaster ; such the command of a thousand Shasters would not induce to die. They merely reason thus : 

* By the death of my husband I have sustained an irreparable loss; it is better for me to die than to live.’ 
Hence a woman determines to die; and her relatives, seeing this mind in her, provide the funeral pile, and 
say, ‘ if you are determined to die, to die by falling from a precipice would be tedious, die in this manner 
thus a father who has a son determined to go to a distant country, finding all dissuasion vain, at length sends 
a guide with him who knows all the rivers and dangerous places. The various Shasters therefore describe 
this action as being merely that of one who, having received an incurable wound, is determined to die, whether 
by falling from a precipice, by fire, or by water.” 

After this full investigation, by one so able and possessing such opportunities, the subject, as far as relates 
to the law of the Hindoos, or to the countenance it receives from the Hindoo system, may well be supposed to be 
fullv before the public. While this practice is allowed to have been recommended by certain writers, it is 
evident that it was never considered as a law, or a religious injunction essential to the duty of a good Hindoo. 

I fit be a law, the greater part of India must have lived in a state of direct disobedience to the law's of their own 
religion; for, as the recommendation is directed to widows of every caste, it must have been imperative on all, 
at least as matter of conscience. Yet, if the number of widows burnt in Bengal annually exceeds not five 
hundred, it cannot have been obeyed even in Bengal, by at least ninety-nine out of a hundred of the popula¬ 
tion, and in the western part of Ilindoostan by a still greater proportion;* while, in the southern part of 
the British dominions, it is scarcely regarded at all. But many have condemned the very principle on which 
it has been recommended. Those who contend for the burning of widows hold, that certain deeds, though 
done from the most unworthy motives, are in themselves so available, as to merit a certain degree of recom- 
pence. All these deeds the more learned treat with the greatest contempt, declaring them to be nothing more 

• “ Supposing the entire Hindoo population of the Bengal Presidency to be 50,000,000, and the annual deaths to be 1 in 33, or above 
1,500,000 ; a sixth of this number, or 250,000, might, on a general computation, be assumed as the number of Hindoo females becoming 
widows, of whom little more than 600 devote themselves on the death of their husbands.” (Par- Papers, July 1825, p. 11.) a utu . 
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than vice in another shape. Thus, those who form the great support of the Hindoo system, totally condemn • 
cd the cent principle on which the practice is recommended, while they insist that the law commands a widow 
to lice a life of abstinence and chastity. That these compose the greater part of the Hindoos' may be inferred 
from the proportion of widows burnt alive when compared with the whole population of Hindoos tan. Such 
is the state of things relative to this practice, even when described by its most strenuous advocates. As a 
command it has not the least foundation in the Hindoo system. As a recommendation it has not been support¬ 
ed by one-fifth of the Hindoo writers on ethics or jurisprudence, nor practically regarded by a thousandth 
part of those who profess Hindooism. It is in direct opposition to the command of the great Hindoo lawgiver, 
grounded on principles completely subversive of the Hindoo system, and opposed to that course which the 
Hindoos believe to be the only path to final happiness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH CHOLADASA BRAMINS. 

Ongin of the Dravedah Choladasa Bramins — Religion — Occupation and means of subsistence—Marks worn on 
the forehead—Omens and Prognostications—Occupation of the Dravedah Choladasa women—House of 

The Dravedah Choladasa Bramins state that in the second age of the world or Trata 
yoogu* as declared by the Shasters, and in the auspicious reign of Sree Ramaf the son of 
Dasaradali-maha Rajah, of the Sooriavamoosum or the race of the sun, the northern parts of 

• The chronology of the Hindoos is wholly incredible and ridiculous. They divide their history into four yoogus or periods of time; the 
first they call sutyu voogu. The pundits describe the sutyu yoogu as being the period when the light of religion irradiated the whole earth, 
when its ceremonies were accompanied with the greatest splendours, and regarded with universal attention. This yoogu lasted 1,728,000 
years. Next to the sutyu came the trata yoogu, when it is said a quantity of sin was introduced into the world in the proportion of one to 
four. This yoogu lasted 1,296,000 years. After the trata came the dwapuru yoogu, when it is supposed a larger quantity of sin w'as intro¬ 
duced into the world, compared with the holiness in the world as two to four. This yoogu lasted 864,000 years. Last came the kali yoogu, 
(the present time), in which there remains only one ounce of holiness in the world, compared with three ounces of sin; and this will gradually 
diminish till there remains nothing but sin in the world. This yoogu has lasted nearly 5000 years. 432,000 is the whole period of this yoogu. 
Munoo says, that in the sutyu yoogu the prevailing virtue is devotion; in the trata, divine knowledge; in the dwapuru, sacrifice ; in the kali, 
liberality. 

The age of man has diminished in every yoogu. in the sutyu 100,000 years was the common age of man, in the trata 10,000 years, in the 
dwapuru 1000, and in the kali 100. 

Besides human annals, the Hindoos pretend to keep the accounts of the gods; hence their Shasters teach that a month of mortals makes a 
day of what are called the Pitrees, i. e. people who inhabit the heaven called Pitree-loku. A year of mortals is a day of the gods. 2000 
yoogus of the gods is a day of Brama. To know how many years of mortals are comprised in a day of Brama, these 2000 yoogus must be mul¬ 
tiplied by the number of years in the four yoogus of mortals, viz. 4,320,000 years, this 4,320,000 years multiplied by 360 gives the amount of a 
day of Brama, viz. 1,555,200,000 years of mortals. Brama lives or reigns 100 years, so that this old fellow's life or reign amounts to 
55,987,200,000,000 years of mortals, at the end of which another lakes his place, and he begins to reap the fruits of his actions. Another divi¬ 
sion of time the Hindoos call a kulpu, which comprises 432,000,000 years of mortals, measuring the duration of the world, and as many the 
interval until its renovation. Some persons say the world is totally destroyed at the end of the four yoogus; and other pundits hold, that then 
only a partial destruction takes place, and that the total destruction of the material world takes place only at the end of a kulpu. Anolhcr diyi 
sion of time they call a munwunturu, viz. the reign of a munoo. In each munwunturu there are 71 yoogus of the gods, or 281, if each of the 
four yoogus be reckoned as one. 

t It is agreed, among all the Pundits, that Rama, their seventh incarnate divinity, appeared as king of lyothya in the interval between the 
silver and the brazen ages; and, if we suppose him to have begun his reign at the very beginning of that interval, still three thousand three 
hundred years of the gods, or a million one hundred and eighty-eight thousand lunar years of mortals, wall remain in the silver age; during 
which, the fifty-five princes, between Vaivaswata and Rama, must have governed the world: but, reckoning thirty years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long succession of eldest sons, as they are said to have been, we cannot, by the course of nature, extend the second age 
of the Hindoos beyond sixteen hundred and fifty solar years. If we suppose them not to have been eldest sons, and even to have lived longer 
than modern princes in a dissolute age, we shall find only a period of two thousand years; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting mira¬ 
cles, we must cease to reason, and may as well believe at once whatever the Bramins choose to tell us. 

In the lunar pedigree we meet with another absnrdity, equally fatal to the credit of the Hindoo system : as far as the twenty-second degree 
of descent from Vaivaswata, the synchronism of the two families appears tolerably regular, except that the children of the moon were not aU 
eldest sons ; for, king Yayati appointed the youngest of his five sons to succeed him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four 
who had offended him: part of the Dacshan, or the south, to Vadu, the ancestor of Krishna; the north to Anu ; the east to Druhya; and the 
west to Turvasu, from whom the Pundits believe, or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, that we are descended. But of the subse¬ 
quent degrees in the lunar line they know so little, that, unable to supply a considerable interval, between Bharat and Vitatha, whom they call 
his son and successor, they are under a necessity of asserting, that the great ancestor of Yudhishthir actually reigned seven-and-twenty thousand 
years; a fable of the same class with that of his wonderful birth, which is the subject of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if we suppose his life 
to have lasted no longer than that of other mortals, and admit Vitatha and the rest trwhave been his regular successors, we shall fall into ano¬ 
ther nfesurdity ; for, then, if the generations in both lines wctc nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we shall find 
Yudhishthir, who reigned confessedly at the close of the brazen ago, nine generations older than Rama, before whose birth the 
silver age is allowed to have ended. The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the interval between the first and second ages, and the 
fifth, which soon followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded on historical facts. The fourth was the punishment of an impious 
monarch by the deity himself bursting from a marble column, in the shape of a lion ; and the fifth was the humiliation of an 
arrogant prince, by so contemptible an agent as a mendicant dwarf. After these, and immediately before Buddali, came three great war¬ 
riors all named Rama; but it may justly be made a question whether they are not three representations of one person, or three different 
ways of relating the same history; the first and second Rama are said to have been contemporary; but whether all or any of them mean Rama 
the son of Cush, 1 leave others to determine. The mother of the second Rama was named Cuushalya, which is a derivative of Cushala; and, 
signifying that his war-chariot bore him to all quarters of the world, yet the name of Cush, as the Cashmirians pronounce it, is preserved entire 
in that of his son and successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor Vicucshi; nor can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal 
Arabian vowel in the word Rama, mentioned by Moses, since the very word Arab begins with the same letter, which the Greeks and Indians 
eonld not pronounce; and they were obliged, therefore, to express it by the vowel which most resembles it. On this question, however, l assert 
nothing; nor on another which might be proposed, Whether the fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegorical stories of the two presumptuous mo- 
narchs, Nimrod and Belus ? The hypothesis, that government was first established, laws enacted, and agriculture encouraged in India, by Ra¬ 
ma, about three thousand eight hundred years ago. agrees with the received account of Noah’s death, and the previous settlement of his im* 
mediate descendants.— Maurice's Atxcient History of Uindostan. 
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Hindoostan were known only by the name of Tyothya* (Oude), comprising the kingdom and cities of Sree 
Kama’s empire, but the remaining portions of this extensive peninsula lying off the Coromandel Coast, 
southward of Cape Comorin, was one centinued range of wild forests and hills, untrodden by human steps, 
and inhabited only by wild beasts. But, upon the various contests which successively followed each other, 
between the gods and the Rakshas (giants), it is said that mountains were thrown out of their places, and 
hills and valleys torn up by the roots to destroy each other in their rage, by which fearful incidents, we are 
told the southern parts of Hindoostan became a wide extended plain, in which state it was afterwards peopled, 
and cities and empires were established, by a powerful monarch called Chola-maha Rajah. It was in the 
reign of this king, that a few families of the Dravedah Vadamaul B ram ins were distinguished with peculiar 
favour, on whom Chola-maha Rajah bestowed immense riches and lands, so that they were esteemed high and 
honourable among their tribe, and hence denominated Dravedah Choladasa Bramins , but although their birth¬ 
place is said to be far towards the south, yet they are indiscriminately scattered over all parts of India. The 
generality of the Dravedah Bramins consider this sect as of a low origin, but others make no scruples what¬ 
ever, in cherishing every intercourse with them, even to giving and marrying among them. 

Religion of the Dra- Religion* -Siva, is with them the chief object of worship, and other tutelar deities, such as 
vedah Choladasa Doorga, Parvatee, Meenamba, are also adored. They differ in no material points from the 
rest of their tribe in regard to the religious and other ceremonies. 


Occupation and Their Occupation is likewise reading the Vedas, and instructing others in its mysteries, 
means of subsist- They subsist upon the produce of their lands, and other gifts bestowed on them by the 
PU<e Rajahs and oilier wealthy persons; but those who have not these advantages, employ them¬ 

selves under the European Collectors, and Zillah Magistrates, in the capacity of Accountants and Registrars 
and others again trade, in various merchandizes, in conformity to an ancient saying in the Shasters, " live ac¬ 
cording to time,' but in whatever station they may be placed, they observe strictly their religion, and never 
swerve in the least from the established laws of the Shasters. 


Marks worn on the Forehead.— The distinguishing marks worn on the forehead by this sect are also tlie 
same as the Dravedah Vadamaul sect. 

Omens. The Omens and prognostics of this sect are nearly the same as the generality of the Bramins, 
but they particularly observe the following very curious prognostication. 

Prognostication of Events by the Sneezing of a Person.— Sunday , Is/ Watch, (from 6 to 9 o'clock a. m ,J 

If a person sneezes in the East, it foretels success and benefit in your undertakings and circumstances. 
South-east, uncertainty and doubt. South, intimates the coming of friends or relatives. South-west, good 
and beneficial tendencies will shortly follow. West, troubles are impending. North-west, friendlv visitors 
are expected. 

Second Watch (from 9 to 12 o'clock a. m.) 

If a person sneezes in the East, you will hear good news. South-east, your thoughts are uncertain. South, 
there is no evil. South-west, prepare for troubles and sorrows. West, health and prosperity are attendant 
on you. North-west, great losses and misfortunes. North, expect some guests. North-east, foretels cala¬ 
mities and death. 


Third Watch (from 12 to 3 o'clock p. m.) 

It a person sneezes in the East, it intimates a shower of rain. South-east, your prospects are doubtful of 
success. South, ditto. South-west, great troubles. West, fortunes. North-west, is a token of death. 


Fourth Watch (from 3 to 6 o'clock r. m.) 

It a person sneezes to the East, it prognosticates good. South-east, there is something to be feared. South 
your thoughts are doubtful. South-west, sorrows are awaiting you. West, prepare to welcome friends! 
North-west, foretels of some death. North, great misfortunes. North-east, troubles.f 

MONDAT-Krrf Watch —If a person sneezes to the East, it intimates good. South-east, much troubles 
South, foretels the recovery of any thing that is lost. South-west, great sorrows are impending. West pro¬ 
mises health to you. North-west, great calamity and death. North, warns you of coming misfortunes. 
North-west, o t the coming of friends. 


• The Hindoos traditionally believe that lyothya is a sacred place where Rama still lives, its inhabitants are described as a species ofraon- 
n eS , S ’ m y3 ; f °, n ,mnn b ° dieS; and !t is said lhat ifwe venture ,o enter its precincts, we shou d be de- 


t The same Shaster is consulted for the four watches of the night. 
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Second Watch.— If a person sneezes to the East, it bespeaks doubtfulness to your thoughts. South-east, 
health and happiness. South, troubles. South-west, expect guests. West, great misfortunes. North-west, 
you will hear something to your benefit. North, prepare for some calamitous event. North-east, some un¬ 
expected friends will visit you. 

Third Watch— If a person sneezes to the East, there is certain hopes of success. South-east, doubtful. 
South, health. South-west, foretels domestic calamity. West, some great misfortunes. North, profit and 
riches. North-east, the coming of some near relatives. 

Fourth Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it prognosticates death. South-east, some calamitous 
event. South, success to your undertakings. South-west, troubles. West, promises health. North-west, 
some beneficial tendencies. North, the coming of friends or relatives. North-east, betokens no harm. 

Tuesday — First Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it is a good saying. South-east, doubtful. South, 
expect to see a female friend or relative. South-west, trouble. West, health and happiness. North-west, 
]u*ognosticates death to yourself or friends. North, profit and gain. North-east, some dire misfortunes will 
shortly follow. 

Second Watch .—If a person sneezes to the East, it is a sure token of death. South-east, good. South, 
you will soon beget a daughter. South-west, you will experience great troubles. West, success and bene¬ 
fit. North-west, great evils. North, intimates the coming of some intimate friends. North-east, troubles, 
and quarrels, and bloody events will take place. 

Third Watch .—If a person sneezes to the East, prepare to see company. South-east, success will attend 
your wishes. South, doubt. South-west, broils and bloodshed. West, great riches and profits are promis¬ 
ed. North, tells you of a sultry weather. North, health and prosperity. North-east, trouble and sorrows. 

Fourth Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, you are warned to fortify yourself to meet with great trou¬ 
bles. South-east, intimates some good events. South, doubtful. South-west, intimates the coming of a 
young woman. West, threatens you with evils. North-west, good. North, death. North-east, ditto. 

Wednesday — First Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it is a token of some happy news. South¬ 
east, doubtful. South, good. South-west, is an omen of death. West, health and prosperity. North-west, 
threatens you with sickness. North, acquaints you of 6ome calamity to take place. North-east, troubles. 

Second Watch.—If a person sneezes to the East, it foretels great misfortunes. South-east, troubles. 
South, of bloody events. South-west, good. West, there is something to be feared. North-west, good. 
North, if you expect rain, you will be disappointed. North-east, some fortunate circumstances will take 
place. 

Third Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it intimates the coming of friends or relatives. South-east, 
your plans are doubtful. South, you will recover what you have lost. South-west, warns you of coming 
misfortunes. West, health. North, bloodshed and strife. North, bespeaks some good. North-east, trou¬ 
bles. 

Fourth Watch.—\l a person sneezes to the East, it prognosticates death. South-east, good. South, some 
angry broils will follow. South-east, happiness. West, an omen of rain. North-west, great losses. North, 
you will see company. North-east, your wishes are doubtful. 

Thursday — First Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it is a good sign. South-east, doubtful. 
South, intimates the coming of good people. South-west, troubles. West, you will obtain much profit. 
North-west, is a token of death. North, good tidings. North-east, death. 

Second Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it is a sure token of some malice brooding about you. 
South-east, good. South, it tells of death. South-west, intimates the coming of a maiden into your family. 
West, doubtful. North-west, a near friend will come. North, death. North-east, it is a good omen. 

Third Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it promises much gain and profit to you. South-east, is an 
omen of death. South, happiness. South-west, doubtful. West, prepare to see friends. North-west, you 
will have great losses. North, you will experience much blessing. North-east, death. 

Fourth W 7 atch.—\f a person sneezes to the East, it is an omen of death. South-east, profit. South, it is 
a good omen. South-west, happiness and health. ^Yest, the coming of relatives. North-west, doubtful. 
North, the coming of a maiden. North-east, you have much to fear. 

Friday— First Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, you will be married. South-east, good. South, 
you will expect delay in your business. South-west, there is much to be feared. West, you will meet with 
friends. North-west, success to your undertakings. North, great gain. North-east, doubtful. 

Second Watch. —If a person sneezes to the East, it is a doubtful omen. South-east, good. South, troubles, 
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South-west, you will have some benefit. West, your relatives are coming to visit you. North-west, hap¬ 
piness. North, there will be rain. North-east, death. 

Third Watch .—If a person sneezes to the East, it is a happy omen. South-east, very good. South, great 
troubles. South-west, you have much to fear. West, happiness. North, is a certain token of some dire 
misfortunes. North-east, great losses. 

Fourth Watch.— If a person sneezes to the East, it warns you of troubles. South-east, you will enjoy hap¬ 
piness. South, is a doubtful saying. South-west, an indication of death. West, you will have much 
profit. North-west, there is rain. North, you are threatened with bloody evils. North-east, promises 
much profit. ' 


Saturday —First Watch .—If a person sneezes to the East, it is a good omen. South-east, crosses and 
disappointments. South, friends are coming. South-west, obtain places of emolument. West, forewarns 
of sorrows. North-west, good. North, friends may come. North-east, you will have profit. 

Second Watch.—U a person sneezes to the East, it is good. South-east, happiness. South, you will 
obtain a maiden. South-west, death. West, sorrows. North-west, good. North, you will see friends. 
North-aast, much profit. 

Third Watch.—If a person sneezes to the East, it means you no harm. South-east, happiness. South, 
great misfortunes. South-west, disappointments. West, sorrows. North-west, some friends are coming’ 
North, ditto. North-east, the coming of a female friend. 

Fourth Watch.—If a person sneezes to the East, it is good. South-east, be careful. South, doubtful 
South-west, friends are coming. West, prepare for dire misfortunes. North-west, success to your thoughts 
North, you will shortly enjoy the happiness of children. North-east, intimates unhappiness and misery. * 

Occupation of the Occupation of the Braminee Women.—T he women of this sect rise in the morning before 
women. their husbands and purify the house by sprinkling a solution of water and cow-dun- and hav¬ 

ing cleaned their cooking utensils, &c. repair to a river or tank, and perform ablution; in performing this thev 
generally immerse themselves in water with their cloths on, so that they return home wet, bearing water from 
thence m a brass vessel, with which they dress their food, &c.,and in the meantime make the neefssary prepa¬ 
rations for the poojah which is to be performed by the husband after he lias risen from bed; the articles which 
she must keep in readiness are, coloured rice, mango leaves, derbu grass, pieces of sticks and the salagrama 
incense, or the sacred tolasee leaves and flowers, she then proceeds to prepare the rice and vegetable curries 
for food, having done this, she offers them to the gods, and throws a handful of rice to the crows wilhout which 
ceremony they never eat. The husband who has by this time performed his usual ceremonies, sits to the 
meal placed before him,during which interval the wife at a little distance, waits upon him, and after he is satis- 
lied and proceeds to his daily avocations, she also partakes food, and then chamrin^ W n i^i i 

»Hh Jo.v.1, flower,, Sc, _ ft. „a y ii ,uch WWd „ s 

House of Mourning.—I t is common when a member of the family is dead for the wom™ „ 4 v 
corpse, and make a loud and mournful lamentationf for some time. Under misfortunes and bereavfmentT the 
Hindoos give themselves up to boundless grief, in some such language as the following : — 

“ Ah ! m y Huree-das ! where is he gone—Ah! my child ! my child .' 

“ golden-image Huree-das who has taken—Ah ! my child! &c. 

“ I nourished and reared him, where has he gone—Ah ! my child! &e. ' 

“ Take me with thee—Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ He played around me like a golden top—Ah ! my child ! 

“ his face I never saw one—Ah ! my child ! & c . 

“ Let fire devour the eyes of menj—Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ continually called Ma! Ma ! (Mother ! Mother !) Ah ! my child ! &c. 

AH . my child ; saying Ma ! come into my lap. Ah! my child ! &c. 

“ Who shall now drink milk ? Ah ! my child ! &c. 

Jilt £ “ p ' a f r le -“"‘"S ,he - ° f "" 

- a, -m, a. y » weep, 

• This Science is further varied to the number of tWa * ... -r .v 

Slxaster connected with the above called Serra Shaster which obtains ffreatetedita ° * twr ^ ** female * &c ’ There « *™thcr 

f Vide chapter 5, page 26, also Plate 12. 

t When people saw the child they said—“O what a fine child i» “ wt.t » ... , ..., 

neighbours she attributes the loss of her child, and she therefore prays that as fire l ”, &C ' T ° 016 eTil eyes ( dcsir «>) of her 

these people may be burnt out. P th&t ’ M fire ca,ches ,he <« d consumes the house, so the eye, o{ 
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yours, it would not have died. This is the fruit of children : they come to give ns sorrow : they come not to 
bestow pleasure. What did the mother of Ramakrishna do ? Did she get her son back ? Two of the sons of 
such a great man died. Was he able to bring them back ? If crying would do, why cry alone ? half a dozen 
of us would come and assist you. Perhaps in a former birth you stole somebody’s child, and now your own 
is gone. You set the highest value on him, and therefore you weep; but if he had been worth any thing, he 
would not have left you. Go-go into the house and comfort those who are left. He was not your son ; 
but an enemy ; he has only brought sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of keeping him alive. 
Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the name of your guardian deity ; that will do you good hereafter. Why 
weep for him ? (the child). 

To this the mourner replies: “ Ah! mother! the heart does not receive advice. Was (his a child to be 
forgotten ! His forehead contained the marks of kingship. Ah I my child !—since it was born, the master 
never staid in the house : he was always walking about with the child in his arms.” She now, perhaps, breaks 
out again more violently—“ Who shall now stay in my lap ? Ah ! my child ! my child!” &c. Poor women 
not unfrequently break out in vehement exclamations against the god Yama, (death.) “ Ah! thou wretch 
Yama! Was this in thy mind ! 

If it be a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, the mother dwells on the support which such a son 
was to the family, as, 

“ Our support is gone—Ah ! my child! my child ! 

41 Now who will bring Rupees—Ah I coy child P* &c. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DRAVEDAH CHOLADASA BRAMINS. 

(The Act of Suttee, concluded from page 83.) 

The tendency of partial interference to promote the increase, celebrity, and legality of the Suttee—Authorities to 
show the propriety, safety, and facility of the abolition of the practice—Nature and success of efforts by the 
British Government in India, for the abolition of the Suttee—P robableprevalence of the practice at the present 
period—Necessity and propriety of persevering exertions till it is annihilated. 

The sentiment of the Poet, “ ’Tis but lame kindness that does its work by halves,” applies with peculiar 
force to the Regulations adopted in British India, relative to the Suttee. This appears from the sentiments 
of the great majority of the Indian Magistrates, as expressed in the eight volumes of Parliamentary Papers, 
on the burning of Hindoo Widows, printed July 1821, June 1823, June 1824, July 1825, May 1827, July 
1828, March 1830, and June 1830. A few extracts from these volumes may be interesting, to develop the 
nature and tendency of the partial system of prevention and mitigation, deter from the re-adoption of mea¬ 
sures too inefficient, and lead to the entire suppression of this horrid custom, wherever British influence can 
extend. The nature of the system, formerly adopted by the British Government in India, for the regulation 
of the rite of Suttee, appears from the following Draft of Directions to be issued by the Magistrates to the 
Police Darogahs :— 

“ Whereas, during the ceremony denominated ‘ Suttee,’ certain acts have been occasionally committed in 
direct opposition to the rules laid down in the religious institutes of the Hindoos, by which that practice is 
authorized, and forbidden in particular cases j as, for instance, at several places pregnant women, and girls 
not yet arrived at their full age, have been burnt alive ; and people, after having intoxicated women by ad¬ 
ministering intoxicating substances, have burnt them without their assent whilst insensible ; and, inasmuch 
as this conduct is contrary to the Shasters, and perfectly inconsistent with every principle of humanity (it 
appearing, from the expositions of the Hindoo law delivered by pundits, that the burning a woman pregnant, 
or one having a child of tender years, or a girl not yet arrived at full age, is expressly forbidden in the Shas¬ 
ters ; and also that intoxicating a woman, for the purpose of burning her without her assent, or against her 
wtll, is highly illegal, and contrary to established usage), the Police daroghas are hereby accordingly, under 
the sanction of Government, strictly enjoined to use the utmost care, and make every effort to prevent the 
forbidden practices above-mentioned from taking place within the limits of their thannahs. And they are 
further required, on all occasions, immediately on receiving intelligence that this ceremony is likely to occur, 
GI . t \ er l * iemselves to proceed to the spot, or send their mohurrir, or jemadar, accompanied bv a burkundaz 
of the Hindoo religion, to learn of the woman who is to be burnt, whether she has given her assent, and as¬ 
certain the other particulars above-mentioned, relative to her age, &c. &c. In the event of the female who 
is going to be burnt being less than sixteen years of age, or there being signs of her pregnancy, or on her de¬ 
claring herself in that situation, or should the people be preparing to burn her after having intoxicated her, 
.without her assent, or against her will (the burning a woman under any of these circumstances, being in di¬ 
rect opposition to what is enjoined in the Shasters, and manifestly an act of illegal violence), it will then be 
their duty to prevent the ceremony thus forbidden, and contrary to established usage, from taking place and 
to require those prepared to perform it, to refrain from so doing; also to explain to'them that in their persist¬ 
ing to commit an act forbidden, they would involve themselves in a crime, and become subject to retribution 
and punishment. But in the case of the woman being of full age, and no other impediment existing, they 
will nevertheless remain on the spot, and not allow the most minute particular to escape observation And 
in the case of people preparing to burn a woman by compulsion, or after having made her insensible by ad¬ 
ministering spirituous liquors or narcotic drugs, it will be then their duty to exert themselves in restraining 
them , and at the same time to let them know that it is not the intention of the Government to check or for- 
bid any act authorized by the tenets of the religion of the inhabitants of these dominions, or even to require 
at any express leave or permission be obtained previously to the performance of the act of Suttee, and the 
Police officers are not to interfere or prevent any such act from taking place. And, lastly, it will be heir 
duty to transmit, immediately for the information of the Magistrate, a full detail of any measures which they 
may have adopted on this subject And also, on every occasion, when, within the limits of their thannahs 3 ; 

^nthlyTeportsd’* P ’ * 8ame being lawfully conducted, they will insert it in the 


• Tar. Tapers, to!, v. pp. 38, 39. 
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Calcutta, October Qth, 1815. 

N. B. Instructions were subsequently communicated, that a Braminee must not burn on a separate pi e, 
and a child, under three years of age, was not to be left without a written security fiom some one, that it 

should be provided for * . . 

The nature and influence of the system of legalizing the practice of Suttee, appear from tne following ex¬ 
tracts, which might be greatly increased, if requisite:— 

W. Ewer, Esq., Acting Superintendent of the Police, Lower Provinces, in 1818, observed: It appears 

to me that, if the practice be allowed to exist at all, the less notice we take of it the better, lhe inteifeiet.ee 
of the Police may, in some cases, have induced compliance with the rules of the Shasters; but the official at 
tendance of the darogah stamps every regular Suttee with the sanction of the Government; and I must humbly 
submit, that authorizing a practice is not the way to effect its gradual abolition, ’f 

The late Marquis of Hastings stated, as his opinion of the system:—“The Governor General in Council 
is reluctantly led to express his apprehension, that the greater confidence with which the people perform 
this rite under the sanction of Government, as implied or avowed in the circular orders already in force, 
combined with the excitement of religious bigotry by the continual agitation of the question, may have tend¬ 
ed to augment, rather than diminish, the frequency of these sacrifices.”? 

(Calcutta, December, 1819).§ 

The increase referred to was evident from the returns of Suttees in the several districts subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort William, viz. in the year 

“ 1815 - - -378 

1816 - - 443 

1817 - - - 107 

1618 - - 839.”H 

f 

Relative to this increase, the Magistrates in the Ally pore District remarked“ The abstract statement of the 
number of Suttees exhibits the frequency of these abominable sacrifices so progressively and materially in¬ 
creased since the period referred to (from 1815 to 1818), as to justify our being confirmed in the belief, be¬ 
fore, more than once, expressed by this to the superior court, that any interference, save that of a total prohi¬ 
bition under the severest penalties, will ever be productive of a mistaken spirit of jealousy and opposition, 
which will hope, by encouraging the prevalence of this superstitious usage, to induce us to discontinue alto¬ 
gether our interference.”11 

“ Our Government,” says C. Smith, Esq., Second Judge in Calcutta, in 1821, “ by modifying the thing and 
issuing orders about it-orders which even the Government and the Sudder Judges themselves do not ap¬ 
pear clearly to comprehend-have thrown the ideas of the Hindoos upon the subject into a complete state of 
confusion. ' They will believe that we abhor the usage, when we prohibit it into tolo, by-an absolute and peremp¬ 
tory law. They have no idea that we might not do so with the most perfect safety. They conceive our power 
and our will to be commensurate." ** 

The Honorable Court of Directors, in a letter to the Governor General in Council, in 1823, express their 
opinion upon the subject of partial interference “ To us it appears very doubtful, (and we are confirmed in 
this doubt by respectable authority,) whether the measures which have been already taken have not tended 
rather to increase than to diminish the frequency of the practice. Such a tendency is, at least, not unnaturally 
ascribed to a regulation which, prohibiting a practice only in certain cases, appears to sanction it in all others. 
It is to be apprehended that, where the people have not previously a very enthusiastic attachment to the 
custom, a law, which shall explain to them the cases in which it ought not to be followed, may be taken as 
a direction for adopting it in all others. It is, moreover, with much reluctance that we can consent to make 
the British Government, by a specific permission of the Suttee, an ostensible party to the sacrifice; we are 
averse also to the practice of making British Courts expounders and vindicators of the Hindoo religion, when 
it leads to acts which, not less as Legislators than as Christians, we abominate.”ff 

The late Rev. T. Thomason, Chaplain in Calcutta, in a letter dated February, 1827, speaking of the Bengal 
Government requiring that the Suttee should be performed agreeably to certain regulations, observed 
“ The measure actually legalized it by British authority, to the great joy and benefit of the Bramins ; securing 
to them and even increasing their fees by multiplying the formalities. Every evil might have been anticipated 
from this unwise act. This regulation legalized the Suttees. The Government became by it, without intend¬ 
ing it particeps criminis. It pronounced that to be legal (under certain circumstances) which ought never, 

• Par. Papers, vol. i. pp. 41-43. See pp. 137, 114. t Par. Papers, vol. i. pp. 229. See pp. 232, 230. t PP- 211.242. 

§ His Lordship’s successor, Earl Amherst, declared, in March, 1837, “ I am very much inclined to believe, that half measures will be un¬ 
productive of good ; nay, that they arc not unlikely to pioduce positive evil; and I am not prepared to recommend an enactment prohibiting 
Suttees altogether.” Par. Papers, vol. viii. March, 1830, p. 133. 

|| Par. Papers, vol. i. p. 241. H p. 218, Sec also pp. 254—256. •• Vol. ii. p. 67. ft Par. Papers, vol. iii. p. 45, 48. 
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under any circumstances, to be deemed legal. If the Government interfere at all, their interference should 
be to abolish, and not to limit or sanction such an abomination. This I very strenuously maintained in argu¬ 
ment, with some persons officially concerned in the regulation. The question has often been asked, whether 
this regulation did in fact increase or diminish the number of Suttees. On a deliberate review of the whole 
case, l rest in the conviction , that the number has been increased rather than diminished .*** 

The Petition of the Natives of Calcutta, to Lord W. Bentinck, against the Regulation abolishing the Sut¬ 
tee, in the Bengal Presidency, presented January, 1830, shows the sentiments of the Hindoos upon the subject 
of partial interference:—“ The qualified measure did not answer the object proposed, the fact was, that the 
number of Suttees in Bengal considerably inci'eased in consequence , within a short time , and in order to ascer¬ 
tain the cause, a reference was made to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, who could assign no satisfactory cause 
to account for it. Though it might perhaps have occurred to gentlemen of so much experience, that the in¬ 
terference of Government, even to this extent, with the practice, was likely, by drawing to it the attention of 
the Native community in a greater degree than formerly, to increase the number of votaries ”f 

The Rev. T. Scott, of Aston Sandford, in his valuable Commentary, has the following remarks on Numbers 
xxxv. 33:—“ So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are ; for blood it defileth the land: and the land cannot 
be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by the blood of him that shed it” “ The connivance of our 

Government in the burning of widows, and in human sacrifices, and in other species of murder committed in 
our East Indian dominions, under the pretext of an idolatrous religion, is wholly unjustifiable, and burdens 
our land, and all connected with those distant regions, with the guilt of blood not expiated by that of those who 
shed it” 

It appears important to place upon record, the opinion of the Hindoos relative to the obligatory nature of the 
rite of Suttee. While some of them appear attached to the practice, it is grateful to see the prevalence of 
humane principles among this interesting people. Reference has been made to the great Hindoo sage. Menu; 
Sir W. Jones, in his translation of “ The Institutes of Menu,” thus describes the work :— 

“ This system of duties, religious and civil,and of law in all its branches, the Hindoos firmly believe to have 
been promulgated in the beginning of time by Menu, son or grandson of Brama; or, in plain language, the 
first of created beings, and not the oldest only, but the holiest of legislators.” His high character is described 
in the following terms: “ Menu sat reclined with his attention fixed on one object, the supreme God ; when 
the divine sages approached him, and, after mutual salutations, in due form, delivered the following address:— 

4 Deign, sovereign ruler, to apprise us of the sacred laws in their order, as they must be followed by all the 
four classes, and by each of them, in their several degrees, together with the duties of every mixed class; for 
thou, lord, and thou only among mortals, knowest the true sense, the first principle, and the prescribed cere¬ 
monies of this universal, supernatural Veda, unlimited in extent, and unequalled in authority.*” After a 
careful perusal of this work, not the slightest reference to the custom of the Suttee has been found. It con¬ 
tains various laws relative to females; a few extracts may be interesting:— 1 “ In his passage to the next world, 
neither his father, nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, w ill remain in his company; his 
virtue alone will adhere to him. When he leaves his corpse, like a log or a lump of clay on the ground, his 
kindred retire with averted faces : but his virtue accompanies his soul. Equal care must be taken of barren 
tcomen, of women xcithout sons, of women without kindred, of widows true to their lords, Sfc. A widow, who, 
from a wish to bear children, slights her deceased husband, by marrying again, brings disgrace on herself here 
below, and shall be excluded from the seat of her lord. Like those abstemious men (unmarried Bramins) a 
virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she have no child, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote herself 
to pious austerity. In childhood must a female be dependent on her father; in youth, on her husband; her 
lord being dead , on her sons ; if she have no sons, on the near kinsmen of her husband; if he left no kinsmen, 
on those of her father; if he have no paternal kinsmen, on the sovereign The duty of Hindoo widows is 
evidently a life of austere devotion till death, and the custom of Suttee is unknown in the institutes of the 
great legislator. 

In the bewasta, received from Mrityoonjuy, Pundit of the Supreme Court, in 1817, respecting the burning 
of Hindoo widows, and other sacrifices among the Hindoos, Menu is not mentioned among the various autho¬ 
rities quoted ; and it is acknowledged, “on the subject of anoogamun (Suttee) the Shasters exhibit a great 
variety of opinions ; but no difference prevails with regard to leading a life of austerity.**§ 

The late Rev. W. ard, in a letter to the Earl of Clarendon, relates the following remarkable fact .— fe In 
1817 I was riding near Scrampore, where there had been a Suttee ; after making inquiries respecting the fa¬ 
mily and rank of the widow, 1 addressed a few individuals on the crime in which they had been assisting. 

♦ Poynder’a Speech on Human Sacrifices in India, 1827, pp. 66—69. See pp. 32, 70, 99. 
f A si. Joum., July, 1830, p. 133. * * 

X Sir W. Jones'^ Works, vol. vii. pp, 249, 334, 271. 

$ Par. Papers, vol. i. p. 124. 
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One of these men answered,— Sir, whatever the act now committed may be, we have nothing to fear. You (the 
English Government) must see to that; for the Police Magistrate has been here and given the order, and accord¬ 
ing to that order the woman has been burnt”* 

In Malabar a summary of the laws of the Shaster was drawn up by the Natives, from which they actually 
conclude against the practice in the following terms:—“ From these texts it is clear, that the rules relative to 
the observance of anugamanum (Suttee) do not extend to the Keroola, and cannot be admitted to be perform¬ 
ed there, even if a person is willing to do so.”f 

Bruja Mohun, in his Strictures on the present system of Hindoo Polytheism, written in the Bengalee lan¬ 
guage, and printed in Calcutta, 1818, reprobated the practice of Suttee. " Promising heaven to your elder 
or younger sister—to your mother or grandmother—or daughter or friend—you bind them down with ropes 
and bamboos, and burn them on the funeral pile. When we witness the perpetration of these murders, does 
not nature itself move us to forbid them ? Some of you consider the drinking of wine, and the extinction of 
life, and the shedding of blood, as conducive to salvation—we do not. To burn defenceless women, to mur¬ 
der an aged father and mother, by immersing them in water, you esteem holy—we esteem these deeds unholy.”}: 

In 1819 a Petition was presented to the late Marquis of Hastings, from the Hindoo inhabitants of Calcutta, 
praying for the abolition of Suttees. IJow much it is to be lamented that this Petition was not regarded. r 
An extract only is given :—“ Your petitioners beg leave to submit, to the benevolent attention of your Lord¬ 
ship’s Government, that m the opinion of many of the most learned Bramins, founded upon the Shasters, all 
kinds of voluntary death are prohibited ; that Menu, whose authority is admitted to be equal to that of the 
Vedas, positively enjoins widows to lead a life of virtue and abstinence from sensual gratifications; that the 
Vedant, which contains the essence of the Vedas, as well as the Geeta, forbids all acts done with the view of 
future temporary reward ; and that amongst the inferior authorities, while some, as the Smritee Shasters, ac¬ 
tually prohibit all violent death: others, Mitakshura, declare the leading of a virtuous life preferable to dying 
on the pile of the husband; and a few only insist on the superior merit of concremation.”§ 

In 1823, cs When the meeting was held by the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta, to vote an address of thanks 
to Lord Hastings, on his leaving Bengal, Rhadacant Deb proposed, that Lord Hastings should be particularly 
thanked, for * the protection and encouragement which he had afforded to the ancient and orthodox practice 
of widows burning themselves with their husbands’ bodies a proposal which was seconded by Hurree Mohun 
Thakoor, another wealthy Baboo. It was lost, however ; the cry of the meeting , though all Hindoos , being de¬ 
cidedly against it”\\ 

Bam Mohun Roy, in his pamphlet entitled, “ A Conference between an advocate and an opponent of the 
practice of burning widows ,” states the sentiments of the humane and enlightened among the Hindoos on this 
subject“ The Veda declares ,—‘ By living in the practice of regular and occasional duties the mind may 
be purified. By healing and reflecting and constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption in 
Brama may be attained. Therefore, from a desire during life of future fruition, life ought not to be destroy¬ 
ed !’ Menu, Yagnyuvulkyu, and others, have, in their respective codes of law, prescribed to widows the 
duties of ascetics only. The ancient saints, and holy teachers, and their commentators, and yourself (advo¬ 
cates of the Suttee), as well as we and all others, agree that Menu is better acquainted than any other law¬ 
givers with the spirit of the Vedas. He has directed widows to spend their lives as ascetics.” It is thus 
closed ;—“ It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you (the advocates) are now ready to take this matter 
into your serious consideration. By forsaking prejudice, and reflecting on the Shaster, what is really conform¬ 
able to its precept may be perceived, and the evil and disgrace brought on this community, by the crime of 
female murder, will cease” 

“ I have heard,” says the Rev. H. Tovvnley, “ of the reply being repeatedly given to the expostulations of 
Europeans:—*//* there is any blame in our proceedings, it belongs to yourselves; for we are acting under 
British sanction ” He adds, “ The Native who instructed me in the Bengalee language (who was a Bramin 
of more than ordinary intelligence), frequently expressed his surprise, that Government did not issue an 
order, that no more Suttees should be permitted; intimating his conviction that no commotion whatever 
w'ould ensue.”H 

The Rev. E. Carey, late Missionary in Calcutta, at a public Meeting in Manchester, in 1828, observed,_ 

“ As the subject of Suttees had been mentioned, he would state his conviction, that all the real obstacles to 
the practice of burning tcidows existed at home. He did not mean to say, that obstacles were to be found in 
the wishes of any party, but in their misconception of the case. He had conversed with a Bramin and Pun¬ 
dit on the subject, who said, * If the practice is so heinous, why not suppress it 9* * They fear (Mr. C. observ- 

• Poynder’s Speech on Human Sacrifices in India, p. 65. See p. 114. f p. 217. j Friend of India, Dec. 1818. 

{ Poynder’s Speech, p. 220. See pp. 72, 222—224. j| Heber'a Journal, vol. i. p. 72. % Towniey’s Answer to the Abbe 

Dubois, pp. 180, 190. 
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ed) to hurt their religious scruples.’ ‘ What! (replied the Bramin,)—We have compulsory taxes on the 
braminical lands, and will it go nearer to our consciences, to save our daughters from the flames V ” 

The Journal of the Rev. W. Howell, at Cuddapah, contains the following passage:—" January 1, 1830. 
Received visits from many respectable Natives to-day; chiefly servants of the revenue and judicial department. 
Mr. Peggs’s pamphlet on Suttees being in my hand at the time, I entered into conversation with them on that 
topic. Some said it is supposed to be meritorious, when the wife puts an end to her life on the death of her 
husband. I replied, if that is the case why do not the men do so on the death of their wives? They observ¬ 
ed, because the men are at liberty to marry again. I said, so ought the women to be also. I asked them 
next, whether they would feel averse to Government abolishing such a practice among them ? They said, it 
was matter of indifference to them, but that it is better to preserve life than otherwise. Blessed be God for 
its abolition, by a late regulation, in Bengal.”* 

The following Supplicatory Lines addressed to the Marquis of Hastings before he left India, in January, 1823. 
Mvriads of hearts responded to these sentiments. O that this prayer had been heard. It is said, this Noble¬ 
man would have abolished this practice, “ if he could have relied upon the popular feeling being in his favor 
in our country, and that the danger was felt y not in Itidia, but 07ily in England /”f 


1 Ere thy benignant power retires 

From India, bless’d beneath thy care 
0 quench those foul unhallow’d fires, 

Which hell’s own flame has kindled here, 
The stain of earth and upper air! 

Then o’er the sea, 

The orphan’s blessing and the widow’s prayer 
Shall follow thee. 

O ne’er to man has pitying heaven 
A power so blest, so glorious given, 


Say but a single word and save 

Ten thousand mothers from a flaming grave, 

And tens of thousands from the source of woe, 

That ever must to orphan’d children (low ! 

Save from the flame, the infant’s place of rest, 

The couch b)’ nature given—a mother’s breast 
O bid the mother live—the babe caress her. 

And sweeter still its hoping accents bless her. 

India with tearful eye and bended knee, 

Hastings, her lord and judge, presents her plaint to thcc.’ 


The Collector of Ahmcdnugger, Capt. II. Pottinger, speaking of a Suttee that occurred in that city in 1818, 
stated“ I tacitly consented to the sacrifice, but at the same time positively refused any assistance towards 
defraying the expenses for the requisite clothes for the woman y or for the wood to form the pyre y and likewise 
declined to sanction the proceeding by my presemee or that of any person on my part . I have little doubt of tbe 
success of my interposition, in the majority of cases that may occur, when I have it in my power, to assure 
the tconian of the means of subsistance.^X A former volume of the Tar. Papers remarks :— u An encouragement 
seems at one time to have been held out to Suttees, by granting to the family of the victim a portion of free 
land, similar to the provisions of the descendants of sepoys killed on service. The instances arc far from nu¬ 
merous.’^ Chandgliurgh, Bombay Presidency, July, 1821. 

The nature of the system of discountenancing Suttees pursued on the Madras side of India was as follows: 
— <f Before any woman can destroy herself by burning, permission must be obtained of the Magistrate. On the 
request being preferred, the applicant is directed to wait a little for an answer; the Magistrate in the mean 
time sends for his Cutwal and instructs him to proclaim that acertain woman intends burning herself, but 
should any bunian or bukali be discovered selling any article required for the purpose to the said woman, or 
any cooly offering his assistance by carrying oil, wood, &c. to the spot appointed, the former shall be turned 
Out of the bazar, and the latter otherwise punished. It is also proclaimed that, should any crowd collect, the 
peons are to disperse it, and to confine to the Cutwal’s Choultry all persons resisting the Police authority; 
should any Bramin belonging to any public offices be seen in tbe crowd, or any of his relations aiding the 
ceremony, such servant shall be discharged from his situation . The whole of this being proclaimed, the appli¬ 
cant is desired to take leave. As may be expected, it has been observed, that with these restrictions 7io burning 
has taken place l—Prevent a crowd from collecting to icitness the immolations, f and rest assured no such ceremo¬ 
ny proceeds /”|| (R. Moligaipore, March, 1823.) 

The opinion of some of the more intelligent Hindoos, respecting the propriety and utility of humane and 
decisive measures for the prevention of this rite, appears by some letters in the Asiatic Journal for July, 1826, 
written in English by Natives of Bengal. Two or three short extracts only are given:— 

Ci Her brother Roopnarain Gosaul, who is supposed to be a wealthy man, and being so long in the Honor¬ 
able Company’s Service ought to be discharged from his place, and prosecuted in the Supreme Court for 
giving countenance to such an inhuman act. No body s anger should be minded when a life is concerned; she 
ought to be prevented to burn . If the Governor General gives orders to remove the woman from her relations , at her 
pronouncing that she will burn y and allow her to remain one day in a comfortable jdace with English ladies that 
understand the country's language, there is no doubt her mind shall be purified , and her foolish thoughts shall be 


• Evang. Mag., Sept. 1830, p. 407. f Account of York meeting relative to the Suttee, 1827, p. 5. j p ar> p 3 p Crfl 

vol. v. p. 20. Vol. i. p. 244. { Par. Papers, vol. iii. p. 47. (j See also Shepherd’s Inefficiency of the Eec. Esta. of 

India, 2d edition (Loudon), pp. 67, 68; and Asi. Jour., April, 1830, p. 260. 
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removed, and trill not be anxious to do such a base act as to burn with the dead person (Muddunmohun Mul- 
lick, Calcutta, January, 1826.) 

(< I fully agree with the sentiments contained in Muddenmohun s letter. If the Government in Council gi\e 
orders to remove all the women on pronouncing that they will burn, to be placed with an intelligent English 
person to persuade them to the contrary, and not allow any of the relations to converse, or make them take 
intoxicating drugs, they will never die in such an inhuman manner. I have lost my wife these six years y 
and have not married again for fear she may burn with my body at my death. The Hindoo women have 
no sense; they hear from their superiors the cremation is an holy act, and they are fools enough to listen to 
it, which onlv induces them to express their sentiments that they will burn ; and as soon as such a declaration 
is obtained, all the unfeeling relations use all their exertions to induce the poor unfortunate widows to suffer 
6uch a cruel death. I hope'you will not refuse to have this appear in your interesting Paper, and oblige me.” 
(Sunchurn Sill, Calcutta, January, 1826.) 

In some parts of Orissa a pit is used, and the woman, after circumambulating it three or seven times, 
throws herself into the fire. The author saw one of these pits at Juggernaut’s temple, in May, 1824, but 
did not hear of the Suttee in time to be present. Even from this pit the victim sometimes escapes. In the 
Par. Papers of 1825, is the following accountRahang, in the thannah of Pooree (Juggernaut), died August 
25, 1823, and his widow, Mussumut Munee, aged fifty, declared her intention of becoming a Suttee, and re¬ 
peated the declaration in the presence of the Police officers. In pursuance of this intention, the day follow¬ 
ing she went through the usual ceremonies, and threw herself into a burning pit, where the body of her hus¬ 
band was consuming ; but almost immediately leaped out and made her escape. She was severely but not dan¬ 
gerously burnt, and an engagement was taken from the managers of the village, binding themselves that 
she should be taken care of and proper remedies applied. She returned to her family and was received by 
them as usual.”* 

The Regulation of 1813, to confine the practice, as was anticipated, to the directions of the Shaster, has 
been given, and its impolitic and mischievous character is evident. To adduce another oroof, in addition to 
what has been advanced, J. F. Petty, Esq., Magistrate in the Southern Concan, in 1819, observed,— “ As 
far as my observation goes, I shall say that the humane intentions of the framers of the Regulations, regard¬ 
ing these ceremonies, will not be fully answered. Some few widows, perhaps, escape, as falling under ex¬ 
ceptions specified in the Bengal pundit’s reports; whilst, on the other hand, it can hardly be doubted, that 
the necessary presence of the Police officers of Government, at these immolations, stamps on them that cha¬ 
racter of strict legality , and seems to afford them that degree of countenance on the part of Government , which 
must produce an evil effect .”+ 

Previously to the adoption of Lord W. Bentinck’s decisive Regulation, of December, 1829, some preparatory 
steps appear to have been taken. The Rev. Mr. Smith, a Missionary at Benares, adverts to them in February, 
1829.*—“ Went out by the river side and conversed with a number of Bramins on religious subjects, and also 
brought in the order respecting the prohibition of Suttees. On hearing which, a Bramin exclaimed, * What 
has Government now arisen from sleep ? So many years has this cruel practice been carried on, and has 
compassion at last entered into their breasts? They ought to have prevented this horrid practice many years 
ao’o.’ It astonished me,” says Mr. S., “ to hear such expressions from a Hindoo.” An interesting statement 
is also given by him, of this prohibitory order being read by the Daroga at Gopcegunj, before more than 200 
Bramins and pundits: after which, the whole listened to his preaching the gospel, and some individuals seem¬ 
ed to be much affected by it. “ The English,” say they, “ now wish to enlighten us.” 

This prohibition enjoined, " That no Suttee should take place, in future, in the district; but should any 
woman feel determined to be burned with the corpse of her husband, notice should be given to the Magis¬ 
trate ; and should it be sanctioned, she must then gather firewood herself, and prepare the pile without mak¬ 
ing any fence to it, and it should be done in the presence of the daroga. After putting a slow fire to the pile, 
she must voluntarily get on it; and should any person be found assisting, advising, and encouraging her in 
the horrid deed, they should be prosecuted ; as the flames touch her body, should she wish to get off the pile, 
nobody should prevent her; and should any person be found threatening her, in order to keep her in the 
flame, that they should be prosecuted as murderers.’’^ 

Some measures of a similar character were also adopted by the Governor of Bombay, before the abolition 
of the Suttee in that Presidency. The India Gazette , in February, 1830, stated, w Although the burning of 
widows was chiefly practised in Bengal, yet it is well known that instances of it are not unfrequent in the 
territories subject to the other Presidencies. It is probable that the example of the Supreme Government 
will lead to the entire abolition of the practice; but, in the mean time, it is interesting to know the course 
which is adopted for its regulation where it is still permitted. Instructions, we understand, have been given 

• Par. Papers, vol. ill. pp. 109, 150. See toI. v. pp. 18, 19, 23. f Par. Papers, vol. i. p. 254. X Asi. Jour., Nov. 1830, p. 134. 
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by the Governor in Council at Bombay, to all the civil authorities of that Presidency, to the following effect: 
—That when a Suttee requests leave of a Magistrate, to burn with the body of her deceased husband, he is 
to assemble a punchayet of the most respectable Natives, who are to report whether permission should be 
given. This is wary treading on what is believed to be dangerous ground; but no one can suppose that the 
verdict of the Native punchayets against the unfortunate widows, will exonerate British rulers from the moral 
guilt of being accessaries to the sacrifice, or from the stigma which it attaches to their political government 
of the country. This mode of proceeding is probably as unobjectionable as any other that can be suggested, 
short of abolition ; but it is a mere subterfuge, and only proves the anxiety which men of humane and gener¬ 
ous feelings experience to remove, as far as possible from themselves, all participation in so unnatural and 
odious a transaction.”* 

The following is the Regulation for abolishing the Suttee u throughout the Territories immediately subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William, passed by the Governor General in Council, December, 4, 1829. 5? f 

“ The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the widows of Hindoos, is revolting to the feelings 
of human nature; it is no where enjoined by the religion of the Hindoos as an imperative duty; on the con¬ 
trary, a life of purity and retirement on the part of the widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a vast majority of that people throughout India the practice is not kept up nor observed : in some ex¬ 
tensive districts it does not exist; in those in which it has been most frequent it is notorious that, in many 
instances, acts of atrocity have been perpetrated, which have been shocking to the Hindoos themselves, and, 
in their eyes, unlawful and wicked. The measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent such acts have 
failed of success, and the Governor General in Council is deeply impressed with the conviction, that the 
abuses in question cannot be effectually put an end to without abolishing the practice altogether. Actuated 
by these considerations, the Governor General in Council, without intending to depart from one of the first 
and most important principles of the system of British Government in India, that all classes of the people be 
secured in the observance of their religious usages, so long as that system can be adhered to without violation 
of the paramount dictates of justice and humanity, has deemed it right to establish the following rules, which 
are hereby enacted to be in force from the time of their promulgation throughout the Territories immediately 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

II. “ The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the widows of Hindoos, is hereby declared ille¬ 
gal, and punishable by the Criminal Courts. 

III. “ First —All Zemindars, Talookdars, or other proprietors of land, whether Malguzaree, or Lakheraj ; 
all Sudder farmers, and Undcr-rulers of land of every description; all dependant Talookdars; all Naibs and 
other local agents; all Native officers employed in the collection of the revenue and rents of land on the part 
of Government, or the Court of Wards; and all munduls, or other head men of villages, are hereby declared 
especially accountable for the immediate communication to the officers of the nearest Police station, of any 
intended sacrifice of the nature described in the foregoing section; and any Zemindar, or other description of 
persons above noticed, to whom such responsibility is declared to attach, who may be convicted of wilfully 
neglecting or delaying to furnish the information above required, shall be liable to be fined by the Magistrate 
or joint Magistrates, in any sum not exceeding 200 Rupees, and in default of payment to be confined, for any 
period of imprisonment, not exceeding six months. 

“ Second —Immediately on receiving intelligence that the sacrifice declared illegal by this Regulation is 
likely to occur, the Police Darogah shall either repair in person to the spot, or depute his Mohurhir or Je¬ 
madar, accompanied by one or more Burkendazes of the Hindoo religion, and it shall be the duty of the 
Police officers to announce to the persons assembled for the performance of the ceremony, thatitis illegal, and 
endeavour to prevail on them to disperse, explaining to them that in the event of their persisting in it, they 
will involve themselves in a crime, and become subject to a punishment in the Criminal Courts. Should 
the parties assembled proceed in defiance of these remonstrances, to carry the ceremony into effect, it shall be 
the duty of the Police officers to use all lawful means in their power to prevent the sacrifice from taking place, 
and to apprehend the principal persons aiding or abetting in the performance of it; and in the event of the 
Police officers being able to apprehend them, they shall endeavour to ascertain their names and places of 
abode, and shall immediately communicate the whole of the particulars to the Magistrate, or joint Magistrates, 
for his orders. 

iC Third —Should intelligence of a sacrifice, declared illegal by this Regulation, not reach the Police officers 
until after it shall actually have taken place, or should the sacrifice have been carried into effect before their 
arrival at the spot, they will, nevertheless, institute a full inquiry into the circumstances of the case, in like 

• Asi. Jour., Aug. 1830, p. 206. 

t Par. Papers, vol. viii. June, 1830, pp. 4, 5. See a projected Regulation of the late J. II. Harington, Esq., Feb. 1827, in anticipation of 
the abolition of the Suttee, Par. Papers, vol. Yii. 1830, pp. 130—132. 
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manner as on all other occasions of unnatural death, and report them for the information and orders of the 
Magistrate, or joint Magistrates, to whom they may be subordinate. 

IV. “ First —On the receipt of the reports required to be made by the Police daroghas, under the provision 
of the foregoing sections, the Magistrate, or joint Magistrates, of the jurisdiction in which the sacrifice may 
have taken place, shall inquire into the circumstances of the case, and shall adopt the necessary measures for 
bringing the parties, concerned in promoting it, to trial before the Court of Circuit. 

“ Second—It is hereby declared, that after the promulgation of this Regulation, all persons convicted of 
aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by burning or burying her alive, whether the saciifice 
be voluntary on her part or not, shall be deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punish¬ 
ment, or by both fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the Court of Circuit, according to the nature and 
circumstances of the case, and degree of guilt established against the offender; nor shall it beheld to be any 
plea of justification that he or she was desired by the party sacrificed to assist in putting her to death. 

** Third —Persons committed to take their trial before the Court of Circuit, for the offence above-mention¬ 
ed, shall be admitted to bail or not, at the discretion of the Magistrate, or joint Magistrates, subject to the 
general rules in force, in regard to the admission of bail. 

V. tc It is further deemed necessary to declare, that nothing contained in this Regulation shall be constru¬ 
ed to preclude the Court of Nizamut Adawlut from passing sentence of death on persons convicted of using 
violence or compulsion, or of having assisted in burning or burying alive a Hindoo widow, while labouring 
under a state of intoxication or stupefaction, or other cause, impeding the exercise of her free-will, when, 
from the aggravated nature of the offence proved against the prisoner, the Court may 6ee no circumstance 
to render him or her a proper object of mercy.” 

This magnanimous act of the Government of Lord W. Bentinck, will be mentioned in terms of high appro¬ 
bation by all succeeding generations. He has acquired honours, in comparison of which, 

u The laurels that a Cffisar reaps are weeds/’ 

In the official " Letter from the Governor General in Council, to the Court of Directors,” relative to this 
important measure, are the following paragraphs, which appear worthy of the most extensive publicity. 

“ Your Honorable Court will be gratified by perceiving the great preponderance of opinions of the most 
intelligent and experienced of the Civil and Military Officers, consulted by the Governor General, in favour of 
the abolition of Suttees, and of the perfect safety with which, in their judgment, the practice may be suppress¬ 
ed. A few indeed were of opinion, that it would be preferable to effect the abolition by the indirect interfer¬ 
ence of the Magistrates, and other public officers, with the tacit sanction alone on the part of Government; 
but we think there are very strong grounds against the policy of that mode of proceeding, independently of 
the embarrassing situation in which it would place the local officers, by allowing them to exercise a discretion 
in so delicate a matter. To use the words of the Governor-General, we were r decidedly in favour of an open 
avowed and general prohibition, resting altogether upon the moral goodness of the act , and our power to 
enforce it. 9 

“ In conclusion, we venture to express a confident expectation, that under the blessing of Divine Provi¬ 
dence the important measure which we have deemed it our duty to adopt, will be efficacious in putting down 
the abhorrent practice of Suttee, a consummation, we feel persuaded, not less anxiously desired by your 
Honorable Court, than by every preceding Government of India, although the state of the country was less 
favourable in former times than at present, for its full and complete execution. It would be too much to ex¬ 
pect that the promulgation of the abolition will not excite some degree of clamour and dissatisfaction, but we 
are firmly persuaded that such feelings will be short-lived; and we trust, that no apprehension need be enter¬ 
tained of its exciting any violent opposition, or any evil consequence whatsoever. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) W. Bentinck. 

CoMBKRMERE. 

“ Fort William, ) W. B. Bayley. 

4th December , 1829.) C. T. Metcalfe.”* 

The Madras Governor in Council, speedily followed the noble example of the Supreme Government in 
Bengal, and enacted a similar Regulation, bearing date February 2,1830. In the letter upon the subject to the 
Honorable Court of Directors, are the following important remarks :—“ We fully concurred in Mr. Lushington’sf 
opinion, that so far from this inhuman practice being strictly enjoined by the most celebrated and revered of 
the Hindoo lawgivers, a life of piety and virtue was, by them, specially ordained to be observed by widows; 


• Par. Papers, rol. via. 1830, pp. 3, 4. 
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and that the abolition of this cruel and revolting custom would be an act of duty and of mercy, to that small 
portion of the Hindoos who still adhered to it, provided it could be accomplished without entailing worse 
consequences upon the people at large, and upon our empire over them. Having, therefore, under consider¬ 
ation, the long experience which all classes of the people have now had of that spirit of toleration and re¬ 
gard, for all their religious institutions, by which our Governments have always been distinguished; reflect¬ 
ing also upon the present tranquil state of these territories, and of our political relations throughout India, 
we felt no apprehension, that the few who may be disaffected to the Company’s power, would be able to 
excite any serious misconstruction from our execution of what has been so long the humane desire of your 
Honorable Court, and we therefore resolved, that the time had now arrived when this barbarous custom 

might be safely prohibited.”* . 

The Suttee was abolished in the Bombay Presidency, before the close of the year .. e s j a 
Journal contains the following “ Motion of thanks to Sir John Malcolm, from the Bombay Missionary mon, 
bearing date November 1, 1830:—^ That the grateful acknowledgements of the Union should be presented to 
the Honorable Major General Sir John Malcolm, G. C. B., Governor of Bombay, for the facilities which 
he has granted for the preaching of the gospel in all parts of the Bombay Territories, for his honourable exertion* 
in the abolition of Suttee, and for the kind manner in which he has countenanced Christian education.” The 
“ Reply” is so honorable to all parties, that its insertion cannot but be acceptable to the reader: Sir, I 

entreat you to convey to the Bombay Missionary Union, that they may communicate to the Societies, of which 
they are agents, my warm and sincere thanks for the kind expression of their sentiments ; and I beg that you 
will assure them, that it is solely to their zeal and Christian humility, combined as I have ever found it, 
with a spirit of toleration and good sense, that I owe any power I have possessed of aiding them in their good 
and pious objects, which, pursued as they are, by the members of the Societies who have honoured me with 
their approbation, must merit and receive the support of all who take an interest in the promotion of know¬ 
ledge, the advancement of civilization, and the cause of truth. 

The probable prevalence of the Suttee at the present time in the tributary, allied, and independent states 
of India, and in the Asiatic Islands, is a subject of much interest. It may be presumed, that this unnatural 
custom being abolished within the territories of the Honorable East India Company, the respective Govern¬ 
ments will be led to promote its suppression wherever their influence can be exerted. 

An interesting Paper, read before the “ Institute of France gives the following information respecting 
Jlindoostan. Allies and Tributaries of the British Government in India: <e Ihe Nizam,inhabitants,ten mil¬ 
lions ; the Rajah of Nagpore, inhabitants, three millions; the King of Oude, inhabitants, three millions ; the 
Guicowar, inhabitants, two millions; the Rajah of Mysore, inhabitants, three millions ; the Rajah of Sattarah, 
one million and a half; Travancore and Cochin, one million ; Rajahs of Jeypore, Bicanere, &c., Holkar, the 
Seiks, the Row of Cutch, and a multiplicity of other chiefs—total inhabitants, fifteen millions. Independent 
States —The Rajah of Nepaul, inhabitants, two millions; the Rajah of Lahore, inhabitants, three millions ; 
the dominions of Sindia, inhabitants, four millions.” Happy day when British and Christian influence rea¬ 
lizes the abolition of the Suttee, and every inhuman custom among these numerous tribes and nations. 

In Nepaul, an independent state north of Bengal, the rite of Suttee lias existed, and it may be feared 
is still practised. Hamilton, in his account of this state, observes :—“ The higher ranks, when not compell¬ 
ed by the most urgent necessity, conceive their women, and their widows ought to burn themselves with their 
husbands’ corpse, the custom being more prevalent than in most parts of India, the vicinity of Calcutta excepted . 
In November, 1816, the Rajah of Nepaul, while the ministers and principal persons of the Court were delibe¬ 
rating, regarding the expediency of having vaccinated, died of the small pox, at the early age of 21 years. One 
of his queens, one of his concubines, and Jive female attendants were burnt alive along with the corpse. The 
last words of the unfortunate queen w f ere collected, and treasured up ; as whatever a Suttee utters is suppos¬ 
ed to be prophetic.”:}: The Calcutta John Bull, in January, 1824, contained the following appalling fact :— u Ge¬ 
neral Bheem Syre’s eldest nephew, Vizier Singh, arrived at Nepaul in November, and died December 3d. 
The following day the body was burnt, and along with it, two of his wives and three slave girls! the latter 
had not the honour of being burnt on the same pile, but had one to themselves. The brother of the deceas¬ 
ed, wdth his nephew in his arms, lighted the funeral fires—such being the custom ! Suttees are not unfre¬ 
quent in the valley . A curious one took place some months ago, of a woman burning herself with her seducer, 
who had been killed by her husband. So much for religious ordinances /” 

“ By accounts lately received from the Hill country, twenty-eight females were burnt with the remains of 
one of the Rajahs ; there appear to have been two other women who escaped; one was pregnant, the other 
resisted all importunity to be burnt. How can we expect that these horrid practices will cease among the 
neighbouring heathen princes, while they are countenanced by the British Government !”§ Surely the con- 

• Par. Papers, vol. viii. 1830, p. 6. f Asi. Jcrar., April, 1.831, p. 195. } Ham. Hind., toI, ii. pp. 672, 684, 689. 

$ Proceedings of Manchester Meeting relative to Sntteea, May, 1827. 
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duct of Britain, in suppressing this horrid rite in her eastern dominions, will lead to its extirpation in every 
part of Asia. 

The writer of “ Sketches of India," observes “ In the middle of the hills of Upper Tibet, (beyond Depra,) 
are many rude piles of stones four or five feet high, erected in the simplest manner. On a few of them moss 
had gathered and imprinted age and decay. On inquiry I learned that these were the monuments of Suttees, 
and that in these peaceful regions, they were very frequent." 

The Asiatic Journal contains an account of a Suttee, in the little independent territory of Angria, 
contiguous to Bombay, subsequent to the abolition of the practice in the other Presidencies of India. “The 
widow ot a Isative of Bombay, in August, 1830, determining to perform the rite of Suttee, proceeded from 
Bombay to Allybagh, in Angria’s territory, where she ordered a pile to be erected. She refused to accept 
the dress which is usually -given by Angria, to Suttees coming to his country. Having performed the religi¬ 
ous ceremony preparatory to self-immolation, she approached the pile with courage, accompanied by a 
crowd of people, and the horsemen and other retinue furnished by Angria; and as she was about to ascend 
the pile, she took a pinch of snuff", and gave her nose-ring and ear-rings to her son, who was standing by 
her. She requested that the posts supporting the shade over the pile, (which are usually cut down, and 
thus shorten the sufferings of the Suttee,) might on no account be cut away.”* 

The Suttee probably still exists among the Jahrejas ofGuzerat and Cutch. Colonel Walker thus described 
its prevalence in 1801 : “It is remarkable that it is the practice of these rackelees, to perform Suttee with 
deceased Jahrejas, which is but rarely done by their wives. When Rao Lacka, the grandfather of Rao 
Raydim, the present chief of Cutch, died, fifteen rackelees burnt at his funeral pile! Two of these women 
were Mahomedans of the country, and another a Seedeen; the rest were Hindoos of different castes, but 
not one of Rao Lackas's wives sacrificed herself on this occasion. This deviation from the general Hindoo 
practice is merely the effect of another custom, as there is no law against a Jahreja’s wife burning with her 
husband, and she sometimes voluntarily devotes herself to the flames. This ceremony is less expected 
from the wife than the rackelee •, and these unfortunate females conceive it a point of honour to consume 
themselves with their lords, being often inspired with a dreadful emulation to become the first victim. 
It may be mentioned as another extraordinary deviation from the general custom of Hindoos, that, in 
the district of Hulwud, the wives of the lowest castes invariably burn with their husbands, which may be 
the reason that the Jahreja women excuse themselves; and, as it is only people of rank who keep rac¬ 
kelees, instances of this nature are not frequent.”f 

Sir John Malcolm, in his account of Malwa, in 1821, makes the following deeply interesting, but 
brief reference to the prevalence of the Suttee in the adjacent states:—“It is consolatory to state,’ that 
those shocking scenes which still occur on the death of the princes of Jay pore, Joudpore, and Oudipore, 
to swell whose funeral honours numbers of unwilling females are forcibly thrown upon the pile, hate long 
been unknown in Mahca."\ 

Crawford’s “ History of the Indian Archipelago ,” states the existence of the sacrifice of women, among 
the inhabitants of the Island of Bali. —“ In Bali, this practice is carried to an extent unknown even in India. 
When a wife offers herself, the sacrifice is termed Satya ; when a concubine, slave, or other domestic, Bela, 
or retaliation. A woman of any caste may sacrifice herself in this manner; but it is most frequent with those’ 
of military and mercantile classes. Women of the servile class seldom sacrifice themselves; and never of the 
sacred. It mostly occurs on the death of princes and persons of rank.” The Rajah of Blelliry stated, “that 
when the body of his father was burnt, 74 women sacrificed themselves with it. In 1813, 20 women sacrific¬ 
ed themselves on the funeral pile of Wayaham Balanteg. The female domestics of a chief, in numbers 
sacrifice themselves, as well as his wives.” 

“ the Dutch sent an embassy to the Sultan of Motaram, who saw an execution of this kind. The 

queen was dead. 1 he narrative states, ‘ The same day about noon, the queen’s body was burnt without the 
city, with twenty-two of her female slaves. The body was drawn out of a large aperture made in the wall. 
The female slaves destined to accompany the dead went before, according to their ranks; those of the lowest 
rank taking the lead, each supported from behind by an old woman, and carried on a badi § skilfully con 
structed of bamboos, and decked all over with flowers. There were placed before a roasted pig, some rice, 
some betel, and other fruits, as an offering to their gods; and these unhappy victims of the most direful idol¬ 
atry, were thus carried in triumph to the sound of different instruments, to the place where they were to be 
in the sequel, poniarded and consumed by fire. Each, there, found a particular scaffold prepared for her 
nearly in the form of a trough raised upon four short posts, and edged on two sides with planks. After mov¬ 
ing three times round in a circle, at the same pace at which they arrived, and 6till sitting in their litters, they 
were forthwith taken out of the vehicles, one after another, in order to be placed in the troughs. Presently 

• A8i. Journ., April, 1831, p. 188. f Par. Papers od Infanticide, 1824, p. 41, 

J Report on Malwa, Feb. 1821, Par Papers, rol. r. p. 44. $ A kind of litter. 
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five men and one or two women approached them, pulling off the flowers with which they were adorned, 
while at each occasion, holding their joined hands above their heads, they raised the pieces of the offering, 
which the other women, posted behind, laid hold of and threw upon the ground, as well as the flowers. Some 
of the attendants set loose a pigeon or a fowl, to mark by that, that their soul was on the point of taking its 
flight to the mansion of the blessed. 

At this last signal they were divested of all their garments, except their sashes, and four of the men seizing 
the victim, two by the arms which they held out extended, and two by the feet, the victim standing, the fifth 
prepared himself for the execution, the whole being done without covering the eyes. 

Some of the most courageous demanded the poniard themselves, which they received in the right hand, 
passing it into the left; after respectfully kissing the weapon, they wounded their right arms, sucked the blood 
which flowed from the wound, and stained their lips with it, making, with the point of the finger, a bloody 
mark on the forehead; then returning the dagger to their executioners, they received a first stab between the 
false ribs, and a second from the same side under the shoulder blade, the weapon being thrust up to the hilt, 
in a slanting direction towards the heart. As soon as the horrors of death were visible in the countenance, 
they were permitted to fall prone on the ground ; their limbs were pulled from behind, and they were strip¬ 
ped of the last remnant of their dress, so that they were left in a state of perfect nakedness. 

After this, the nearest relations, or others, washed the bodies, which were then burnt to ashes. The dead 
body of the queen was then brought forward, which was also consumed. The bones of the queen only were 
preserved, the rest having been gathered up and thrown away. When a prince or princess of the royal family 
dies, their women, or slaves, run round the body, uttering cries, or frightful howlings. The king designates 
next day, who are to be slaughtered. A woman whose husband dies is not obliged to follow this barbarous 
custom; yet those who do not offer themselves are shut up in a convent, and should they escape, and be taken, 
are then poniarded, dragged through the streets, and the body then cast to the dogs. At the funeral of the 
king’s two sons, who died just before the queen, forty-two women of one, and thirty-four of the other, were 
poniarded and burnt. On such occasions, princesses of the royal blood leap at once into the flames. The 
first wife of the younger of these two, having been married but three months, and very young, wished to be 
excused, and asked her father whether she ought to devote herself. Her father persuaded her to devote her¬ 
self, and the wretched young woman leaped into the flames. On the death of the reigning king, 100 or 150 
devote themselves to the flames, and then none are poniarded.”* 

Iherc are instances of the widows of the lower class choosing to burn with the dead body of their hus¬ 
bands, but these are very rare; whereas, when a king ches, xl is the invariable custom , for several of his widows 
to burn with him. At the death of a king, his wives of royal blood are asked if they will follow him, as they 
term it, into the other world, and on their assenting they are put to live apart, and are allowed to eat and 
drink the richest viands, to dress in the most costly apparel, and to visit their friends and relations as much as 
they please, in order that they may enjoy all this world’s delights previous to their going out of it. The king’s 
body is consumed separately, and a distinct pit of fire is prepared for each of the women who choose to burn. 
Here they part with their ornaments, and scatter presents among the people; after which, taking a crees they 
wound themselves slightly in the arms, and smearing themselves with the blood, mount the scaffold, and pre¬ 
cipitate themselves into the pit. In the last year, thirteen women, some of them blooming and youn-, were 
burnt alive in Hailing, upon occasion of the death of the old king. Some of them are said to feel their hearts 
fail, when they see the fire ; but the stage is so constructed, that by tilting up the end of the board, thev are 
precipitated into it, whether they will or not. If by any means they escape, they are creesed on the spot- 
I lie women are induced to take this resolution, from the degradation which threatens to await them should 
they refuse; and from the certainty of their being creesed in private if they be of royal blood ; for it would 
be an indelible dishonour on the whole nation, if the royal widows were to go astray.”f 

The reader will hear with surprise, that a rite similar to the Suttee has been found to exist among the sa¬ 
ble \ ambamans, in Africa . The Landers, when at Jenna, in April, 1830, discovered that -it is the custom 
there, when a Governor dies; for two of his favourite wives to quit the world on the same day, to • bear him 
company.’” The travellers state, in their interesting narrative : — 

“To-day one of these unfortunates was discovered in her hiding-place at the present governor’s, and the 
alternative of a poisoned chalice, or to have her head broken by the club of the fetish-priest, was offered her- 
bhe has chosen the former mode of dying, as being the less terrible of the two, and has come to our yard to 
spend her last hours in the society of her faithful slaves. These address their mistress by the endearing 
name of mother. 1 oor creatures! As soon as they learned her misfortune, they dropped their spinning • the 
grin ing o coin was also relinquished; their sheep, goats, and poultry were suffered to roam at large wfthout 
restraint; and they abandoned themselves to the most excessive grief. But now, the arrival of the! Stress 

• Histoixe Central dcs Voyages, vel. xvii. p. 52, &c. 
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has added, if possible, to their affliction.Females have been coming all day to condole with the 

old lady, and to weep with her; so that we have heard and seen nothing but sobbing and crying from morn¬ 
ing till the setting of the sun. The principal males in the town have likewise been here, to pay their last 
respects to their mistress; and so has her grate-digger, who has just risen from prostrating himself on the 
ground before her. Notwithstanding the representations and remonstrances of the priest, and the prayers of 
the venerable victim to her gods for fortitude to undergo the dreadful ordeal, her resolution has forsaken her 
more than once. She has entered our yard twice, to expire in the arms of her women, and twice has she laid 
aside the fatal poison, in order to take another walk, and gaze once more on the splendour of the sun and the 
glory of the heavens, for she cannot bear the idea of losing sight of them for ever! She is still restless and 
uneasy, and would gladly run away from death, if she durst; for the imaginary being appears to her in a 
more terrible light than our pictures represent him, with his shadowy form and fatal dart. Die she must, 
and she knows it; nevertheless she will tenaciously cling to life till the very last moment. Meanwhile her 
grave is preparing, and preparations are making for a wake at her funeral. She is to be buried here in one of 
her own huts, the moment after the spirit has quitted the body, which will be ascertained by striking the 
ground near which it may be lying at the time, when, if no motion or struggle ensues, the old woman will be 
considered as dead. The poison used by the Natives on this occasion destroys life, it is said, in fifteen mi¬ 
nutes. 

“The reason of our not meeting with a better reception at Laatoo, when we slept there, was the want of a 
chief to that town, the last having followed the old Governor of Jenna to the shades, for he was his slave. 
Widows are burnt in India, just as they are poisoned or clubbed here ; but in the former country, I believe, 
no male victims are destroyed on such occasions. The origin of this abominable custom is understood to have 
arisen, from a dread on the part of the chiefs of the country in olden time, that their principal wives, who alone 
were in possession of their confidence, and knew where their money was concealed, might secretly attempt 
their life, in order at once to establish their own freedom, and become possessed of the property. That, far 
from having any motives to destroy her husband, a woman might, on the contrary, have a strong inducement 
to cherish him as long as possible, the existence of the wife was made to depend entirely on that of her lord; 
and this custom has been handed down from father to son even to the present time. But why men also, who 
can have no interest to gain on the death of their prince, should be obliged to conform to the same rite, is not 
near so easily accounted for. The present Governor of Jenna must of necessity go down to the grave on the 
first intelligence of the demise of the King of Yarriba; and as that monarch is a very aged man, the situa¬ 
tion of the former is not the most enviable.in the world. 

“ Previous to her swallowing the poison, the favourite wife of a deceased chief or ruler destroys privately 
all the wealth, or rather money of her former partner, in order that it may not fall into the hands of his suc¬ 
cessor. The same custom is observed at Badagry also; and although the king’s son may be of age at the 
period of his father’s death, he inherits his authority and influence only. He is left to his own sagacity and 
exertions to procure wealth, which can seldom be obtained without rapine, enslavement, and bloodshed. 

“The old queen-dowager, like Prior’s thief, 

' Often takes leave, but seems loath to depart ;* 

although her doom is inevitably sealed, she has been more cheerful to-day than yesterday, and seems deter 
rained to spin out her thread of life to its utmost limit. Spies are now set over her, and she is not permitted 
to go out of the yard. 

“ Nothing deserving particular notice has occurred to-day. We have had the customary visit to our 
vard, of a long line of women, who come every morning, with rueful countenances and streaming eyes, to 
lament the approaching death of the old widow. They weep, they beat their breasts and tear their hair, 
they moan, and exhibit all mauner of violent affliction at the expected deprivation. Perhaps their sorrow is 
sincere, perhaps it is feigned. At all events, their transports are ungoverned and outrageous; the first 
woman in the line begins to cry, and is instantly followed by the other voices; the opeuiDg notes of the la¬ 
mentation are rather low and mournful,—the last wild and piercing. 

“The principal people of the place, finding the old lady still obstinately bent on deferring her exit, have 
sent a messenger to her native village, to make known to her relatives, that, should she make her escape, 
they will take all of them into slavery, and burn their town to ashes, in conformity to an established and very 
ancient law. They would therefore strongly advise the relatives of the old woman, for their own sakes, and 
for the sake of the public, to use all their endeavours to prevail upon her to meet her fate honourably and 
with fortitude. A deputation is expected from the village to-morrow, when, no doubt, after a good deal of 
crying and condoling, and talking and persuading, the matter will eventually be decided against the old lady. 
It is understood, that she has bribed a few of the most opulent and influential inhabitants of Jenna with large 
sums of money, to induce them to overlook her dereliction from the path of duty, and that by their represen¬ 
tations she has obtained the tacit consent of the King of Katunga to live out the full term of her natural life. 
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Du. the people for many mile, rotted, korror-struok at auck impiety and cootempt for ancieet cuatom., hare 

risen to enforce the laws of the country against her.”* ... ... .. . , f „„ f i fi 

The necmil) and propriety of persevering exertion, hU tins Wproelme ,e eat,epated from the toorH 
evident. The file of Suttee tea. prohibited b, Lord W Beotinck, tn the Beoga Fre.tdettey, „ December 829. 
In January, 1830, a petition ... pre.ented to hi. Lord.htp, by » deputat.on of respectable Nati ve, of^Calcutta, 
opposed to the Begul.tion ; a aim'd., petition was presented from the mtertor. In the reply hr, Lord.h.p ob- 
served -“If the petitioners should still be of opinion that the late Regulation is not m conformity with the 
enactments of the Imperial Parliament, they have an appeal to the King in Council, which the Governor Gene¬ 
ral will be most happy to forward"! A few days afterwards, two counter petitions were presented expres¬ 
sive of thanks for the abolition of the Suttee practice ; one signed by about 300 Native inhabitants of Calcutta, 
presented, on their behalf by Baboos Callynath Roy, Huree Hur Dutt, Ram Mohun Roy, and others; the 
other from the Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, signed by about 800 persons. The following is the Native 
Address, which was read in Bengalee by Callynath Roy, and afterwards in a translation into English by 
Huree Hur Dutt. The Native Fetition, and Lord W. Bentinck’s reply, appear worthy of preservation, and 
cannot fail to interest the humane. 


“To the Right Honorable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, &c. 

“ My Lord ; 

“ With hearts filled with the deepest gratitude, and impressed with the utmost reverence, we, the under¬ 
signed Native inhabitants of Calcutta, and its vicinity, beg to be permitted to approach your Lordship, to 
offer personally our humble but warmest acknowledgements for the invaluable protection which your Lord¬ 
ship’s government has recently afforded to the lives of the Hindoo females, part of your subjects, and for your 
humane and successful exertions in rescuing us for ever from the gross stigma hitherto attached to our cha¬ 
racter as wilful murderers of females, and zealous promoters of the practice of suicide. 

a Excessive jealousy of their female connexions, operating on the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered those 
despots regardless of the common bonds of society, and of their incumbent duty as protectors of the weaker 
sex, insomuch that with a view to prevent every possibility of their widows forming subsequent attachments, 
they availed themselves of their arbitrary power, and, under the cloak of religion, introduced the practice of 
burning widows alive, under the first impressions or sorrow or despair, immediately after the demise of their 
husbands. This system of female destruction, being admirably suited to the selfish and servile disposition of 
the populace, has been eagerly followed by them, in defiance of the most sacred authorities, such as the 
Oopunishuds , or the principal part of the Veda , and the Blixigvut Geeta , as well as of the direct commandment 
of Mena , the first and the greatest of all the legislators, conveyed in the following words: c Let a widow 
continue till death, forgiving all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure,’ &c. 
fChap. v. 5, v. 8.) 

“ While, iu fact, fulfilling the suggestions of their jealousy, they pretended to justify this hideous practice 
by quoting some passages from authorities of evidently inferior weight, sanctioning the wilful assent of a 
widow on the flaming pile of her husband, as if they were offering such female sacrifices in obedience to the 
dictates of the tShasters, and not from the influence of jealousy. It is, however, very fortunate that the Bri¬ 
tish Government, under whose protection the lives of both the males and females of India have been happily 
placed by Providence, has, after diligent inquiry, ascertained that even those inferior authorities, permitting 
wilful assent by a widow to the flaming pile, have been practically set aside; and that, in gross violation of 
their language and spirit, the relatives of widows have in the burning of those infatuated females, almost in¬ 
variably used to fasten them down on the pile, and heap over them large quantities of wood and other mate¬ 
rials adequate to the prevention of their escape—an outrage on humanity which has been frequently perpe¬ 
trated under the indirect sanction of Native officers, undeservedly employed for the security of life and pre¬ 
servation of peace and tranquillity. 

“ In many instances, in which the vigilance of the Magistrate has deterred the Native officers of Police from 
indulging their own inclination, widows have either made their escape from the pile, after being partially 
burnt, or retracted their resolution to burn when brought to the awful task, to the mortifying disappointment 
of the instigators ; while, in some instances, the resolution to die has been retracted, on pointing out to the 
widows the impropriety of their intended undertaking, and on promising them safety and maintenance during 
life, notwithstanding the severe reproaches liable thereby to be heaped on them by their relatives and friends. 

u In consideration of circumstances so disgraceful in themselves, and 60 incompatible with the principles of 
British rule, your Lordship in Council, fully impressed with the duties required of you by justice and huma¬ 
nity, has deemed it incumbent on you, for the honour of the British name, to come to the resolution, that the 


Landers* Expedition to the Niger. Eclectic Re?., May, 1832, pp. 377—379. 
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lives of your female Hindoo subjects should be henceforth more efficiently protected; that the heinous sin o 
cruelty to females may no longer be committed, and that the most ancient and purest system of Hindoo re 1 
giou should not any longer be set at nought by the Hindoos themselves. The Magistrates, in consequence 
are, we understand, positively ordered to execute the resolution of Government by all possible means. 

We are, my Lord, reluctantly restrained by the consideration of the nature of your exalted situation, 
from indicating our inward feelings by presenting any valuable offering as commonly adopted on such 
occasions ; but we should consider ourselves highly guilty of insincerity and ingratitude, if we remained 
negligently silent when urgently called upon by our feelings and conscience to express publicly the 
gratitude we feel for the everlasting obligation you have graciously conferred on the Hindoo community 
at large. We, however, are at a loss to find language sufficiently indicative even of a small portion of 
the seutiments we are desirous of expressing on the occasion; we must, therefore, conclude this address with 
entreating that your Lordship will condescendingly accept our most grateful acknowledgements for this 
act of benevolence towards us, and will pardon the silence of those who, though equally partaking of the 
blessing, bestowed by your Lordship, have, through ignorance or prejudice, omitted to join us in this 
common cause.” 

The following was his Lordship’s reply: 

“ It is very satisfactory for me to find that, according to the opinions of so many respectable and intel¬ 
ligent Hindoos, the practice which has recently been prohibited, not only was not required by the rules 
of their religion, but was at variance with those writings which they deem to be of the greatest force and au¬ 
thority. Nothing but a reluctance to inflict punishment, for acts which might be conscientiously believed to 
be enjoined by religious precepts, could have induced the British Government at any time to permit, within 
territories under its protection, a usage so violently opposed to the best feelings of human nature. Those who 
present this address are right in supposing, that by every nation in the world, except the Hindoos themselves, 
this part of their customs has always been made a reproach against them, and nothing so strangely contrasted 
with the better feelings of their own national character, so inconsistent with the affections which unite families, 
so destructive of the moral principles on which society is founded, has ever subsisted amongst a people, in 
other respects, so civilized. I trust that the reproach is removed for ever; and I feel a sincere pleasure in 
thinking, that the Hindoos will thereby be exalted in the estimation of mankind, to an extent in some degree 
proportioned to the repugnance which was felt for the usage which has now ceased.”* 

The Hindoos in Bengal, inimical to the abolition, determined to appeal to the King in Council; and a Eu¬ 
ropean (it i 9 presumed professing himself a Christian!) was found, who undertook to advocate their object. 
To meet the expense of the undertaking, a considerable sum was subscribed, and this renegade Christian 
embarked for England, to prosecute the revival of the unnatural rite of widow burning. The enlightened 
Hindoos were not backward in the representation of their sentiments in England, relative to the propriety 
of the Suttee abolition. The legal authorities against the right were put together at great length from 
their most celebrated Shasters. A gentleman, who was proceeding to Europe, undertook the charge of them 
free of expense, declaring, “he esteemed himself sufficiently happy in having witnessed the extinction of 
female immolations.”! Ham Mohun Roy also was the bearer of a Hindoo petition, in favour of the aboli¬ 
tion, which was presented to the House of Lords, in July, 1831. J 

The appeal to the King in Council, against the Regulation abolishing the Suttee, was heard June 23, 
1832, and the two following Saturdays. The author addressed letters, containing extracts from Menu 
against the rite, to Lords Brougham and Russell, and to the Honorable E. Ellice, M. P. by him to be laid 
before the Council for the Honorable East India Company, which was done. The Evening Mail, July 9th, 
thus speaks of the third meeting of the Privy Council:—“ The Lords of His Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy 
Council, held a meeting on Saturday, at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, to resume the hearing of an 
Appeal from the Hindoo inhabitants of India, against an order of the Governor General and the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, abolishing the rite of Suttee. The Lords present were, the Lord President, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the President of the Board of Control, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Paymaster of the Forces, Earl Amherst, Sir L. Shad well, and Sir II. East; the Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy was present. Mr. Greville, and the Honorable W. Bathurst, attended as clerks of the 
Privy Council. Mr. Sergeant Spankie resumed his address on the part of the East India Company, in 
support of the powers possessed by the Governor and Council to issue the order in question. Dr. Lush- 
ington rose to reply on the part of the appellants, and pointed out the spirit of discontent, which, according 
to the evidence of those most conversant with the feelings and customs of the Gentoo nation, would be 
excited, should their Lordships sanction this interference with one of their most sacred rites. Dr. L. 

• Aai. Jour. July, 1830, pp. 131—140. f Asi. Jour., Dec. 1830, p. 185. J Aei. Jour. May, p. 20, and Aug. 1831, p. 229 
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concluded at three o’clock, when Council withdrew. Their Lordships afterwards remained a considerable 
time in deliberation, and will submit the result to Ilis Majesty in Council for his approbation.” A few 
days after, a Privy Council w'as held by the King, at which the report of the Lords of the Council, on the 
petition from certain Hindoos, against the order of the Government of Bengal, abolishing the Suttee, heard, 
at three different sittings, was taken into consideration by the King in Council, when it was ordered —that 
the petition be dismissed! Thus the important object of the abolition of Suttees has been happily effected, 
and the efforts of the few Hindoos in Bengal, who desired the continuance of this murderous rite, rendered 
abortive. 

The Government in India should now be stimulated to promote the abolition of this rite in the tributary, 
allied, and independent states, and in the Eastern Islands. Representation and remonstrance from its func¬ 
tionaries would go far to effect the extirpation of this custom in every part of the East. This object should 
be steadily and sedulously pressed upon their attention. The expression of public opinion in this country 
is very influential. The Honorable Court of Directors, in a public letter to the Governor General, in 1827, 
remarked, relative to the abolition of the Suttee:—“You will have perceived, from the public channels of in¬ 
telligence, that this is a subject which has excited a strong interest in the public mind of this country.”* Let 
every philanthropist exert himself to promote the annihilation of this and every inhuman practice in Hindoo- 
stan. Britain is eminently qualified for such a work, may she know and act agreeably to her high destiny. 
“ Who that sees Great Britain yet upon her throne, after a conflict in which she has survived the united as¬ 
saults of the European nations, and has equally triumphed over the arts and arms of her oriental enemies_ 

who that beholds her ‘ sitting as a queen,’ and, after having humbled the Tyrant of Europe, and raised the 
nations he had oppressed, now legislating in peace, for her own remote empire in the East;—who that be¬ 
holds her enriched by commerce, and ennobled by conquest, will hesitate to pronounce, that this is peculiarly 
the time to interpose for the deliverance of her own subjects from the oppression of a sanguinary superstition, 
and to prove to the world that she has herself been preserved amidst surrounding ruin, for no ordinary pur¬ 
poses ?”t And what are those purposes, but being the eminently honoured means of promoting the universal 
diffusion of the principles of that Gospel, by which the language of prophecy shall be fulfilled “ Ail the 
ends of the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord: and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before Thee. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

• Tar. Tapers, to! ri. July, 1828, p. 21 f Toynder'a Speech, on Human Sacrifices in India, 1827, p 214. 
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